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ON THE ST. AUGUSTINE ROAD. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Florida Sketch-Book, by Bradford Torrey 


One of my first inquiries at Tallahassee was for the easiest way to the 
woods. The city is built on a hill, with other hills about it. These are 
mostly under cultivation, and such woods as lay within sight seemed to be 
pretty far off; and with the mercury at ninety in the shade, long tramps 
were almost out of the question. "Take the St. Augustine road," said 

the man to whom I had spoken; and he pointed out its beginning nearly 
opposite the state capitol. After breakfast I followed his advice, with 
results so pleasing that I found myself turning that corner again and 

again as long as I remained in Tallahassee. 


The road goes abruptly downhill to the railway track, first between 

deep red gulches, and then between rows of negro cabins, each with its 
garden of rosebushes, now (early April) in full bloom. The deep sides 

of the gulches were draped with pendent lantana branches full of purple 
flowers, or, more beautiful still, with a profusion of fragrant white 
honeysuckle. On the roadside, between the wheel-track and the gulch, 
grew brilliant Mexican poppies, with Venus's looking-glass, yellow 
oxalis, and beds of blackberry vines. The woods of which my informant had 
spoken lay a little beyond the railway, on the right hand of the road, 

just as it began another ascent. I entered them at once, and after a 
semicircular turn through the pleasant paths, amid live-oaks, water-oaks, 
red oaks, chestnut oaks, magnolias, beeches, hickories, hornbeams, sweet 
gums, sweet bays, and long-leaved and short-leaved pines, came out into 


the road again a quarter of a mile farther up the hill. They were the 
fairest of woods to stroll in, it seemed to me, with paths enough, and 
not too many, and good enough, but not too good; that is to say, they 
were footpaths, not roads, though afterwards, on a Sunday afternoon, 

I met two young fellows riding through them on bicycles. The wood was 
delightful, also, after my two months in eastern Florida, for lying on 

a slope, and for having an undergrowth of loose shrubbery instead of a 
jungle of scrub oak and saw palmetto. Blue jays and crested flycatchers 
were doing their best to outscream one another,--with the odds in favor 
of the flycatchers,--and a few smaller birds were singing, especially 
two or three summer tanagers, as many yellow-throated warblers, and a 
ruby-crowned kinglet. In one part of the wood, near what I took to be 
an old city reservoir, I came upon a single white-throated sparrow and 
a humming-bird,--the latter a strangely uncommon sight in Tallahassee, 
where, of all the places I have ever seen, it ought to find itself in 
clover. Here, too, were a pair of Carolina wrens, just now in search 

of a building-site, and conducting themselves exactly in the manner of 
bluebirds intent on such business; peeping into every hole that offered 
itself, and then, after the briefest interchange of opinion,--unfavorable 
on the female's part, if we may guess,--concluding to look a little 
farther. 


As I struck the road again, a man came along on horseback, and we fell 
into conversation about the country. "A lovely country," he called it, 
and I agreed with him. He inquired where I was from, and I mentioned 
that I had lately been in southern Florida, and found this region a 
strong contrast. "Yes," he returned; and, pointing to the grass, he 
remarked upon the richness of the soil. "This yere land would fertilize 
that," he said, speaking of southern Florida. "I shouldn't wonder," 

said I. I meant to be understood as concurring in his opinion, but such 
a qualified, Yankeefied assent seemed to him no assent at all. "Oh, it 
will, it will!" he responded, as if the point were one about which I 
must on no account be left unconvinced. He told me that the fine house 
at which I had looked, a little distance back, through a long vista of 
trees, was the residence of Captain H., who owned all the land along 
the road for a good distance. I inquired how far the road was pretty, 
like this. "For forty miles," he said. That was farther than I was ready 
to walk, and coming soon to the top of the hill, or, more exactly, of 
the plateau, I stopped in the shade of a china-tree, and looked at the 
pleasing prospect. Behind me was a plantation of young pear-trees, 
and before me, among the hills northward, lay broad, cultivated 
slopes, dotted here and there with cabins and tall, solitary trees. 

On the nearer slope, perhaps a sixteenth of a mile away, a negro was 
ploughing, with a single ox harnessed in some primitive manner,--with 
pieces of wood, for the most part, as well as I could make out through 
an opera-glass. The soil offered the least possible hindrance, and 

both he and the ox seemed to be having a literal "walk-over." Beyond 
him--a full half-mile away, perhaps--another man was ploughing with 
a mule; and in another direction a third was doing likewise, with a 


woman following in his wake. A colored boy of seventeen--I guessed his 
age at twenty-three--came up the road in a cart, and I stopped him to 
inquire about the crops and other matters. The land in front of me was 
planted with cotton, he said; and the men ploughing in the distance were 
getting ready to plant the same. They hired the land and the cabins of 
Captain H., paying him so much cotton (not so much an acre, but so much 
a mule, if I understood him rightly) by way of rent. We talked a long 

time about one thing and another. He had been south as far as the Indian 
River country, but was glad to be back again in Tallahassee, where he 
was born. I asked him about the road, how far it went. "They tell me it 
goes smack to St. Augustine," he replied; "I ain't tried it." It was an 
unlikely story, it seemed to me, but I was assured afterward that he was 
right; that the road actually runs across the country from Tallahassee to 
St. Augustine, a distance of about two hundred miles. With company of my 
own choosing, and in cooler weather, I thought I should like to walk its 
whole length.[9] My young man was in no haste. With the reins (made of 
rope, after a fashion much followed in Florida) lying on the forward axle 
of his cart, he seemed to have put himself entirely at my service. He had 
to the full that peculiar urbanity which I began after a while to look 

upon as characteristic of Tallahassee negroes,--a gentleness of speech, 
and a kindly, deferential air, neither forward nor servile, such as sits 

well on any man, whatever the color of his skin. 


[9] But let no enthusiast set out to walk from one city to the other 

on the strength of what is here written. After this sketch was first 

printed--in The Atlantic Monthly_--a gentleman who ought to know whereof 
he speaks sent me word that my informants were all of them wrong--that 

the road does not run to St. Augustine. For myself, I assert nothing. As 

my colored boy said, "I ain't tried it." 


In that respect he was like another boy of about his own age, who lived 
in the cabin directly before us, but whom I did not see till I had been 
several times over the road. Then he happened to be at work near the 
edge of the field, and I beckoned him to me. He, too, was serious and 
manly in his bearing, and showed no disposition to go back to his hoe 
till I broke off the interview,--as if it were a point of good manners 
with him to await my pleasure. Yes, the plantation was a good one and 
easily cultivated, he said, in response to some remark of my own. There 
were five in the family, and they all worked. "We are all big enough to 
eat," he added, quite simply. He had never been North, but had lately 
declined the offer of a gentleman who wished to take him there,--him 
and "another fellow." He once went to Jacksonville, but couldn't stay. 
"You can get along without your father pretty well, but it's another 
thing to do without your mother." He never meant to leave home again 
as long as his mother lived; which was likely to be for some years, I 
thought, if she were still able to do her part in the cotton-field. As a 
general thing, the colored tenants of the cabins made out pretty well, 

he believed, unless something happened to the crops. As for the old 
servants of the H. family, they didn't have to work,--they were provided 


for; Captain H.'s father "left it so in his testimonial." I spoke of the 

purple martins which were flying back and forth over the field with many 
cheerful noises, and of the calabashes that hung from a tall pole in one 
corner of the cabin yard, for their accommodation. On my way South, I 
told him, I had noticed these dangling long-necked squashes everywhere, 
and had wondered what they were for. I had found out since that they were 
the colored man's martin-boxes, and was glad to see the people so fond of 
the birds. "Yes," he said, "there's no danger of hawks carrying off the 
chickens as long as the martins are round." 


Twice afterward, as I went up the road, I found him ploughing between the 
cotton-rows; but he was too far away to be accosted without shouting, 
and I did not feel justified in interrupting him at his work. Back 

and forth he went through the long furrow after the patient ox, the 

hens and chickens following. No doubt they thought the work was all for 
their benefit. Farther away, a man and two women were hoeing. The family 
deserved to prosper, I said to myself, as I lay under a big magnolia-tree 
(just beginning to open its large white flowers) and idly enjoyed the 
scene. And it was just here, by the bye, that I solved an interesting 
etymological puzzle, to wit, the origin and precise meaning of the 

word "baygall,"--a word which the visitor often hears upon the lips of 
Florida people. An old hunter in Smyrna, when I questioned him about 

it, told me that it meant a swampy piece of wood, and took its origin, 

he had always supposed, from the fact that bay-trees and gall-bushes 
commonly grew in such places. A Tallahassee gentleman agreed with this 
explanation, and promised to bring home some gall-berries the next time 
he came across any, that I might see what they were; but the berries were 
never forthcoming, and I was none the wiser, till, on one of my last 

trips up the St. Augustine road, as I stood under the large magnolia 

just mentioned, a colored man came along, hat in hand, and a bag of grain 
balanced on his head. 


"That's a large magnolia," said I. 

He assented. 

"That's about as large as magnolias ever grow, isn't it?" 

"No, sir; down in the gall there's magnolias a heap bigger'n that." 
"A gall? What's that?" 

"A baygall, sir." 

"And what's a baygall?" 

"A big wood." 


"And why do you call it a baygall?" 


He was stumped, it was plain to see. No doubt he would have scratched 
his head, if that useful organ had been accessible. He hesitated; but 

it isn't like an uneducated man to confess ignorance. "'Cause it's a 
desert," he said, "a thick place_." 


"Yes, yes," I answered, and he resumed his march. 


The road was traveled mostly by negroes. On Sunday afternoons it looked 
quite like a flower garden, it was so full of bright dresses coming home 
from church. "Now'-days folks git religion so easy!" one young woman 
said to another, as they passed me. She was a conservative. I did not 

join the procession, but on other days I talked, first and last, with 

a good many of the people; from the preacher, who carried a handsome 
cane and made me a still handsomer bow, down to a serious little fellow 
of six or seven years, whom I found standing at the foot of the hill, 

beside a bundle of dead wood. He was carrying it home for the family 
stove, and had set it down for a minute's rest. I said something about 

his burden, and as I went on he called after me: "What kind of birds are 
you hunting for? Ricebirds?" I answered that I was looking for birds of 
all sorts. Had he seen any ricebirds lately? Yes, he said; he started 

a flock the other day up on[10] the hill. "How did they look?" said I. 
"They is red blackbirds," he returned. This was not the first time I had 
heard the red-wing called the ricebird. But how did the boy know me for a 
bird-gazer? That was a mystery. It came over me all at once that possibly 
I had become better known in the community than I had in the least 
suspected; and then I remembered my field-glass. That, as I could not 
help being aware, was an object of continual attention. Every day I saw 
people, old and young, black and white, looking at it with undisguised 
curiosity. Often they passed audible comments upon it among themselves. 
"How far can you see through the spyglass?" a bolder spirit would now 
and then venture to ask; and once, on the railway track out in the pine 
lands, a barefooted, happy-faced urchin made a guess that was really 
admirable for its ingenuity. "Looks like you're goin' over inspectin' 

the wire," he remarked. On rare occasions, as an act of special grace, I 
offered such an inquirer a peep through the magic lenses,--an experiment 
that never failed to elicit exclamations of wonder. Things were so near! 
And the observer looked comically incredulous, on putting down the glass, 
to find how suddenly the landscape had slipped away again. More than one 
colored man wanted to know its price, and expressed a fervent desire 

to possess one like it; and probably, if I had ever been assaulted and 
robbed in all my solitary wanderings through the flat-woods and other 
lonesome places, my "spyglass" rather than my purse--the "lust of the 
eye" rather than the "pride of life"--would have been to thank. 


[10] He did not say "upon" any more than Northern white boys do. 


Here, however, there could be no thought of such a contingency. Here were 
no vagabonds (one inoffensive Yankee specimen excepted), but hard-working 


people going into the city or out again, each on his own lawful business. 
Scarcely one of them, man or woman, but greeted me kindly. One, a white 
man on horseback, invited, and even urged me, to mount his horse, and 
let him walk a piece. I must be fatigued, he was sure,--how could I help 
it?--and he would as soon walk as not. Finding me obstinate, he walked 
his horse at my side, chatting about the country, the trees, and the 

crops. He it was who called my particular attention to the abundance 

of blackberry vines. "Are the berries sweet?" I asked. He smacked his 
lips. "Sweet as honey, and big as that," measuring off a liberal portion 

of his thumb. I spoke of them half an hour later to a middle-aged 

colored man. Yes, he said, the blackberries were plenty enough and 

sweet enough; but, for his part, he didn't trouble them a great deal. 

The vines (and he pointed at them, fringing the roadside indefinitely) 
were great places for rattlesnakes. He liked the berries, but he liked 
somebody else to pick them. He was awfully afraid of snakes; they were so 
dangerous. "Yes, sir" (this in answer to an inquiry), "there are plenty 

of rattlesnakes here clean up to Christmas." I liked him for his frank 
avowal of cowardice, and still more for his quiet bearing. He remembered 
the days of slavery,--"before the surrender," as the current Southern 
phrase is,--and his face beamed when I spoke of my joy in thinking that 
his people were free, no matter what might befall them. He, too, raised 
cotton on hired land, and was bringing up his children--there were eight 
of them, he said--to habits of industry. 


My second stroll toward St. Augustine carried me perhaps three 
miles,--say one sixty-sixth of the entire distance,--and none of my 
subsequent excursions took me any farther; and having just now commended 
a negro for his candor, I am moved to acknowledge that, between the sand 
underfoot and the sun overhead, I found the six miles, which I spent 

at least four hours in accomplishing, more fatiguing than twice that 
distance would have been over New Hampshire hills. If I were to settle 

in that country, I should probably fall into the way of riding more, and 
walking less. I remember thinking how comfortable a certain ponderous 
black mammy looked, whom I met on one of these same sunny and sandy 
tramps. She sat in the very middle of a tipcart, with an old and truly 
picturesque man's hat on her head (quite in the fashion, feminine readers 
will notice), driving a one-horned ox with a pair of clothes-line reins. 

She was traveling slowly, just as I like to travel; and, as I say, I was 
impressed by her comfortable appearance. Why would not an equipage like 
that be just the thing for a naturalistic idler? 


Not far beyond my halting-place of two days before I came to a Cherokee 
rosebush, one of the most beautiful of plants,--white, fragrant, single 
roses (_real_ roses) set in the midst of the handsomest of glossy green 
leaves. I was delighted to find it still in flower. A hundred miles 

farther south I had seen it finishing its season a full month earlier. I 
stopped, of course, to pluck a blossom. At that moment a female redbird 
flew out of the bush. Her mate was beside her instantly, and a nameless 
something in their manner told me they were trying to keep a secret. The 


nest, built mainly of pine needles and other leaves, was in the middle 
of the bush, a foot or two from the grass, and contained two bluish or 
greenish eggs thickly spattered with dark brown. I meant to look into 
it again (the owners seemed to have no great objection), but somehow 
missed it every time I passed. From that point, as far as I went, the 
road was lined with Cherokee roses,--not continuously, but with short 
intermissions; and from the number of redbirds seen, almost invariably 
in pairs, I feel safe in saying that the nest I had found was probably 
one of fifteen or twenty scattered along the wayside. How gloriously the 
birds sang! It was their day for singing. I was ready to christen the 
road anew,--Redbird Road. 


But the redbirds, many and conspicuous as they were, had no monopoly of 
the road or of the day. House wrens were equally numerous and equally 
at home, though they sang more out of sight. Red-eyed chewinks, still 
far from their native berry pastures, hopped into a bush to cry, "Who's 
he?" at the passing of a stranger, in whom, for aught I know, they may 
have half recognized an old acquaintance. A bunch of quails ran across 
the road a little in front of me, and in another place fifteen or twenty 
red-winged blackbirds (not a red wing among them) sat gossiping in a 
treetop. Elsewhere, even later than this (it was now April 7), I saw 
flocks, every bird of which wore shoulder-straps,--like the traditional 
militia company, all officers. They_ did not gossip, of course (it is 

the male that sports the red), but they made a lively noise. 


As for the mocking-birds, they were at the front here, as they were 
everywhere. During my fortnight in Tallahassee there were never many 
consecutive five minutes of daylight in which, if I stopped to listen, 

I could not hear at least one mocker. Oftener two or three were singing 
at once in as many different directions. And, speaking of them, I must 
speak also of their more northern cousin. From the day I entered Florida 
I had been saying that the mocking-bird, save for his occasional mimicry 
of other birds, sang so exactly like the thrasher that I did not believe 

I could tell one from the other. Now, however, on this St. Augustine 
road, I suddenly became aware of a bird singing somewhere in advance, 
and as I listened again I said aloud, with full persuasion, "There! 

that's a thrasher!" There was a something of difference; a shade of 
coarseness in the voice, perhaps; a tendency to force the tone, as we 

say of human singers,--a something _, at all events, and the longer I 
hearkened, the more confident I felt that the bird was a thrasher. And 

so it was,--the first one I had heard in Florida, although I had seen 
many. Probably the two birds have peculiarities of voice and method 
that, with longer familiarity on the listener's part, would render them 
easily distinguishable. On general principles, I must believe that to 

be true of all birds. But the experience just described is not to be 

taken as proving that I have any such familiarity. Within a week 
afterward, while walking along the railway, I came upon a thrasher and 
a mocking-bird singing side by side; the mocker upon a telegraph pole, 
and the thrasher on the wire, half-way between the mocker and the next 


pole. They sang and sang, while I stood between them in the cut below 
and listened; and if my life had depended on my seeing how one song 
differed from the other, I could not have done it. With my eyes shut, 

the birds might have changed places,--if they could have done it quickly 
enough,--and I should have been none the wiser. 


As I have said, I followed the road over the nearly level plateau for 

what I guessed to be about three miles. Then I found myself in a bit of 
hollow that seemed made for a stopping-place, with a plantation road 
running off to the right, and a hillside cornfield of many acres on 

the left. In the field were a few tall dead trees. At the tip of one 

sat a sparrow-hawk, and to the trunk of another clung a red-bellied 
woodpecker, who, with characteristic foolishness, sat beside his hole 
calling persistently, and then, as if determined to publish what other 
birds so carefully conceal, went inside, thrust out his head, and resumed 
his clatter. Here, too, were a pair of bluebirds, noticeable for their 

rarity, and for the wonderful color--a shade deeper than is ever seen 

at the North, I think--of the male's blue coat. In a small thicket in 

the hollow beside the road were noisy white-eyed vireos, a ruby-crowned 
kinglet,--a tiny thing that within a month would be singing in Canada, 

or beyond,--an unseen wood pewee, and (also unseen) a hermit thrush, 
one of perhaps twenty solitary individuals that I found scattered 

about the woods in the course of my journeyings. Not one of them sang 
a note. Probably they did not know that there was a Yankee in Florida 
who--in some moods, at least--would have given more for a dozen bars of 
hermit thrush music than for a day and a night of the mocking-bird's 
medley. Not that I mean to disparage the great Southern performer; 

as a vocalist he is so far beyond the hermit thrush as to render a 
comparison absurd; but what I love is a_singer_, a voice to reach the 
soul. An old Tallahassee negro, near the "white Norman school,"--so 

he called it,--hit off the mocking-bird pretty well. I had called his 
attention to one singing in an adjacent dooryard. "Yes," he said, "I 

love to hear 'em. They's very amusin', very amusin'." My own feeling 
can hardly be a prejudice, conscious or unconscious, in favor of what 
has grown dear to me through early and long-continued association. The 
difference between the music of birds like the mocker, the thrasher, 

and the catbird and that of birds like the hermit, the veery, and the 

wood thrush is one of kind, not of degree; and I have heard music of the 
mocking-bird's kind (the thrasher's, that is to say) as long as I have 

heard music at all. The question is one of taste, it is true; but it is 

not a question of familiarity or favoritism. All praise to the mocker 

and the thrasher! May their tribe increase! But if we are to indulge in 
comparisons, give me the wood thrush, the hermit, and the veery; with 
tones that the mocking-bird can never imitate, and a simplicity which the 
Fates--the wise Fates, who will have variety--have put forever beyond his 
appreciation and his reach. 


Florida as I saw it (let the qualification be noted) is no more a land 
of flowers than New England. In some respects, indeed, it is less so. 


Flowering shrubs and climbers there are in abundance. I rode in the cars 
through miles on miles of flowering dogwood and pink azalea. Here, on 
this Tallahassee road, were miles of Cherokee roses, with plenty of the 
climbing scarlet honeysuckle (beloved of humming-birds, although I saw 
none here), and nearer the city, as already described, masses of lantana 
and white honeysuckle. In more than one place pink double roses (vagrants 
from cultivated grounds, no doubt) offered buds and blooms to all who 
would have them. The cross-vine (_ Bignonia_), less freehanded, hung its 
showy bells out of reach in the treetops. Thorn-bushes of several kinds 
were in flower (a puzzling lot), and the treelike blueberry (_ Vaccinium 
arboreum_), loaded with its large, flaring white corollas, was a real 
spectacle of beauty. Here, likewise, I found one tiny crab-apple 

shrub, with a few blossoms, exquisitely tinted with rose-color, and 

most exquisitely fragrant. But the New Englander, when he talks of 

wild flowers, has in his eye something different from these. He is not 
thinking of any bush, no matter how beautiful, but of trailing arbutus, 
hepaticas, bloodroot, anemones, saxifrage, violets, dogtooth violets, 
spring beauties, "cowslips," buttercups, corydalis, columbine, Dutchman's 
breeches, clintonia, five-finger, and all the rest of that bright and 

fragrant host which, ever since he can remember, he has seen covering his 
native hills and valleys with the return of May. 


It is not meant, of course, that plants like these are wholly wanting in 
Florida. I remember an abundance of violets, blue and white, especially 

in the flat-woods, where also I often found pretty butterworts of two 

or three sorts. The smaller blue ones took very acceptably the place of 
hepaticas, and indeed I heard them called by that name. But, as compared 
with what one sees in New England, such "ground flowers," flowers which 
it seems perfectly natural to pluck for a nosegay, were very little in 
evidence. I heard Northern visitors remark the fact again and again. On 
this pretty road out of Tallahassee--itself a city of flower gardens--I 

can recall nothing of the kind except half a dozen strawberry blossoms, 
and the oxalis and specularia before mentioned. Probably the round-leaved 
houstonia grew here, as it did everywhere, in small scattered patches. 

If there were violets as well, I can only say I have forgotten them. 


Be it added, however, that at the time I did not miss them. In a garden 
of roses one does not begin by sighing for mignonette and lilies of the 
valley. Violets or no violets, there was no lack of beauty. The Southern 
highway surveyor, if such a personage exists, is evidently not consumed 
by that distressing puritanical passion for "slicking up things" which 

too often makes of his Northern brother something scarcely better than 
a public nuisance. At the South you will not find a woman cultivating 
with pain a few exotics beside the front door, while her husband is 
mowing and burning the far more attractive wild garden that nature has 
planted just outside the fence. The St. Augustine road, at any rate, 

after climbing the hill and getting beyond the wood, runs between natural 
hedges,--trees, vines, and shrubs carelessly intermingled,--not dense 
enough to conceal the prospect or shut out the breeze ("straight from the 


Gulf," as the Tallahassean is careful to inform you), but sufficient to 
afford much welcome protection from the sun. Here it was good to find 
the sassafras growing side by side with the persimmon, although when, 
for old acquaintance’ sake, I put a leaf into my mouth I was half glad 

to fancy it a thought less savory than some I had tasted in Yankeeland. 

I took a kind of foolish satisfaction, too, in the obvious fact that 

certain plants--the sumach and the Virginia creeper, to mention no 
others--were less at home here than a thousand miles farther north. With 
the wild-cherry trees, I was obliged to confess, the case was reversed. I 
had seen larger ones in Massachusetts, perhaps, but none that looked half 
so clean and thrifty. In truth, their appearance was a puzzle, rum-cherry 
trees as by all tokens they undoubtedly were, till of a sudden it flashed 
upon me that there were no caterpillars' nests in them! Then I ceased to 
wonder at their odd look. It spoke well for my botanical acumen that I 
had recognized them at all. 


Before I had been a week in Tallahassee I found that, without forethought 
or plan, I had dropped into the habit (and how pleasant it is to think 

that some good habits can be dropped into!) of making the St. Augustine 
road my after-dinner sauntering-place. The morning was for a walk: to 
Lake Bradford, perhaps, in search of a mythical ivory-billed woodpecker, 
or westward on the railway for a few miles, with a view to rare migratory 
warblers. But in the afternoon I did not walk,--I loitered; and though 

I still minded the birds and flowers, I for the most part forgot my 

botany and ornithology. In the cool of the day, then (the phrase is an 
innocent euphemism), I climbed the hill, and after an hour or two on 

the plateau strolled back again, facing the sunset through a vista of 
moss-covered live-oaks and sweet gums. Those quiet, incurious hours are 
among the pleasantest of all my Florida memories. A cuckoo would be 
cooing, perhaps; or a quail, with cheerful ambiguity,--such as belongs 

to weather predictions in general,--would be prophesying "more wet" and 
"no more wet" in alternate breaths; or two or three night-hawks would 

be sweeping back and forth high above the valley; or a marsh hawk would 
be quartering over the big oatfield. The martins would be cackling, in 
any event, and the kingbirds practicing their aerial mock somersaults; 
and the mocking-bird would be singing, and the redbird whistling. On 
the western slope, just below the oatfield, the Northern woman who 
owned the pretty cottage there (the only one on the road) was sure to 

be at work among her flowers. A laughing colored boy who did chores 
for her (without injury to his health, I could warrant) told me that 

she was a Northerner. But I knew it already; I needed no witness but 

her beds of petunias. In the valley, as I crossed the railroad track, 

a loggerhead shrike sat, almost of course, on the telegraph wire in 
dignified silence; and just beyond, among the cabins, I had my choice 

of mocking-birds and orchard orioles. And so, admiring the roses and 

the pomegranates, the lantanas and the honeysuckles, or chatting with 
some dusky fellow-pilgrim, I mounted the hill to the city, and likely 

as not saw before me a red-headed woodpecker sitting on the roof of the 
State House, calling attention to his patriotic self--in his tri-colored 


dress--by occasional vigorous tattoos on the tinned ridgepole. I never 
saw him there without gladness. The legislature had begun its session in 
an economical mood,--as is more or less the habit of legislatures, I 
believe,--and was even considering a proposition to reduce the salary and 
mileage of its members. Under such circumstances, it ought not to have 
been a matter of surprise, perhaps, that no flag floated from the cupola 
of the capitol. The people's money should not be wasted. And possibly 

I should never have remarked the omission but for a certain curiosity, 
natural, if not inevitable, on the part of a Northern visitor, as to the 

real feeling of the South toward the national government. Day after day I 
had seen a portly gentleman--with an air, or with airs, as the spectator 
might choose to express it--going in and out of the State House gate, 
dressed ostentatiously in a suit of Confederate gray. He had worn nothing 
else since the war, I was told. But of course the State of Florida was 

not to be judged by the freak of one man, and he only a member of the 
"third house." And even when I went into the governor's office, and 

saw the original "ordinance of secession" hanging in a conspicuous 

place on the wall, as if it were an heirloom to be proud of, I felt no 
stirring of sectional animosity, thorough-bred Massachusetts Yankee 

and old-fashioned abolitionist as I am. A brave people can hardly be 
expected or desired to forget its history, especially when that history 

has to do with sacrifices and heroic deeds. But these things, taken 
together, did no doubt prepare me to look upon it as a happy coincidence 
when, one morning, I heard the familiar cry of the red-headed woodpecker, 
for the first time in Florida, and looked up to see him flying the 

national colors from the ridgepole of the State House. I did not break 

out with "Three cheers for the red, white, and blue!" I am naturally 
undemonstrative; but I said to myself that Melanerpes erythrocephalus _ 
was a very handsome bird. 











Amazon forest, photo by Neil Palmer/CIAT 


THE FORESTS OF THE AMAZON AND MADEIRA RIVERS. 
By Franz Keller. 
Project Gutenberg's With the World's Great Travellers, Volume 2 by Various 


[The author of the following selection, with his father, was 

sent in 1867, by the Minister of Public Works at Rio Janeiro, 

to explore the Madeira, and to project a railroad along its 
banks where the rapids rendered navigation impossible. His 
observations during this journey are given in "The Amazon and 
Madeira Rivers," from which we extract his remarks concerning 
the Brazilian forests.] 


Everywhere the decomposing organisms serve as bases for new formations. 
No particle, however small, is ever lost in the great household of 

Nature; but nowhere is her restless activity so conspicuous as in the 
tropics, where the succession of vegetable decay and life is so much 

more rapid than it is in colder climes; and which will strike the 

reflecting student more especially in the wide, forest-clad valleys of 
tropical America, and on the Amazon and its affluents. 


On the heights of the Cordillera the process is already at work. The 
waste of the mountain-slopes, broken off by rills and torrents, and 
carried by them into the main river, slowly drifts down-stream in the 
form of gravel-banks, until, scattered and rent asunder in a thousand 


ways, it finally takes permanent form as light-green islands, which are 
soon covered and protected with a dense coat of vegetation. 


As every zone of geologic formation in the extensive valley adds its 
tribute, these banks are a kind of mineralogical collection, which shows 
samples of all the rocks on the river-banks, with the exception, 

perhaps, of light pumice-stone, the produce of the volcanoes of the 
Andes, which drifts down-stream in large pieces, and is highly prized by 
the Tapuia population (on the lower course) for sharpening and cleaning 
their weapons and tools. Even when not picked up by hunter or fisher, it 
is not lost. It will be arrested by some snag or projection of the 

shore, it will so get embedded in the newly-forming sediment, and 
thousands of years hence its silicic acid will afford the necessary 
material for the hard glassy bark of a bambusacea, or the sharp edge of 
a reed. When the currents are not strong enough to move the larger 
banks, they at least carry sand and earth with them, and deposit them as 
shoals or new alluvion at less exposed spots.... 


The undermined concave shores are sometimes a serious danger to the 
passing barque, as even the slight ripple of a canoe is sufficient to 

bring down the loosely overhanging earth, often covered with gigantic 
trunks. These concave sides, with their fallen trees and their clusters 

of sinking javary-palms, supported sometimes by only a tangled net-work 
of tough lianas, give to the scenery that peculiar character of primeval 
wildness which is so charming to foreigners. 


When one has climbed up the steep shore, often forming huge terrace-like 
elevations, and has safely passed through a labyrinth of interwoven 

roots and creepers into the interior of the forest, which is getting 

freer from underwood at some distance from the river, he is oppressed 
with the sensation of awe and wonder felt by man on entering one of the 
venerable edifices of antiquity. 


A mysterious twilight encompasses us, which serves to intensify the 
radiance of the occasional sunbeam as it falls on a glossy palm-leaf, or 
on a large bunch of purple orchid-flowers. Splendid trunks, some of them 
from twenty to thirty feet in diameter, rise like so many pillars 

supporting the dense green vault of foliage; and every variety of tall, 
graceful palms, spare and bushy, and bearing heavy berries of bright 
yellow or red, struggle to catch a glimpse of the light, from which they 
are shut out by the neighboring giants, of which the figueira (or wild 
fig-tree) is one of the most striking, in the dimensions of its crown 

and stem, and in the strange shape of its roots, which project like huge 
outworks. These seem to grow in all directions, forming props, stays, 

and cross-bars wherever they are wanted, just as if the whole were a 

soft plastic mass, the sole purpose of which was to supply, with a 
minimum of material, as much stability as possible to the trunk, whose 
wood is of extreme softness and whose roots are not deep. The 
pachiuba-palm (_Iriartea exorhiza_) and some species of Cecropiz exhibit 


other extravagances in their roots. They appear as if standing on 
stilts, the real trunks only beginning at eight or ten feet above 
ground. 


But, more than all, it is the profusion of orchids and Bromeliz that 
excites our admiration. These bright children of the tropics envelop 
with dense foliage as well the fallen and mouldering trunks as those yet 
upstanding in full vigor and bloom, thus forming hanging gardens of 
astounding magnificence, which reveal leaves and flowers of the most 
irregular shapes and colors. Everywhere, on the branches and on the 
ground, and even from out the fissures of the bare rock, light ferns and 
rich moss spring up and clothe the decaying trunks with fresh green. Of 
mosses and ferns, especially tree-ferns, we found a greater exuberance 
and a larger variety, in species as well as in individuals, in the 

Southern provinces of the empire, SAo Paulo and Parana; but for splendid 
palms and gigantic dicotyledons the North is decidedly the richer of the 
two. 


Without the aid of the pencil it is indeed scarcely possible to give an 
adequate idea of the magnificence of this vegetation, especially of the 
manner in which the different forms are grouped. We may see, it is true, 
in our own hot-houses, well-trimmed palms, beautiful orchids with their 
abnormal blossoms, and Aroidez with their bright, sappy, sometimes 
regularly perforated, leaves; but how different is this from the virgin 
forest, wherein Nature, undisturbed by man, has created her own 
prodigies, and where no narrow pots separate her children from the 
maternal soil, and where no dim roof of glass intervenes between them 
and the blue ether! Nor, in our carefully tended hot-houses, is the eye 
ever gratified with such agreeable contrasts as are afforded by the 
silver-gray and rust-brown tints of the decayed leaf of the palm or the 
fern-tree, or the black bark of the rotting trunk, with the blazing 

scarlet of some heliconia blossom. How difficult it must be to give to 
every plant, especially to orchids, the exact quantity of light, warmth, 
and moisture it requires, can be understood only by those who have seen 
clusters of them hidden in the deep shade of the tree-crowns, while 
others are exposed to the scorching rays of the sun in the vicinity of a 
river or in some clearer part of the forest; some species thriving on 

the bare rock almost, and others clinging fast with their white rootlets 
to the moist rotting bark of a tree.... 


But of far greater importance to the half-civilized riverines than 
either palms or orchids, for whose beauties they have no eye, are the 
cacao and the caoutchouc-tree (_ Siphonia elastica_), products of the 
virgin forest essential to the future prosperity of the whole country. 


Although India contributes to the supply of caoutchouc, the precious 
resin which is transformed into a thousand different shapes every year 
in the factories of Europe and North America, and sent to the ends of 
the earth, it cannot compete with Brazil, which takes the first place 


among the rubber-producing countries, in respect as well of the vastness 
of its export of the material as of its superior quality. 


On the shores of the Amazon its production, it is true, has already been 
diminished by unreasonable treatment of the trees; the idea of replacing 
the old ones by young saplings never having presented itself, 
apparently, to the mind of the indolent population; but the seringaes, 

or woods of rubber-trees, on the banks of the Madeira, the Purus, and 
other tributaries of the main river, still continue to furnish 
extraordinary quantities of it. The province of Amazon alone exports 
more than fifty thousand arrobas (one million six hundred thousand 
pounds) yearly, while the total of the exports of the whole basin 
slightly exceeds four hundred thousand arrobas, or twelve million eight 
hundred thousand pounds, per annum.... 


Unfortunately, there has not been until now the slightest attempt made 
to cultivate this useful tree; and all the caoutchouc exported from Para 
is still obtained from the original seringa groves. The trees of course 
suffer, as they naturally would under the best of treatment, from the 
repeated tapping and drawing-off of their sap, and the rubber 
collectors, therefore, must look about for new groves of the tree in the 
unexplored valleys of the more distant interior. 


The planting of the Siphonia elastica_ would be a more profitable 
investment, as it yields the precious milk in the comparatively short 
space of twenty or twenty-five years; but, under the combined influence 
of the indolence of the Mestitzoes and the shortsightedness of the 
government, measures to that end will be adopted and carried into effect 
only when the rubber exportation shall have diminished with the 
destruction of the trees, and when European and North American 
manufacturers shall have found out a more or less appropriate substitute 
for the too costly resin. 


Near the Praia de Tamandua we acquainted ourselves with all the 
particulars respecting the collection and preparation of the caoutchouc 

at the cottage of a Bolivian seringueiro, Don Domingo Leigue. As I have 
already stated, the Siphonia grows, or at least thrives, only on a soil 
wherein its stem is annually submerged by the floods to the height of 
three feet or more. The best ground for it, therefore, is the igapdo_, 

the lowest and most recent deposit of the river; and there, in the 
immediate vicinity of the seringaes, may be seen the low thatches of the 
gatherers’ huts, wretched hovels mostly, rendered tenantable during the 
inundations by the device of raising the floors on wooden piles of 

seven feet height, in which the canoe, the seringueiro's indispensable 
horse, also finds a protected harbor. Unenviable truly must be the life 

of the happy proprietor, who has nothing to do in the seringal during 

the wet season, and who then has ample leisure to calculate exactly the 
intervals between his fits of ague, and to let himself be devoured by 
_carapanas , plums _, motucas_,and_mucuims_; under which euphonious 


names are known some of the most terrible of insect pests. 


Narrow paths lead from the cottage, through the dense underwood, to each 
separate tree; and, as soon as the dry season sets in, the inmate of the 
palace just described betakes himself with his hatchet into the 
seringal, to cut little holes in the bark. The milk-white sap 
immediately begins to exude into pieces of bamboo tied below, over 
little clay cups set under the gashes to prevent their trickling down 
the stems. The collector travels thus from trunk to trunk; and, to 
facilitate operations, on his return visit he pours the contents of the 
bamboos into a large calabash provided with liana straps, which he 
empties at home into one of those large turtle-shells so auxiliary to 
housekeeping in these regions, serving as they do for troughs, basins, 
etc. 


Without any delay he sets about the smoking process, as the resinous 
parts will separate after a while, and the quality of the rubber so 
become inferior. An earthen jar, without bottom and with a narrow neck, 
is set by way of chimney over a fire of dry urucury, or uauassu 
palm-nuts, whose smoke alone, strange to say, has the effect of 
instantly coagulating the caoutchouc sap, which, in this state, greatly 
resembles rich cow's milk. The workman, sitting beside this "chimney," 
through which roll dense clouds of a smothering white smoke, from a 
small calabash pours a little of the milk on a sort of light wooden 
shovel, always careful, by proper management of the latter, to 
distribute it evenly over the surface. Thrusting the shovel into the 

thick smoke over the opening of the jar, he turns it several times to 

and fro with great rapidity, when the milk is seen to consolidate and to 
take a grayish-yellow tinge. 


Thus he puts layer upon layer, until at last the caoutchouc on both 

sides of the wood has reached about an inch in thickness, when he thinks 
the "plancha" ready. Cutting it on one side, he takes it off the shovel 

and suspends it in the sun to dry, as there is always some water between 
the several layers, which should, if possible, evaporate. A good workman 
is thus able to prepare five or six pounds of solid seringa in an hour. 

The plancha, from its initial color of a clear silver-gray, turns 

shortly into a yellow, and finally becomes the well-known dark brown of 
the rubber, such as it is exported. 


The more uniform, the denser and freer of bubbles, the whole mass is 
found to be, the better is its quality and the higher the price it 

fetches. Almost double the value is obtained for the first-rate article 
over that of the most inferior quality, the so-called sernamby or cabega 
de negro (negro's head); which is nothing but the drops collected at the 
foot of the trees, with the remains of the milk scraped out of the 
bottoms of the calabashes. The rubber of India is said to be much like 
this sernamby, and, like it, to be mixed with sand and small pieces of 
bark. By way of testing the quality, every plancha is cut through again 


at Para; by which means discovery is made, not only of the bubbles, but 
also of any adulteration that might be effected with the milk of the 
mangaba, that fine plant with dark glossy leaves, now found so often in 
European saloons under the erroneous name of rubber-plant.... 


The wild cacao, with its large lancet-shaped hanging leaves, and its 
cucumber-like fruit springing directly from the stem, is one of the 
characteristic features of the _virgem_ [or solid soil] on which it 

often forms dense thickets, which are all the more impenetrable that the 
boughs--exhibiting frequently at the same time the small reddish flowers 
and the ripe golden fruit, in which the seeds lie embedded in a sweet 
white marrow--bend to the ground and there take root again. 


But the india-rubber and the cacao are not the only treasures worth 
collecting in these forests. Even now the export of the Para nuts, the 
fruit of the Bertholletia excelsa_, yields an annual revenue of two 
hundred thousand dollars; and the copaiba oil and the urucu, the seeds 
of the Bixa orellana_, used for dyeing, about one hundred thousand 
dollars. These sums seem small enough, it is true, but there are perhaps 
a hundred times those values of the rich-flavored nuts rotting unheeded 
in the forests, and above a score of other rich oily seeds, at present 
collected only for the use of the natives, not to mention several resins 
which yield the finest varnishes, plants giving the most brilliant hues, 
and others with fibres that would serve not only for the finest 
weavings, but also for the strongest ropes; besides about forty of the 
most indispensable drugs, all which might become most valuable articles 
of export... 


Notwithstanding the fertility of tropical vegetation, I doubt whether 

any other part of the world, in the same latitude, can offer as great a 
number of useful plants as does the Amazon Valley; and now, when 
all-transforming steam is about to open up to us this rich emporium, 
European industry should take advantage of the hitherto neglected 
treasures. What might not be done with the fibres, some of which surpass 
our hemp and flax in all respects? The curaua, for example, a sort of 
wild pine-apple, gives a delicate transparent flax of a silky lustre, 

such as is used in the Philippine Islands, on a large scale, it 

appears. It is sold under the name of _palha_ at Rio de Janeiro. The 
tucum and the javary would make excellent ropes, cords, nets, etc., well 
calculated to resist moisture and rot; and the piassaba, the murity, 

etc., would readily supply solid brushes, brooms, hammocks, hats, 
baskets, mats; while the snow-white bast of others would give excellent 


paper. 


The lianas or cipos of these countries are, besides their minor uses, 
quite indispensable to the half-civilized natives for the construction 
of their light cottages, taking the place (as they do) of our nails and 
cramp-irons, beams, posts, and rafters. The whole palm-leaf roof is 
fastened, and artificially interwoven and intertwined, with tough 


creepers of nearly an inch thickness... 


In the hot lowlands of the Amazon, in the shade of endless forest, there 
is many an herb of mysterious virtue, as yet known only to wild Indian 
tribes, while the fame of others has already spread over the ocean. Who 
has not heard of the urary_, or _curare_, the quick arrow-poison which, 
in the hands of clever physiologists and physicians, promises not only 

to become a valuable drug, but to give us interesting disclosures on the 
activity of the nerves? 





The wondrous tales of former travellers regarding the preparation of 
this urary have been rectified long ago. The venom of snakes is not used 
for it, but the juice of the bruised stems and leaves of several kinds 

of strychnos and apocyneas is simply boiled over a coal fire, mixed with 
tobacco-juice and capsicum (Spanish pepper), and thickened with the 
sticky milk of some Euphorbiacea to a hard mass. This manipulation, 
moreover, is not undertaken by the old squaws of the tribe, devoting 
themselves to a painful death thereby, as the old stories ran, but, as 

there is no danger whatever, by the young wives of the warriors, who 
look upon it as part of their household duties, or by the men 

themselves. There are about eight or ten different poisons of similar, 

but not identical, composition and preparation, of which the urary of 

the Macusi Indians, and the curare, from Venezuela and New Granada, are 
considered the most powerful. 


This dark-brown, pitchy substance, usually kept in little earthen pots, 

is lightly spread over the points of the weapons,--their long arrows, 

their light spears, and the thin wooden shafts, of about a foot long, 

which they shoot through immense blow-tubes (_sarabacanas_). Immediately 
upon the diffusion in the blood of the slightest portion of the poison, 

the limbs, one by one, refuse to work, as if overcome with torpor, while 
the mind apparently retains its activity until death ensues, which it 

does in a few minutes' time, from palsy of the lungs. It is strange that 

only those nerves are affected which regulate the movements depending on 
our own will, whereas those movements we cannot control--the beating of 
the heart, for example--continue unaltered to the very last. Experiments 
made by French physicians upon animals have shown that, if the lungs are 
artificially kept in activity for several hours, the poison will be 

rejected by natural means, and no bad consequences will ensue. Of late 
the principal objection to the employment of the urary in medicine--its 
unequal strength--has been completely overcome by the effective 
alkaloid--the curarin--being extracted. This is about twenty times as 
powerful as the urary, and has been used successfully in the treatment 

of tetanus. The Indians shoot birds and monkeys, which they wish to 
tame, with very weak curare, rousing them from the lethargy which 
overpowers them with large doses of salt or sugar-juice; and this 
treatment is said to be very effective, also, in the reduction of their 
wildness... 


The gurana, prepared from the fruit of the Paullinia sorbilis_, is a 
hard, chocolate-brown mass, of a slightly bitter taste, and of no smell 
whatever. It is usually sold in cylindric pieces of from ten inches to a 
foot in length, in which the half-bruised almond-like seeds are still 
distinguishable; the more homogeneous and the harder the mass, the 
better is its quality. To render it eatable, or rather drinkable, it is 

rasped as fine as possible on the rough, bony roof of the mouth of the 
_Sudis gigas (pira-rucu), and mixed with a little sugar and water. A 
teaspoonful in a cup of warm water is said to be an excellent remedy in 
slight attacks of ague. 


The taste of this beverage, reminding one slightly of almonds, is very 
palatable; still, it scarcely accounts for the passionate liking 

entertained for it by the inhabitants of the greater part of South 
America. It must be the stimulating effects of the paullinin it contains 
(an alkaloid like caffeine and theine) that render it so indispensable 

to those who have been accustomed to it. All the boats that come lightly 
freighted with ipecacuanha and deer- or tiger-hides, from Mato Grosso 
down the Arinos and the Tapajoz, in face of the considerable cataracts 
and rapids of the latter, take their full loads of guarana at Santarem; 

and the heavy boats of the Madeira also convey large quantities of it to 
Bolivia; for at Cuyaba, as well as at Santa Cruz de la Sierra and 
Cochabamba, there are many who cannot do without their guarana, for 
which they often have to pay thirty francs the pound, and who prefer all 
the rigors of fasting to abstinence from their favorite beverage. On the 
other hand, the mestizo population on the Amazon, where it is prepared 
on a large scale by the half-civilized tribes of the Mauhés and 
Mundurucus and sold at about three francs the pound, are not so 
passionately attached to it; they rather take coffee and a sort of 

coarse chocolate, which they manufacture for themselves. 











RIVER SCENE, ISLEZ OF PINES 


Cuba's Isle of Pines 


A SOJOURN IN CUBA 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Thousand-Mile Walk to the Gulf, by John Muir 


One day in January I climbed to the housetop to get a view of another 
of the fine sunsets of this land of flowers. The landscape was a strip 

of clear Gulf water, a strip of sylvan coast, a tranquil company of 

shell and coral keys, and a gloriously colored sky without a 
threatening cloud. All the winds were hushed and the calm of the 
heavens was as profound as that of the palmy islands and their 
encircling waters. As I gazed from one to another of the palm-crowned 
keys enclosed by the sunset-colored dome, my eyes chanced to rest upon 
the fluttering sails of a Yankee schooner that was threading the 
tortuous channel in the coral reef leading to the harbor of Cedar Keys. 
“There,” thought I, “perhaps I may sail in that pretty white moth.” she 
proved to be the schooner Island Belle. 


One day soon after her arrival I went over the key to the harbor, for I 
was now strong enough to walk. Some of her crew were ashore after 
water. I waited until their casks were filled, and went with them to 

the vessel in their boat. Ascertained that she was ready to sail with 

her cargo of lumber for Cuba. I engaged passage on her for twenty-five 
dollars, and asked her sharp-visaged captain when he would sail. “Just 


as soon,” said he, “as we get a north wind. We have had northers enough 
when we did not want them, and now we have this dying breath from the 
south.” 


Hurrying back to the house, I gathered my plants, took leave of my kind 
friends, and went aboard, and soon, as if to calm the captain’s 
complaints, Boreas came foaming loud and strong. The little craft was 
quickly trimmed and snugged, her inviting sails spread open, and away 
she dashed to her ocean home like an exulting war-horse to the battle. 
Islet after islet speedily grew dim and sank beneath the horizon. 

Deeper became the blue of the water, and in a few hours all of Florida 
vanished. 


This excursion on the sea, the first one after twenty years in the 

woods, was of course exceedingly interesting, and I was full of hope, 
glad to be once more on my journey to the South. Boreas increased in 
power and the Island Belle appeared to glory in her speed and managed 
her full-spread wings as gracefully as a sea-bird. In less than a day 

our norther increased in strength to the storm point. Deeper and wider 
became the valleys, and yet higher the hills of the round plain of 

water. The flying jib and gaff topsails were lowered and mainsails 
close-reefed, and our deck was white with broken wave-tops. 


“You had better go below,” said the captain. “The Gulf Stream, opposed 
by this wind, is raising a heavy sea and you will be sick. No landsman 
can stand this long.” I replied that I hoped the storm would be as 
violent as his ship could bear, that I enjoyed the scenery of such a 

sea so much that it was impossible to be sick, that I had long waited 

in the woods for just such a storm, and that, now that the precious 

thing had come, I would remain on deck and enjoy it. “Well,” said he, 
“if you can stand this, you are the first landsman I ever saw that 

could.” 


I remained on deck, holding on by a rope to keep from being washed 
overboard, and watched the behavior of the Belle as she dared nobly on; 
but my attention was mostly directed among the glorious fields of 
foam-topped waves. The wind had a mysterious voice and carried nothing 
now of the songs of birds or of the rustling of palms and fragrant 

vines. Its burden was gathered from a stormy expanse of crested waves 
and briny tangles. I could see no striving in those magnificent 
wave-motions, no raging; all the storm was apparently inspired with 
nature’s beauty and harmony. Every wave was obedient and harmonious as 
the smoothest ripple of a forest lake, and after dark all the water was 
phosphorescent like silver fire, a glorious sight. 


Our luminous storm was all too short for me. Cuba’s rock-waves loomed 
above the white waters early in the morning. The sailors, accustomed to 
detect the faintest land line, pointed out well-known guiding 
harbor-marks back of the Morro Castle long before I could see them 


through the flying spray. We sailed landward for several hours, the 
misty shore becoming gradually more earthlike. A flock of 
white-plumaged ships was departing from the Havana harbor, or, like us, 
seeking to enter it. No sooner had our little schooner flapped her 

sails in the lee of the Castle than she was boarded by a swarm of 
daintily dressed officials who were good-naturedly and good-gesturedly 
making all sorts of inquiries, while our busy captain, paying little 
attention to them, was giving orders to his crew. 


The neck of the harbor is narrow and it is seldom possible to sail in 

to appointed anchorage without the aid of a steam tug. Our captain 
wished to save his money, but after much profitless tacking was 
compelled to take the proffered aid of steam, when we soon reached our 
quiet mid-harbor quarters and dropped anchor among ships of every size 
from every sea. 


I was still four or five hundred yards from land and could determine no 
plant in sight excepting the long arched leaf banners of the banana and 
the palm, which made a brave show on the Morro Hill. When we were 
approaching the land, I observed that in some places it was distinctly 
yellow and I wondered while we were yet some miles distant whether the 
color belonged to the ground or to sheets of flowers. From our harbor 
home I could now see that the color was plant-gold. On one side of the 
harbor was a city of these yellow plants; on the other, a city of 

yellow stucco houses, narrowly and confusedly congregated. 


“Do you want to go ashore?” said the captain to me. “Yes,” I replied, 
“but I wish to go to the plant side of the harbor.” “Oh, well,” he 

said, “come with me now. There are some fine squares and gardens in the 
city, full of all sorts of trees and flowers. Enjoy these to-day, and 

some other day we will all go over the Morro Hill with you and gather 
shells. All kinds of shells are over there; but these yellow slopes 

that you see are covered only with weeds.” 


We jumped into the boat and a couple of sailors pulled us to the 
thronged, noisy wharf. It was Sunday afternoon,[9] the noisiest day of 
a Havana week. Cathedral bells and prayers in the forenoon, theaters 
and bull-fight bells and bellowings in the afternoon! Lowly whispered 
prayers to the saints and the Virgin, followed by shouts of praise or 
reproach to bulls and matadors! I made free with fine oranges and 
bananas and many other fruits. Pineapple I had never seen before. 
Wandered about the narrow streets, stunned with the babel of strange 
sounds and sights; went gazing, also, among the gorgeously flowered 
garden squares, and then waited among some boxed merchandise until our 
captain, detained by business, arrived. Was glad to escape to our 

little schooner Belle again, weary and heavy laden with excitement and 
tempting fruits. 


[9] Doubtless January 12, 1868. 


As night came on, a thousand lights starred the great town. I was now 

in one of my happy dreamlands, the fairest of West India islands. But 

how, I wondered, shall I be able to escape from this great city 

confusion? How shall I reach nature in this delectable land? Consulting 

my map, I longed to climb the central mountain range of the island and 
trace it through all its forests and valleys and over its summit peaks, 

a distance of seven or eight hundred miles. But alas! though out of 

Florida swamps, fever was yet weighing me down, and a mile of city 
walking was quite exhausting. The weather too was oppressively warm and 
sultry. 


_January 16_. During the few days since our arrival the sun usually has 
risen unclouded, pouring down pure gold, rich and dense, for one or two 
hours. Then islandlike masses of white-edged cumuli suddenly appeared, 
grew to storm size, and in a few minutes discharged rain in tepid 

plashing bucketfuls, accompanied with high wind. This was followed by a 
short space of calm, half-cloudy sky, delightfully fragrant with 

flowers, and again the air would become hot, thick, and sultry. 


This weather, as may readily be perceived, was severe to one so weak 

and feverish, and after a dozen trials of strength over the Morro Hill 

and along the coast northward for shells and flowers, I was sadly 
compelled to see that no enthusiasm could enable me to walk to the 
interior. So I was obliged to limit my researches to within ten or 

twelve miles of Havana. Captain Parsons offered his ship as my 
headquarters and my weakness prevented me from spending a single night 
ashore. 


The daily programme for nearly all the month that I spent here was 
about as follows: After breakfast a sailor rowed me ashore on the north 
side of the harbor. A few minutes’ walk took me past the Morro Castle 
and out of sight of the town on a broad cactus common, about as 
solitary and untrodden as the tangles of Florida. Here I zigzagged and 
gathered prizes among unnumbered plants and shells along the shore, 
stopping to press the plant specimens and to rest in the shade of 
vine-heaps and bushes until sundown. The happy hours stole away until I 
had to return to the schooner. Either I was seen by the sailors who 
usually came for me, or I hired a boat to take me back. Arrived, I 
reached up my press and a big handful of flowers, and with a little 
help climbed up the side of my floating home. 


Refreshed with supper and rest, I recounted my adventures in the vine 
tangles, cactus thickets, sunflower swamps and along the shore among 
the breakers. My flower specimens, also, and pocketfuls of shells and 
corals had to be reviewed. Next followed a cool, dreamy hour on deck 
amid the lights of the town and the various vessels coming and 
departing. 


Many strange sounds were heard: the vociferous, unsmotherable bells, 
the heavy thundering of cannon from the Castle, and the shouts of the 
sentinels in measured time. Combined they made the most incessant 
sharp-angled mass of noise that I ever was doomed to hear. Nine or ten 
o’clock found me in a small bunk with the harbor wavelets tinkling 
outside close to my ear. The hours of sleep were filled with dreams of 
heavy heat, of fruitless efforts for the disentanglement of vines, or 

of running from curling breakers back to the Morro, etc. Thus my days 
and nights went on. 


Occasionally I was persuaded by the captain to go ashore in the evening 
on his side of the harbor, accompanied perhaps by two or three other 
captains. After landing and telling the sailors when to call for us, we 
hired a carriage and drove to the upper end of the city, to a fine 

public square adorned with shady walks and magnificent plants. A brass 
band in imposing uniform played the characteristic lance-noted martial 
airs of the Spanish. Evening is the fashionable hour for aristocratic 
drives about the streets and squares, the only time that is 

delightfully cool. I never saw elsewhere people so neatly and 
becomingly dressed. The proud best-family Cubans may fairly be called 
beautiful, are under- rather than over-sized, with features exquisitely 
moulded, and set off with silks and broadcloth in excellent taste. 
Strange that their amusements should be so coarse. Bull-fighting, 
brain-splitting bell-ringing, and the most piercing artificial music 
appeal to their taste. 


The rank and wealth of Havana nobility, when out driving, seems to be 
indicated by the distance of their horses from the body of the 

carriage. The higher the rank, the longer the shafts of the carriage, 

and the clumsier and more ponderous are the wheels, which are not 
unlike those of a cannon-cart. A few of these carriages have shafts 
twenty-five feet in length, and the brilliant-liveried negro driver on 

the lead horse, twenty or thirty feet in advance of the horse in the 
shafts, is beyond calling distance of his master. 


Havana abounds in public squares, which in all my random strolls 
throughout the big town I found to be well watered, well cared for, 
well planted, and full of exceedingly showy and interesting plants, 
rare even amid the exhaustless luxuriance of Cuba. These squares also 
contained fine marble statuary and were furnished with seats in the 
shadiest places. Many of the walks were paved instead of graveled. 


The streets of Havana are crooked, labyrinthic, and exceedingly narrow. 
The sidewalks are only about a foot wide. A traveler experiences 

delightful relief when, heated and wearied by rains through the breadth 

of the dingy yellow town, dodging a way through crowds of men and mules 
and lumbering carts and carriages, he at length finds shelter in the 

spacious, dustless, cool, flowery squares; still more when, emerging 

from all the din and darkness of these lanelike streets, he suddenly 


finds himself out in the middle of the harbor, inhaling full-drawn 
breaths of the sea breezes. 


The interior of the better houses which came under my observation 
struck me with the profusion of dumpy, ill-proportioned pillars at the 
entrances and in the halls, and with the spacious open-fielded 
appearance of their enclosed square house-gardens or courts. Cubans in 
general appear to me superfinely polished, polite, and agreeable in 
society, but in their treatment of animals they are cruel. I saw more 
downright brutal cruelty to mules and horses during the few weeks I 
stayed there than in my whole life elsewhere. Live chickens and hogs 
are tied in bunches by the legs and carried to market thus, slung on a 
mule. In their general treatment of all sorts of animals they seem to 
have no thought for them beyond cold-blooded, selfish interest. 


In tropical regions it is easy to build towns, but it is difficult to 

subdue their armed and united plant inhabitants, and to clear fields 

and make them blossom with breadstuff. The plant people of temperate 
regions, feeble, unarmed, unallied, disappear under the trampling feet 
of flocks, herds, and man, leaving their homes to enslavable plants 
which follow the will of man and furnish him with food. But the armed 
and united plants of the tropics hold their rightful kingdom 

plantfully, nor, since the first appearance of Lord Man, have they ever 
suffered defeat. 


A large number of Cuba’s wild plants circle closely about Havana. In 
five minutes’ walk from the wharf I could reach the undisturbed 
settlements of Nature. The field of the greater portion of my rambling 
researches was a strip of rocky common, silent and unfrequented by 
anybody save an occasional beggar at Nature’s door asking a few roots 
and seeds. This natural strip extended ten miles along the coast 
northward, with but few large-sized trees and bushes, but rich in 
magnificent vines, cacti-composites, leguminous plants, grasses, etc. 
The wild flowers of this seaside field are a happy band, closely joined 
in splendid array. The trees shine with blossoms and with light 
reflected from the leaves. The individuality of the vines is lost in 
trackless, interlacing, twisting, overheaping union. 


Our American “South” is rich in flowery vines. In some districts almost 
every tree is crowned with them, aiding each other in grace and beauty. 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee have the grapevine in predominant 
numbers and development. Farther south dwell the greenbriers and 
countless leguminous vines. A vine common among the Florida islets, 
perhaps belonging to the dogbane family, over-runs live-oaks and 
palmettos, with frequently more than a hundred stems twisted into one 
cable. Yet in no section of the South are there such complicated and 
such gorgeously flowered vine-tangles as flourish in armed safety in 
the hot and humid wild gardens of Cuba. 


The longest and the shortest vine that I found in Cuba were both 
leguminous. I have said that the harbor side of the Morro Hill is 

clothed with tall yellow-flowered composites through which it is 
difficult to pass. But there are smooth, velvety, lawnlike patches in 

these Composite forests. Coming suddenly upon one of these open 
places, I stopped to admire its greenness and smoothness, when I 
observed a sprinkling of large papilionaceous blossoms among the short 
green grass. The long composites that bordered this little lawn were 
entwined and almost smothered with vines which bore similar corollas in 
tropic abundance. 


I at once decided that these sprinkled flowers had been blown off the 
encompassing tangles and had been kept fresh by dew and by spray from 
the sea. But, on stooping to pick one of them up, I was surprised to 

find that it was attached to Mother Earth by a short, prostrate, 

slender hair of a vine stem, bearing, besides the one large blossom, a 
pair or two of linear leaves. The flower weighed more than stem, root, 
and leaves combined. Thus, in a land of creeping and twining giants, we 
find also this charming, diminutive simplicity—the vine reduced to its 
lowest terms. 


The longest vine, prostrate and untwined like its little neighbor, 
covers patches of several hundred square yards with its countless 
branches and close growth of upright, trifoliate, smooth green leaves. 
The flowers are as plain and unshowy in size and color as those of the 
sweet peas of gardens. The seeds are large and satiny. The whole plant 
is noble in its motions and features, covering the ground with a depth 
of unconfused leafage which I have never seen equaled by any other 
plant. The extent of leaf-surface is greater, I think, than that of a 

large Kentucky oak. It grows, as far as my observation has reached, 
only upon shores, in a soil composed of broken shells and corals, and 
extends exactly to the water-line of the highest-reaching waves. The 
same plant is abundant in Florida. 


The cacti form an important part of the plant population of my ramble 
ground. They are various as the vines, consisting now of a diminutive 
joint or two hid in the weeds, now rising into bushy trees, 
wide-topped, with trunks a foot in diameter, and with glossy, 
dark-green joints that reflect light like the silex-varnished palms. 
They are planted for fences, together with the Spanish bayonet and 
agave. 


In one of my first walks I was laboriously scrambling among some low 
rocks gathering ferns and vines, when I was startled by finding my face 
close to a great snake, whose body was disposed carelessly like a 

castaway rope among the weeds and stones. After escaping and coming to 
my senses, I discovered that the snake was a member of the vegetable 
kingdom, capable of no dangerous amount of locomotion, but possessed of 
many a fang, and prostrate as though under the curse of Eden, “Upon thy 


belly shalt thou go and dust shalt thou eat.” 


One day, after luxuriating in the riches of my Morro pasture, and 
pressing many new specimens, I went down to the bank of brilliant 
wave-washed shells to rest awhile in their beauty, and to watch the 
breakers that a powerful norther was heaving in splendid rank along the 
coral boundary. I gathered pocketfuls of shells, mostly small but fine 

in color and form, and bits of rosy coral. Then I amused myself by 
noting the varying colors of the waves and the different forms of their 
curved and blossoming crests. While thus alone and free it was 
interesting to learn the richly varied songs, or what we mortals call 

the roar, of expiring breakers. I compared their variation with the 
different distances to which the broken wave-water reached landward in 
its farthest-flung foam-wreaths, and endeavored to form some idea of 
the one great song sounding forever all around the white-blooming 
shores of the world. 


Rising from my shell seat, I watched a wave leaping from the deep and 
coming far up the beveled strand to bloom and die in a mass of white. 
Then I followed the spent waters in their return to the blue deep, 

wading in their spangled, decaying fragments until chased back up the 
bank by the coming of another wave. While thus playing half studiously, 
I discovered in the rough, beaten deathbed of the wave a little plant 

with closed flowers. It was crouching in a hollow of the brown 
wave-washed rock, and one by one the chanting, dying waves rolled over 
it. The tips of its delicate pink petals peered above the clasping 

green calyx. “Surely,” said I, as I stooped over it for a moment, 

before the oncoming of another wave, “surely you cannot be living here! 
You must have been blown from some warm bank, and rolled into this 
little hollow crack like a dead shell.” But, running back after every 
retiring wave, I found that its roots were wedged into a shallow 

wrinkle of the coral rock, and that this wave-beaten chink was indeed 

its dwelling-place. 


I had oftentimes admired the adaptation displayed in the structure of 
the stately dulse and other seaweeds, but never thought to find a 
highbred flowering plant dwelling amid waves in the stormy, roaring 
domain of the sea. This little plant has smooth globular leaves, fleshy 
and translucent like beads, but green like those of other land plants. 
The flower is about five eighths of an inch in diameter, rose-purple, 
opening in calm weather, when deserted by the waves. In general 
appearance it is like a small portulaca. The strand, as far as I walked 
it, was luxuriantly fringed with woody _Composite_, two or three feet 
in height, their tops purple and golden with a profusion of flowers. 
Among these I discovered a small bush whose yellow flowers were ideal; 
all the parts were present regularly alternate and in fives, and all 
separate, a plain harmony. 


When a page is written over but once it may be easily read; but if it 


be written over and over with characters of every size and style, it 

soon becomes unreadable, although not a single confused meaningless 
mark or thought may occur among all the written characters to mar its 
perfection. Our limited powers are similarly perplexed and overtaxed in 
reading the inexhaustible pages of nature, for they are written over 

and over uncountable times, written in characters of every size and 
color, sentences composed of sentences, every part of a character a 
sentence. There is not a fragment in all nature, for every relative 
fragment of one thing is a full harmonious unit in itself. All together 
form the one grand palimpsest of the world. 


One of the most common plants of my pasture was the agave. It is 
sometimes used for fencing. One day, in looking back from the top of 
the Morro Hill, as I was returning to the Island Belle, I chanced to 
observe two poplar-like trees about twenty-five feet in height. They 
were growing in a dense patch of cactus and vine-knotted sunflowers. I 
was anxious to see anything so homelike as a poplar, and so made haste 
towards the two strange trees, making a way through the cactus and 
sunflower jungle that protected them. I was surprised to find that what 
I took to be poplars were agaves in flower, the first I had seen. They 
were almost out of flower, and fast becoming wilted at the approach of 
death. Bulbs were scattered about, and a good many still remained on 
the branches, which gave it a fruited appearance. 


The stem of the agave seems enormous in size when one considers that it 
is the growth of a few weeks. This plant is said to make a mighty 

effort to flower and mature its seeds and then to die of exhaustion. 

Now there is not, so far as I have seen, a mighty effort or the need of 
one, in wild Nature. She accomplishes her ends without unquiet effort, 
and perhaps there is nothing more mighty in the development of the 
flower-stem of the agave than in the development of a grass panicle. 


Havana has a fine botanical garden. I spent pleasant hours in its 
magnificent flowery arbors and around its shady fountains. There is a 
palm avenue which is considered wonderfully stately and beautiful, 
fifty palms in two straight lines, each rigidly perpendicular. The 
smooth round shafts, slightly thicker in the middle, appear to be 
productions of the lathe, rather than vegetable stems. The fifty arched 
crowns, inimitably balanced, blaze in the sunshine like heaps of stars 
that have fallen from the skies. The stems were about sixty or seventy 
feet in height, the crowns about fifteen feet in diameter. 


Along a stream-bank were tall, waving bamboos, leafy as willows, and 
infinitely graceful in wind gestures. There was one species of palm, 
with immense bipinnate leaves and leaflets fringed, jagged, and 
one-sided, like those of _Adiantum_. Hundreds of the most 
gorgeous-flowered plants, some of them large trees, belonging to the 
_Leguminosze_. Compared with what I have before seen in artificial 
flower-gardens, this is past comparison the grandest. It is a perfect 


metropolis of the brightest and most exuberant of garden plants, 

watered by handsome fountains, while graveled and finely bordered walks 
slant and curve in all directions, and in all kinds of fanciful 

playground styles, more like the fairy gardens of the Arabian Nights 

than any ordinary man-made pleasure-ground. 


In Havana I saw the strongest and the ugliest negroes that I have met 
in my whole walk. The stevedores of the Havana wharf are muscled in 
true giant style, enabling them to tumble and toss ponderous casks and 
boxes of sugar weighing hundreds of pounds as if they were empty. I 
heard our own brawny sailors, after watching them at work a few 
minutes, express unbounded admiration of their strength, and wish that 
their hard outbulging muscles were for sale. The countenances of some 
of the negro orange-selling dames express a devout good-natured 
ugliness that I never could have conceived any arrangement of flesh and 
blood to be capable of. Besides oranges they sold pineapples, bananas, 
and lottery tickets. 
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AT the river were several picturesque two-wheeled carts waiting to be 
ferried across. Drawn by ten, twenty, and even as many as thirty oxen, 
these heavy hooded vehicles travelled across country in a most wonderful 
manner. Naturally they had to be of solid construction to stand the wear 
and tear demanded of them. Their wheels were heavy solid discs of hard 
wood encircled by powerful tyres of iron. A primitive system of brake--a 
mere bar of wood held in position by ropes--retarded the speed of the 
vehicle down extra-steep declivities. When going up or down hill the 
friction of the wheels upon their axles produced a continuous shrill 
whistle, which, when heard from a distance, sounded not unlike the 
whistle of a locomotive. In the deathly stillness of the Goyaz landscape 
those whistles could be heard a long way off. The expectant 
farmers--expectant, because those trading carts conveyed to them a good 
deal of the food-stuff, salt, and other necessaries of life, as well as 

the luxuries they could afford--were clever at recognizing the whistles 
of the various carts, and they identified one special cart or another by 
what they poetically called the "voice of the wheel" or the "song of 
Goyaz." 


There were some picturesque rapids just above the spot where we crossed 
the Corumba River, which flowed in a tortuous channel with a general 
direction of W.S.W. 


To the east of our track, as we proceeded northward, stood a glorious 
range of hills with magnificent grazing land extending for many miles. In 
front of us to the north and N.N.E. towered a high plateau, the Serra de 
Callos, also called, I believe, Serra do Cusuzeiro. 


Still travelling up and down and across several streamlets, we reached at 
sunset the Rio Boccagna (2,230 ft. above the sea level), which, soon 
after passing the place where we crossed it, entered the large river 

Bagri, winding its way through a gorgeous forest. We had passed during 
the day really wonderful grazing land on either side of the track, but 
principally to the east, between the north bank of the Corumba River and 
Camp Mazagan. There were plenty of small streams in the hilly and 
sometimes slightly wooded valleys. 


At seven o'clock, having ridden that day 76 kil., we halted after dark at 
the moradoria_, or farm, of Mazagan (elev. 2,375 ft. above the sea 
level). We were politely asked to enter the house, and immediately 
preparations were made to clear out the best room for me. The 
illumination was not grand: an ancient metal arrangement--not unlike a 
Pompeian lamp--with a wick soaked in oil profusely smoking. In the dim 
light I could just distinguish in the background, reclining against the 
wall, a youth with a guitar, from which two chords--always the same two 
chords--were strummed. The boy seemed in a trance over this musical 
composition, and even our appearance had not disturbed his efforts. He 
had taken no notice whatever of us. Dinner was prepared--it took a long 
time--the musician all the time delighting his admiring family with the 


two monotonous chords. 


"It is a pity," said his delighted mother to me, "that we cannot send him 
to school. He is a genius; he would astonish the world." 


"Yes," I hastily agreed, "it isa pity you cannot send him ... 
somewhere!" 


"Can you not take him with you?" 


I explained to the poor woman that it required very civilized people to 
appreciate her son's music. Among the wild Indians I expected to find, 
later on in my journey, I was sure that with music like that, we should 
all be killed; they were such savages! 


After two solid hours--and the two chords still continuing, with no signs 
whatever of relenting--I asked the musical genius if he could treat me to 
a different tune. Alas! he knew no other, but as he saw that I was so 
fond of music he would again, with the greatest pleasure, go on playing 
the same air--he called it an air. 


"Muito obrigado!_ (Thank you very much!)" I moaned, with a sickly smile 
on my lips and a violent internal wish to smash guitar and guitarist. 


"No hai de que!_ (Do not mention it!)" and here recommenced the 
repetition of the two chords. 


"I should like to go to sleep now; thank you very much again for the 
lovely music," I next plaintively added, in my most approved Brazilian 
politeness. 


"Oh, not at all: I shall go on playing while you are sleeping. It will 
give you pleasant dreams!" 


It was too pathetic. Nothing short of murder could have stopped his 
enthusiasm. Being a traveller of years' experience, I was not to be 
outwitted. As he would not stop the music, I stopped hearing it by 
stuffing my ears tight with cotton-wool. So I slept soundly enough, 
notwithstanding the orchestral entertainment. At sunrise, when I opened 
my eyes again, the boy was still at it. I removed the cotton from my ears 
... yes, indeed, the identical two chords! 


The boy and the guitar will perhaps never know what a narrow escape they 
both had! In despair I gave orders to get the mules ready at once in 
order to depart immediately. 


Those halts in farmhouses were dreary beyond words. The Brazilians of the 
interior--quite unlike those of the big towns in or near the coast--were 
sullen people, with no conversation--or else too much--no interest in 


anything, no art, no imagination. They were timid and vain to an 

incredible degree, suspicious, avaricious, and easily offended, so that 

the greatest tact had to be used with them. They were ignorant of 

everything even in their own immediate neighbourhood. Yet, mind you, with 
all that, extraordinarily kind and ultra-polite of speech. They all 

seemed turned out of the same mould. When you had seen one you had seen 
them all. There were, of course, a few exceptions--Brazilians of recent 
German, French, Italian or Spanish origin--but these exceptions were 

indeed very rare in the interior. 


Ill-fed, his blood corrupted and impoverished to the utmost degree--his 
health, therefore, never in a normal condition--his finances at the 

lowest ebb, the Brazilian of the interior had little indeed to make him 
happy. His home at best was as miserable and dirty as possible. The room 
generally given to an honoured guest--the best in the house--was the 
granary. More than once was my camp-bed perched on a mound of Indian 
corn. And the furniture? A wooden bench of the roughest 
description--really an instrument of torture rather than an article of 
comfort; a few wooden pegs in the wall for hanging rifles or other 

things; an occasional wooden bedstead; seldom, very seldom, a stool or a 
chair--in any case, never a comfortable one such as you invariably find 
with peasants and old-established colonists of most other countries. They 
cared not for comfort. Their beds, a mass of rags, were shared by masters 
and hens and dogs. Everything was in an abandoned state, everything had 
fallen to rack and ruin. All looked as if they were tired of life, too 

indolent to move. They seldom saluted when you met them on the trail, nor 
when you entered their houses; if they did, they rapidly touched their 
dilapidated hats as if afraid to spoil them. Never did you perceive a 

smile upon their long-drawn countenances. When they greeted one another 
they laid their bodies close together as if about to dance the tango , 

and patted each other repeatedly on the shoulder-blades, turning their 
heads away as if to avoid their reciprocal evil odour. It is not the 

fashion in any part of Brazil to shake hands. Some say it is because of 

the unpleasant feeling of touching sweating hands; others suggest that it 

is to prevent the contagion of the many skin complaints from which 
people suffer. When they do shake hands--with a stranger, for 
instance--one might as well be grasping the very dead hand of a very dead 
man; it is done in so heartless a manner. 


For a consideration they reluctantly gave a stranger what little they 
possessed, but they had not the remotest idea of the value of things. In 
one farmhouse you were charged the equivalent of a few pence for an egg 
or a chicken; in the next farm a small fortune was demanded for similar 
articles of convenience. Men, women, children, dogs, pigs and fowls, all 
lived--not happily, but most unhappily--together. 


No sooner were we able to saddle the animals and pack the baggage and pay 
our hostess, than we tried to make our escape from that musical farm. But 
luck was hard on me that day. One mule was lost, a second received a 


terrible gash in his hind quarters from a powerful kick from another 
mule. 


We went on among low, fairly grassy hills to the west, W.N.W. and to the 
east of us. We still had before us the Serra de Callos--a flat-topped 
tableland some 12 kil. in diameter on the summit, where it was almost 
circular. Its deeply grooved sides showed clearly the great work of 
erosion which had occurred and was still taking place in those regions. 
With the exception of two spurs, which projected on the west and east 
sides of the plateau, its sky-line was quite clean and flat. 


After rising to an elevation of 2,600 ft., then descending to 2,450 ft., 

we crossed two streamlets which afterwards joined a fairly important 

torrent. One was called the Rio Boa Vista. We gradually then rose to 

2,750 ft. on another flat tableland to the east of the Serra de Callos, 

with its sides eroded in two distinct terraces, the higher one being 

almost a straight wall from two-thirds up the side of the range. In the 

lower portion a number of rounded mounds were to be observed, which, with 
a stretch of the imagination and for the sake of comparison, resembled, 
perhaps, elephants' heads. 


North-east of the Serra stood a thickly-wooded, detached mound, while to 
the north as we went along there was displayed before us a magnificent 
view of the flat valley into which we were about to descend. 


Where the country was wooded many trees and plants were to be found, 
useful for their tanning, medicinal, oliferous or lactiferous qualities: 

such as the Dedal, a yellowish-leafed shrub from which a yellow dye can 
be obtained; the tall thin Arariba Amarelho, or Amarelhino (_Centrolobium 
robustum_), a great number of Lobelia trees, with their elongated light 
green leaves and clean barked stems, which eject, from incisions, a 

caustic and poisonous juice. The tallest of all the trees in that region 

was perhaps the Jacaranda, with its tiny leaves.... There were four kinds 

of Jacaranda--the Jacaranda _cabiuna_, rosa_, tan_and_violeta , 
technically known as_ Dalbergia nigra_, Macheerium incorruptibile_, 
_Macherium cencopterum_, Machzrium Alemanni_, Benth. The three latter 
have a specific gravity higher than that of most woods in Brazil, except 

the Pao de ferro (_ Cesalpina ferrea_), the very plentiful Barbatimao 

(_ Stryphnodendron barbatimao_), a mimosa-like tree, and the Vinhatico 
amarello (_Echyrosperum Balthazarii_), the last of which has the highest 
specific gravity of all. 





Then we found plenty of Sambaiba, an excellent wood, and Imuliana, a wood 
of great resistance, much used in certain parts of Brazil for 
constructing fences. 


A peculiar tree with concave leaves shaped like a cup was locally called 
Ariticun or Articun. It produced a large fruit, quite good to eat. 


Much botanical variety was indeed everywhere around us.... There was the 
_terra da folha miuta_, which, as its name tells, possessed minute shiny 
leaves; then the tall Faveiro (_ Pterodon pubescens _), producing a bean, 
and having dark leaves not unlike those of mimosas. Then, many were the 
kinds of acacias we noticed as we went along. 


[Illustration: Picturesque Ox-carts of Goyaz.] 


Still descending, we arrived at the little town of Caldas de Goyaz--so 
called because there were three hot springs of water of different 
temperatures. I visited the three springs. The water tasted slightly of 
iron, was beautifully clear and quite good to drink. Two springs were 
found in a depression some 150 ft. lower than the village--viz., at an 
elevation of 2,450 ft., whereas the village itself was at 2,600 ft. These 
two springs were only 20 ft. away from a stream of cold water. A short 
distance from the cold stream was another stream of hot water emerging 
from the rocks. 


Small rectangular tanks had been made at the two higher springs, which 
were said to possess wonderful curing qualities for eczema and other 
cutaneous troubles; also for rheumatism and blood complaints of all 
kinds. Whether those waters were really beneficial or not, it was not 
possible to ascertain on a passing visit. I drank some of the water and 

it did me no harm, so if it does no good neither is it injurious. 


The village of Caldas showed signs of having seen better days. It was 
clean-looking, but like all other villages of Goyaz it was dreary in the 
extreme. There were only a few houses in the place, and each had a shop; 
all the shops sold similar articles--nickel-plated revolvers, spurs and 
daggers, calicoes, gaudy wearing-apparel, perfumery, and so on. 


For any one interested in the study of the effects of erosion on a 
gigantic scale, no more suitable country could be found than Central 
Brazil. Here again to the E.N.E. of Caldas stood the Serra do Sappé. In 
this case it was not a tableland, like the Serra de Caldas, but purely a 
hill range. The plateau of Serra de Caldas, I was told, measured on its 
summit 12 kil. by 18 kil. 


Again, after leaving Caldas, we went through most wonderful grazing 
ground to the north-east and east of our route at the foot of the Serra 

do Sappé. We had descended to the Rio Lagiadi, 2,480 ft. above the sea 
level, which flowed into the Pirapitinga River (a tributary of the 
Corumba). Once more did we admire that evening the remarkable effect of 
solar radiation, this time a double radiation with one centre--the 

sun--to the west, and a second centre, at a point diametrically opposite, 
to the east. Those radiations, with a gradually expanded width, rose to 
the highest point of the celestial vault, where they met. The effect was 
gorgeous indeed, and gave the observer the impression of being enclosed 
in the immeasurable interior of an amazingly beautiful sea-shell turned 


inside out. 


We arrived in the evening at the farm of Laza (elev. 2,450 ft.), where we 
had to abandon the wounded mule, and also another which, on coming down 
a steep incline, had badly injured its fore leg. 


The pack-saddles used in the interior of Brazil (Minas Geraes, Goyaz and 
Matto Grosso) were the most impracticable, torturing arrangements I have 
ever had to use on my travels. The natives swore by them--it was 
sufficient for anything to be absurdly unpractical for them to do so. It 
only led, as it did with me at first, to continuous unpleasantness, 

wearying discussions and eventual failure if one tried to diverge from 

the local habits, or attempted to eradicate deeply-rooted ideas. 


Let me describe a typical Brazilian pack-saddle. It weighed, with its 
inseparable protecting hide, well over 90 lbs. It was bulky and 
cumbersome, most difficult to lift and set right on the animal's back. It 
consisted of two great parallel, clumsily-carved, heavy U-shaped pieces 
of wood supported upright on two enormous pads, at least double the size 
and thickness necessary. The breast and tail pieces were of extra thick 
leather of great width, which had the double disadvantage of being heavy 
and of producing bad sores by their constant friction and hard, saw-like, 
cutting edges. Then the saddle allowed the loads to hang much too low on 
the sides of the animal's body. This naturally saved trouble and effort 

to the men who packed the animals. Two of them simply lifted the loads 
simultaneously on the two sides and hooked them to the saddle by means of 
adjusted loops of leather or rope. Then came the difficulty of keeping 

the loads in position, so that they would not shift back and forth. This 

was done by passing a leather thong over all and under the animal's 

belly, which was then squeezed beyond all measure. Result of this: 
continuous trouble to pack rebellious animals, who knew what was coming; 
painful marching for the animals, who thus had difficulty in breathing, 
and therefore extra long marches, almost an impossibility without much 
injury to them. We will not speak of sore backs, sore sides, sore chests, 
and sore tail root--which was a matter of course after a pack animal had 
borne for a few hours one of those torturing arrangements on its back. 


I had tried to adopt lighter saddles of a more practical design, such as 

I had used on other expeditions; but as this involved a different method 
altogether of packing the animals, it led to much derision, 
unpleasantness, and refusal to do the work except in their own stupid 
way, so that in order to save time, expense and trouble I had to conform, 
much against my will, to the Brazilian method. It was an impossibility to 
induce a Brazilian of the interior to agree that any other way of doing 
anything was better or even as good as his own. 


A painful phase of human existence, as the country became more and more 
sparsely inhabited, was the number, relative to the population, of cases 
of sexual insanity, due naturally to the great difficulty of intercourse. 


We will not refer to sexual vices--extremely common--which reduced the 
few inhabitants to a state of absolute idiocy. Thus at Laza farm there 

were only three women and no men. They were all of a certain age, and for 
many many years had been there alone, and had not seen a man. They had 
become absolutely insane, and it required no little tact to prevent a 
catastrophe. One--a repulsive, toothless black woman, formerly a 
slave--was in such an excited state of mind that I was really glad when I 
saw my troop of animals started on the march early the next morning. 


On April 6th we were still on the north side of the Serra de Caldas, at 
the northernmost point of which flowed a_riberao_, or great river (elev. 
2,450 ft.). Most beautiful grazing land spread to the north of us, 
enormous stretches of undulating country verdant with delicious grass. 
The Sappé Mountains were still visible in the distance. 


Marching through enchanting country--almost level, or merely rising or 
descending a few feet--with a magnificent view of distant mountains to 
our right and of low flat plains and far-away tablelands to our left, we 
arrived, after a morning's march of 36 kil., at the fazenda of Pouso Alto 
(elev. 2,600 ft.). 


[Illustration: A Home in Central Brazil. ] 
[Illustration: A Clever Automatic Pounding Machine. | 


Outwardly Pouso Alto was by far the neatest-looking fazenda we had yet 
seen since leaving Araguary, but on entering the house the floor was a 
mass of dirt. Fowls were running to and fro all over the rooms. A rough 
table of Portuguese origin, a couple of benches so dirty that one did not 
dare to sit on them, some roughly made bedsteads, miserable and 
filthy--but no washstands or basins, no articles of necessity were 
anywhere to be observed or found. The mattresses--if one can elevate them 
to the dignity of such a name: they were mere bags filled with anything 
that had been found handy, such as the leaves and stalks of Indian-corn, 
wool and dried grass--were rolled up in the daytime. Only one bed was 
still made up. On it a cackling hen was busy laying an egg. That 

egg--a very good egg--was triumphantly served to me for breakfast. 


The walls of nearly all the farmhouses in the southern part of the 

Province of Goyaz were made of wooden lattice work, the square cavities 
formed by the cross sticks being filled in and the whole plastered over 

with mud, which eventually became hard when dry. Near the foundations the 
walls were strengthened with mud bricks half baked. 


Evidently, as was the case with this particular old house, in former 

days, when Goyaz was more prosperous than it is now, in the time of the 
Emperor, most of the houses were whitewashed--a luxury which in these 
days of misery the farmers can no longer indulge in. The doors and 
windows were rambling, though the frames of them were generally solidly 


made, but one never saw a pane of glass in any window anywhere in the 
country. At night the people barricaded themselves tight into their rooms 
and let no air in. It was partly due to fear of attack. Whenever a 

building was whitewashed one invariably saw on it the impression of its 
owner's spread hand in outline, or else his signature in blue paint. The 
favourite colours in house decoration--where any were noticeable--were 
blue and a dirty cinnabar red. 


Dogs were numerous everywhere, and, like their masters, were indolent and 
sleepy. 


In the afternoon of that same day we travelled some 13 kil. more, on 
practically level ground intersected by a couple of streamlets. Marching 
through thinly wooded country, grassy here and there, one began to notice 
a variation in the scenery, which was gradually becoming more tropical 
in appearance. Palm trees, especially burity (_Mauritia vinifera_ M.), in 
single specimens, or in groups, could be seen in the great stretches of 
good grazing country which appeared on both sides of our course. 


We spent the night at the fazenda of Ritiro Alegre (elev. 2,450 ft.), 

which words translated mean "the merry rest"--a most undeserved name, I 
can assure you, for neither merriment nor rest was to be obtained there. 
An evening in a Brazilian farm was, nevertheless, occasionally not devoid 
of interest or of comic scenes. 


These folks evidently valued little the life of their children. As I was 
sitting on the doorstep waiting for my dinner to be cooked, down came, 
galloping at a breakneck speed and riding bareback, a little child of 
eight, carrying slung under his arm a smaller child of one, the latter 
squealing terribly. They both landed safely at the door. Then there 
appeared one of the picturesque carts drawn by twelve oxen, anxiously 
awaited by the family. Twenty snarling, snorting, ill-natured pigs 
provided enough noise seriously to impair the drums of one's ears; and 
when you added to this the monotonous bellowing of cows and oxen, the 
frantic neighing of horses and mules waiting to be fed, the crowing of 
cocks and the cackling of hens, the unmusical shrieks of a beautiful 
_arara_ (or macaw, of gorgeous green, blue, and yellow plumage), and of 
two green parrots--to which total add, please, the piercing yells of the 
children--it was really enough to drive one insane. 


They were superior farmers, those of the "Merry Rest"--no one could 
doubt it when the lady of the house and her pretty daughter arrived from 
an errand and found strangers in the house. Dear me, what style, what 
enchanting affectation, the pretty maid and her mamma put on when they 
perceived us!... With an air of solemnity that was really delightful, 

they each offered us the tip of one finger for us to shake, and spoke 

with such affectation that their words stumbled one against the other. 
Their vocabulary was evidently restricted, and in order to make the 
conversation elegant they interpolated high-sounding words which did not 


exactly belong, but sounded grand in their ears. It was a trial to have 
to remain serious. 


Dinner was served--always the same fare wherever you went. Boiled rice 
(very badly boiled), beans, stewed chicken chopped up, _pimienta_ 
(peppers), fried eggs and Indian corn flour, which one mixed up together 
on one's plate and rendered into a paste. The coffee was always plentiful 
and good, but so strong that it was quite bitter. 


By the light of a wick burning and smoking terribly from the neck of an 
ex-medicine bottle filled with oil, we enjoyed our meal, watched intently 
by the entire family, silent and flattened in semi-obscurity against the 
walls. The primitive lamp gave so little light--although it gave abundant 
smell--that the many figures were almost indistinguishable against the 
dirty background, and all one perceived on raising one's eyes from the 
dinner-plate was a row of expanded eyes, following the movements of our 
hands, and just under that row a row of white teeth. 


When seen in a stronger light it was curious to notice criminal 
characteristics on nearly every face one saw; in the servants at those 
farmhouses one frequently observed murderous-looking creatures whom one 
would not care to meet alone in the dark. They were a special breed of 
stranded outcasts who had drifted there--the outcome of a complex mixture 
of Portuguese, former black slaves, and Indians. When you realized that 

the people who had drifted into the interior were the worst Portuguese, 

the worst blacks, and the Indians who intermarried with these gentry the 
worst Indians, you can well imagine what fine results could be expected 
from such a breed. 


One trait predominant among these people was the unreasonable jealousy of 
the men over their women. Had they been so many Venuses of Milo the men 
could not have guarded them with more ferocity. I am sure it would take a 
brave man indeed, and, above all, a totally blind man, to fall in love 

with the farmers' wives, daughters, or servants of the Province of Goyaz. 


I must say this in favour of my Brazilian men, that, whatever other 
faults they may have had, they always, behaved in a most chivalrous, 
dignified way with the women-folk we met. Never once did I have to 
reprimand them. 


In the morning, as the cows were driven into the yard to be milked, and 
the calves were being suckled by their mothers, and the children, rubbing 
their sleepy eyes with the backs of their hands, scrambled out of the 
house upon their drowsy legs, the girls of the family brought the last 
cups of coffee to us departing strangers. We packed our animals, paid the 
bill, and were off again. 


On April 7th we crossed the Piracanjuga River, another tributary of the 
Corumba, 50 yards wide, flowing from north-east to south-west, at an 


elevation of 2,300 ft. One league (6 kil. 600 m.) farther on we crossed 
another stream flowing east, in its turn a tributary of the Piracanjuga. 


One of the most beautiful trees in that region was the caneleira_, of 
the family of the Laurineas_. Beautiful, too, were the oleo pardo_ and 
_vermelho_(_Myrocarpus frondosus_ and Myrospermum erythrozylon_). 


We were next treated to a view of an extensive, deliciously green valley, 
most excellent for grazing purposes, extending from north to south to the 
west of our route. In the central depression of this valley were _burity_ 
palms in abundance. They say that wherever you find a burity you are sure 
to find water. It is perfectly true, as the burity only flourishes where 

there is a good deal of moisture in the soil. 


Having crossed a low pass, we found ourselves in another valley--this one 
sparsely wooded (2,500 ft. above the sea level), very beautiful, with 
undulations some 200 ft. high, and with streamlets at the bottom of most 
of the undulations. The summit of the highest elevation on that 
undulating land was 2,750 ft., the level of the principal streamlet 2,600 

ft. above the sea. 











THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH 
from the Prpject Gutenberg etext of By Canadian Streams, by Lawrence J. Burpee 


But, in the ancient woods the Indian old, 
Unequal to the chase, 
Sighs as he thinks of all the paths untold, 
No longer trodden by his fleeting race, 
And, westward, on far-stretching prairies damp, 
The savage shout, and mighty bison tramp 
Roll thunder with the lifting mists of morn. 
MAIR. 


In September 1738 a party of French explorers left Fort Maurepas, near 


the mouth of the Winnipeg River, and, skirting the lower end of Lake 
Winnipeg in their canoes, reached the delta of the Red River of the 

North. Threading its labyrinthine channels, they finally emerged on the 
main stream. The commander of this little band of pathfinders--first of 
white men to see the waters of the Red River--was Pierre Gaultier de la 
Vérendrye, one of the most dauntless and unselfish characters in the 
whole history of exploration. Paddling up the river, La Vérendrye and 
his men finally came to the mouth of the Assiniboine, or the Forks of 

the Asiliboiles, as La Vérendrye calls it, where he met a party of Crees 
with two war-chiefs. The chiefs tried to dissuade him from continuing 
his journey toward the west, using the usual native arguments as to the 
dangers of the way, and the treachery of other tribes; but La Vérendrye 
had heard such arguments before, and was not to be turned from his 
purpose by dangers, real or assumed. He had set his heart on the 
discovery of the Western Sea, and as a means to that end was now on his 
way to visit a strange tribe of Indians whose country lay toward the 
south-west--the Mandans of the Missouri. Leaving one of his officers 
behind to build a fort at the mouth of the Assiniboine, about where the 
city of Winnipeg stands to-day, he continued his journey to the west. 
Somewhere near the present town of Portage la Prairie, he and his men 
built another small post, afterwards known as Fort La Reine. From this 
outpost he set out in October, with a selected party of twenty men, for 

an overland journey to the Mandan villages on the Missouri. Visiting a 
village of Assiniboines on the way, La Vérendrye arrived on the banks of 
the Missouri on the third of December. Knowing the value of an imposing 
appearance, he made his approach to the Mandan village as spectacular as 
possible. His men marched in military array, with the French flag borne 
in front, and as the Mandans crowded out to meet him, the explorer 
brought his little company to a stand, and had them fire a salute of 

three volleys, with all the available muskets, to the unbounded 
astonishment and no small terror of the Mandans, to whom both the white 
men and their weapons were entirely unknown. After spending some time 
with the Mandans, La Vérendrye returned to Fort La Reine, leaving two of 
his men behind to learn the language, and pick up all the information 
obtainable as to the unknown country that lay beyond, and the prospects 
of reaching the Western Sea by way of the Missouri. The story of La 
Vérendrye’s later explorations, and his efforts to realise his life-long 
ambition to reach the shores of the Western Sea, is full of interest, 

but lies outside the present subject. 


Returning to the Red River of the North, and spanning the interval in 
time to the close of the eighteenth century, we find another party of 
white men making their way up its muddy waters. This "brigade" of 
fur-traders, as it was called, was in charge of a famous Nor’-Wester 
known as Alexander Henry, whose voluminous journals were resurrected 
from the archives of the Library of Parliament at Ottawa some years ago. 
Henry gives us an admirably full picture of the Red River country and 
its human and other inhabitants, as they were in his day. One can see 

the long string of heavily laden canoes as they forced their way slowly 


up the current of the Red River, paddles dipping rhythmically to the 
light-hearted chorus of some old Canadian chanson_. At night the camp 
is pitched on some comparatively high ground, fires are lighted, kettles 
hung, and the evening meal despatched. Then the men gather about the 
camp-fires, fill their pipes, and an hour is spent in song and story. 

They turn in early, however, for the day’s paddling has been long and 
heavy, and they must be off again before daylight on the morrow. So the 
story runs from day to day. 


They reach the mouth of the Assiniboine, and Henry notes the ruins of La 
Vérendrye’s old Fort Rouge. Old residents of Winnipeg will appreciate 
his feeling references to the clinging character of the soil about the 
mouth of the Assiniboine: "The last rain had turned it into a kind of 
mortar that adheres to the foot like tar, so that at every step we raise 
several pounds of it." 


These were the days when the buffalo roamed in vast herds throughout the 
great western plains. One gets from Henry’s narrative some idea of 

their almost inconceivable numbers. As he ascended the Red River, the 
country seemed alive with them. The "beach, once a soft black mud into 
which a man would sink knee-deep, is now made hard as pavement by the 
numerous herds coming to drink. The willows are entirely trampled and 
torn to pieces; even the bark of the smaller trees is rubbed off in 

places. The grass on the first bank of the river is entirely worn 

away." As the brigade nears the point where the international boundary 
crosses the Red River, an immense herd is seen, "commencing about half a 
mile from the camp, whence the plain was covered on the west side of the 
river as far as the eye could reach. They were moving southward slowly, 
and the meadow seemed as if in motion." 


One further glimpse from Henry’s Journal will serve to give some idea of 
life on the banks of the Red River at the beginning of the last century. 
Henry is describing the "bustle and noise which attended the 
transportation of _five_ pieces of trading goods" from his own fort to 

one of the branch establishments. 


"Antoine Payet, guide and second in command, leads the van, with a cart 
drawn by two horses and loaded with his private baggage, cassettes, 
bags, kettles, etc. Madame Payet follows the cart with a child a year 

old on her back, very merry. Charles Bottineau, with two horses and a 
cart loaded with one and a half packs, his own baggage, and two young 
children, with kettles and other trash hanging on to it. Madame 
Bottineau, with a squalling infant on her back, scolding and tossing it 
about. Joseph Dubord goes on foot, with his long pipe-stem and calumet 
in his hand; Madame Dubord follows on foot, carrying his tobacco-pouch 
with a broad bead-tail. Antoine La Pointe, with another cart and 

horses, loaded with two pieces of goods and with baggage belonging to 
Brisebois, Jasmin and Pouliot, and a kettle hung on each side. Auguste 
Brisebois follows with only his gun on his shoulder and a fresh-lighted 


pipe in his mouth. Michel Jasmin goes next, like Brisebois, with gun 
and pipe, puffing out clouds of smoke. Nicolas Pouliot, the greatest 
smoker in the North-West, has nothing but pipe and pouch. These three 
fellows, having taken a farewell dram and lighted fresh pipes, go on 
brisk and merry, playing numerous pranks. Domin Livernois, with a young 
mare, the property of Mr. Langlois, loaded with weeds for smoking, an 
old worsted bag (madame’s property), some squashes and potatoes, a small 
keg of fresh water, and two young whelps howling. Next goes Livernois’ 
young horse, drawing a _travaille_ loaded with his baggage and a large 
worsted mashguemcate_ belonging to Madame Langlois. Next appears 
Madame Cameron’s mare, kicking, rearing, and snorting, hauling a 
_travaille_ loaded with a bag of flour, cabbages, turnips, onions, a 

small keg of water, and a large kettle of broth. Michel Langlois, who 

is master of the band, now comes on leading a horse that draws a 
_travaille_ nicely covered with a new-painted tent, under which his 
daughter and Mrs. Cameron lie at full length, very sick; this covering 

or canopy has a pretty effect in the caravan, and appears at a great 
distance in the plains. Madame Langlois brings up the rear of the human 
beings, following the _travaille_ with a slow step and melancholy air, 
attending to the wants of her daughter, who, notwithstanding her 
sickness, can find no other expressions of gratitude to her parents than 
by calling them dogs, fools, beasts, etc. The rear guard consists of a 
long train of twenty dogs--some for sleighs, some for game, and others 
of no use whatever, except to snarl and destroy meat. The total forms a 
procession nearly a mile long, and appears like a large band of 
Assiniboines." 


To the uninitiated, it may be explained that a_cassette_ is a box for 
carrying small articles; calumet is, of course, the Indian pipe; a 
_travaille_ is a primitive species of conveyance, consisting of a couple 
of long poles, one end fastened to a horse or dog, as the case may be, 
and the other trailing on the ground. Cross-bars lashed midway hold the 
poles together, and serve as a foundation for whatever load, human or 
otherwise, it is intended to carry. Mashguemcate_ is a species of bag, 

a general receptacle for odds and ends. 











Devils Tower, WY 


A DAY AT DEVILS TOWER 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of Devils Tower National Monument, Wyoming, by 
National Park Service 


Pouring a mug of boiled coffee, I wait for the sun to make its 
appearance. The cup steams in the damp, cool morning air. Shivering, I 
press both hands to the heat the thick porcelain holds. 


The sky begins to purple, and stars dim perceptibly. Through the 
campground cottonwoods, the immense, shadow-black bulk of the Tower 
materializes against the sky. It is possible now to discern the flight 

of bats overhead. But, in an instant, their swirling, night-long ballet 
vanishes with the darkness. 


From my campsite along the Belle Fourche—this narrow, meandering river 
the French fur trappers named “the beautiful branch”—I listen to the 

first sounds of the day. Across the river a great horned ow! protests 

the morning’s swift advance. Coming through the veil of river fog, its 
haunting, pervasive hoo-hoo-hoooo_ is enough to freeze the blood of 
cottontails. 


Even before the first hint of light, robins had begun to sing softly. In 
these unhurried morning songs they prove themselves thrushes. With the 
increasing light, the growing blend of wren, vireo, and thrasher music 
intensifies. These soft phrasings soon quicken into proclamations of 


territory, and meadowlarks, mourning doves, and yellowthroats compete 
across thicket, river, and meadow, their singing seemingly sharpened for 
distance and authority. 


Nearby, a cottontail grazes on the dew-bent grass. It pauses 

occasionally, pointing its ears and working its nostrils in my 

direction. Three whitetail deer continue their cautious single-file 
approach, heading from the river bottom toward the higher ground of the 
prairie dog town. Crossing the campground, they repeatedly stop to 
inspect their surroundings. A log snaps and whistles in my fire, 

bringing their heads about in immediate, almost mechanical unison. 
Deliberately the lead animal lifts its tail to expose its white, silent 

signal of danger, and all three step smartly away as if in time to a 

fast metronome. 


Direct sunlight spotlights the Tower. As though to challenge the sudden 
appearance of a gigantic, equally yellow competitor, a meadowlark takes 
wing, singing its loud, clear claim over the prairie dog town. Dawn is 
announced, the day begun. 


The level rays of the sun accentuate the Tower’s vertical polygonal 
columns. The stark contrast of light and shadow imparted by the graceful 
taperings of the soaring, many-sided columns give the Tower a man-made 
look. In this light it resembles the ruin of a stupendous ancient 

temple, not the casual result of some remote geological event. 


Sipping the strong coffee, I wonder at the long procession of vanished 
Indian societies that camped and hunted here periodically through the 
centuries. These ancient peoples devised various stories to explain such 
an unusual landmark. And yet what science now says about the creation of 
Devils Tower would have seemed to those tribes as fantastic as their 
legends of a gargantuan bear gouging the rock seem to us today. Minor 
uncertainties remain, but geologists have pieced together a rough 
picture of the Tower’s probable origin. Some 60 million years ago, great 
Earth stresses began to deform the crust of the continent, resulting in 
the uplifting of the Rocky Mountains and Great Plains region. As the 
surface rock layers began to crumple and fault, magma from deep inside 
the Earth welled up into many of the resulting gaps and fissures. In 
many places on the continent, spectacular volcanoes formed, erupting 
with explosive force. 


As the Rockies were being created, the climate of the continent’s 

interior began to change. The long reign of the dinosaurs that had 
presided over a stable, tropical landscape was coming to an end. The 
climate was gradually becoming cooler and drier. Doubtless the immense 
volumes of volcanic ash ejected into the atmosphere prevented a 
percentage of solar heat from reaching the Earth. Certainly the rise of 
the Rocky Mountains to the west influenced the old weather patterns. As 
the mountain blocks rose higher, they intercepted the warm, moist winds 


that blew inland from the Pacific. With the air masses rising ever 
higher, more and more of the moisture that had watered the extensive 
inland Cretaceous forests and swamplands was prevented from reaching 
what we know today as the Great Plains. 


Steadily the forests retreated eastward as the “rain shadow” cast by the 
mountains extended eastward, shutting off the moist, warm Pacific winds. 
No longer moderated by these winds, the mid-continent was increasingly 
opened to seasonal invasions of northern arctic air. Newer ecosystems, 
such as deserts and grasslands, slowly evolved to replace the lush 

forests and swamps that had for so long sustained the dinosaurs. Just as 
drought, fire, and temperature extremes began to alter the old order in 

the plant kingdom, so did the more adaptable mammals and birds begin to 
replace reptiles as dominant animal forms. 


[Illustration: Both the Kiowa and Cheyenne Indians held similar 
legends on the origin of the Tower. The story goes that tribal 
members were surprised by a gigantic bear, and their incantations 
caused a low, flat rock to rise, lifting them above the reach of the 
bear. The massive beast then gouged huge vertical marks into the 
rock as it attempted to reach the people. Finally, the Indians were 
able to kill the bear._] 


But not all the magma that welled upward during this restless period 
reached the Earth’s surface. Extensive masses were trapped far below the 
surface, where they gradually cooled and congealed. The Missouri Buttes 
and Devils Tower, however, are believed to be necks of extinct 
volcanoes. Geologic evidence indicates the Missouri Buttes formed first 
in two separate eruptions. The magma hardened, plugging the plumbing 
underneath. A third eruption to the southeast resulted in Devils Tower. 


During the ensuing tens of millions of years, the gradual erosion of the 
overlying rock strata revealed these intruded plugs of volcanic rock. 
Since this dense, hard igneous rock resists erosion much better than the 
surrounding sedimentary rock, these formations will continue to stand 
out as features. 


That ancient land of sedimentary rock through which the molten mass of 
Devils Tower penetrated may at one time have been as high as the golden 
eagle I now see drifting high above the Tower. Circling slowly in its 
morning hunt, the eagle spirals upward on the currents of warm air 

rising off the sun-heated rock. Perhaps it now soars at the elevation of 
the land long ago when the heavy, ringing-hard rock of Devils Tower 
oozed like paste far below the surface. 


Today the top of the Tower is 386 meters (1,267 feet) above the Belle 
Fourche River. If that warm, Cretaceous landscape rested 600 meters 
(2,000 feet) above the present summit of the Tower, then more than 900 
vertical meters (3,000 feet) of sedimentary rock has been pared away in 


the last 60 million years. 


The relentless physical agents of erosion—running water, wind, and frost 
action—together with chemical breakdown of rock particles, continue to 
alter the landform. Given enough time, even the very hard rock of the 
Tower itself will waste away. 


Sixty million years ago, when dinosaurs _Triceratops_ and _ Tyrannosaurus 
Rex_ duelled beside the lush river banks of the predecessor of the Belle 
Fourche, the ancestor of the golden eagle was flying overhead. Millions 

of years hence, a descendant of the eagle might soar above this same 
Wyoming landscape. Missing will be the unique shaft of fluted rock we 
call Devils Tower. And what of the men, who for a mere eyeblink of time, 
hunted in its shadow or came to wonder at its somber countenance in the 
morning sun? 


The Tower’s Geological Story 


[Illustration: About 60 million years ago, in early Tertiary times, 

a mass of molten magma forced its way upward through the relatively 
level layers of red, yellow, green, and gray Jurassic sedimentary 
rocks that make up northeastern Wyoming. The mass cooled into a 
hard, igneous rock called phonolite porphyry. An earlier flow of 
magma occurred about 6.5 kilometers (4 miles) to the northwest. 


[Illustration: As millions of years went by, the soft sedimentary 

rocks were eroded, exposing what eventually became known as Devils 
Tower and the Little Missouri Buttes. The erosion process continued, 
baring more and more of the dense, gray rock. Apparently, as the 
magma cooled, the rock contracted and fractured into columns of 4, 

5, 6, or more sides. The larger columns are 2.5 meters (8 feet) in 
diameter at their base and taper to about 1.2 meters (4 feet) at the 


top.] 


[Illustration: Today the Tower rises 264 meters (867 feet) from its 
base to an elevation of 1,560 meters (5,117 feet). The top is 386 
meters (1,267 feet) above the Belle Fourche River at the entrance 
road. The tear-drop shaped top measures 91 meters (300 feet) from 
north to south and 55 meters (180 feet) from west to east. The sides 
rise almost vertically from the base for 12 to 30 meters (40 to 100 
feet) to a narrow bench, from which they again rise steeply to the 
summit. | 


A_thwack_ of an ax against wood puts an end to my daydreaming. My 
companion the cottontail hops for cover. The pair of magpies that have 
been feeding on the remains of a road-killed ground squirrel flash 
upward to safety. The gradual awakening of campground life inspires 
woodpeckers to hammer in the cottonwoods, and a yellow-breasted chat 


adds its odd jibber to the collected noise. 


Gathering up knapsack and camera. | start my hike to the Tower. Already 
the sash of river fog has lifted and the air warmed to shirtsleeve 

comfort. From somewhere on the red cliffs that gown the Tower’s base, 
the faint singing of a rock wren beckons. Ahead lie 13 kilometers (8 
miles) of trail, looping through a mosaic of sights, sounds, and smells 

of grassland, pine forest, woodland, and river. 


From Dog Town to Ant Colony 


Leaving the campground, I follow the trail that leads through the 

prairie dog town. The prairie dogs stand upright as I approach. The ones 
nearest the path begin their warning call, a monotonous 

“ churk-churk-churk-churk_.” The closer an intruder comes, the lower the 
animals sink into their holes, and the faster and shriller the chant 
becomes. Finally, with a last flick of its nervously twitching tail, 

each disappears into the safety of its burrow. 


Prairie dogs, like the bison that once shared their vast range, are now 
reduced to remnant populations. Two hundred years ago, there were 
billions of prairie dogs on the shortgrass plains; these large ground 
squirrels had successfully adapted themselves to the harsh conditions. 
Perfect digging machines, they escape most predators and the extremes of 
the weather by spending more than half their lives underground. 


The prairie dogs near the road do not even bother to sound a warning as 
I approach. They seem to be different creatures from the wild, 
suspicious animals farther from the road. Laconic and fat from handouts, 
more curious than cautious, they approach rather than retreat. These 
animals are easier targets for the redtail hawk that is screaming above 
the river timber, or the golden eagle that sails high overhead. 


Across the road, the trail leaves the grassland of the prairie dogs and 
climbs steeply among ponderosa pines. Already the sun grows hot. At the 
edge of the forest, I stop to rest and survey the landscape before me. 
Spread out below, and now shimmering with sundance heat, the 
buff-colored dog town stands out in stark contrast with its darker, 
greener surroundings. 


Although I sit only 30 meters (100 feet) or so above the dog town, Iam 
struck by what my vantage point reveals: a clear patchwork of life 
communities. The loop of the Belle Fourche and the June-bright leaves of 
the deciduous trees lining its course provide a bright counterpart to 

the somber, pine-scattered ridge beyond. Just a short distance away the 
ponderosas appear more black than green. It was just such a quality that 
gave the distant, pine-covered mountain range to the east the name 
_Black_ Hills. 


From where I sit, the lobe of the level bench of land that juts into the 
river looks as if it were graded and maintained by man, for its 
close-cropped vegetation contrasts greatly with the rugged ridge beyond. 
But this old floodplain was graded level by the river, and prairie dogs, 
not machines, clip the vegetation. 


This small area of grassland, sandwiched between the base of the Tower 
and the encircling river, supports a surprising amount of life. Yet from 
all appearances, it would seem as if the multitude of prairie dogs would 
soon denude their patch of land and die of starvation. In contrast to 

the surrounding territory, the vegetation of the dog town appears 
exhausted. 


Indeed, today’s empty plains give few hints of what a crowded stage the 
shortgrass plains once was. Before the coming of the white man, the 
grasslands teemed with bison, pronghorn, wapiti—named buffalo, antelope, 
and elk respectively by European settlers—and sprawling towns of prairie 
dogs. Astounded early observers, accustomed to the lush flora of the 
eastern woodlands, could not imagine how so many animals could survive 
in such a parched-looking land. 


The secret is the grass itself. Whether tinder dry in midsummer or dead 
in winter, the grass blades remain highly nutritious. Grass plants can 
withstand repeated grazing and fires since new growth progresses from 
the stem joints rather than from the tips. 


_continues on page 32 __ 


A Glimpse of Life on the Top 


[Illustration: Photographer Galen Rowell and writer Dennis Hanson 
decided to climb the Tower in October 1978 to find out for 
themselves what’s up there. After a strenuous five-hour climb, 
interrupted by occasional clouds of rock doves (below), they reached 
the top and found the surface is not as flat as it appears from down 
below or even from an airplane. Besides grasses, they found 
sagebrush, currant, and prickly pear cactus (below). As they were 
cooking dinner, a wood rat (below) joined them, nibbling at their 
food packets, peering into a pot, and nosing about their climbing 
gear. They also saw chipmunks and plenty of birds (See pages 44-45, 
60-61), but, perhaps because of the coolness of October, they did 

not see any rattlesnakes, which others have found there sometimes. 
How did the animals get to the top? Some people have speculated that 
they were dropped by predatory birds, but that is questionable: they 
probably would have been killed by the birds’ talons or by the 
plunge to the surface. More than likely they just climbed up the 
Tower’s sides and took up residence. Many climbers, of the human 


sort, have reported seeing snakes and rodents working their way up 
fissures. | 


[Illustration: What’s on top of the Tower? Most climbers report that 
the summit is similar to the surrounding landscape. Grasses cover 
much of the rocky surface, but better than that, a few snakes and 
mammals live there! ] 


[Illustration: Wood rat.] 
[Illustration: Prickly pear cactus. ] 
[Illustration: Rock doves. ] 


In addition, most plains animals contend with the semi-arid conditions 
of their environment by making efficient use of available moisture. 
Pronghorn, prairie dogs, and kangaroo rats, for example, need never take 
a drink since they obtain necessary water from the plants they eat. Such 
plant and animal adaptations explain why the shortgrass plains can 
sustain such a vast panorama of life. 


From a tall pine upslope, a red squirrel chatters with indignation at 
discovering my intrusion into its domain. The bell-like song of a rock 
wren answers from an outcrop nearby. The small gray bird appears atop a 
boulder, motionless but for an instant, then hops down to resume its 
search for insects among the bright, arid cliffs it claims for its own. 


I realize that I am seeing more than scenery here. All around me are 
boundaries—conspicuous where defined by plants, but invisible where 
respected by animals. No prairie dog has ever traveled across this 

slope, and no red squirrel has ever scurried into the treeless expanse 

of the prairie dog town. On no occasion would a rock wren enter the deep 
pine forest. Should its food supply somehow vanish, it would perish 
among the bare earth and gully washes of its own habitat rather than 

hunt the dog town or forest floor. 


Each animal species is adapted to the conditions of its preferred 
environment. The prairie dog and red squirrel have similar roles in 

their respective habitats, as do the meadowlark in the grassland, the 
house wren in the deciduous woodlands, the rock wren on barren slopes, 
and the brilliant western tanager of the pine forests that is calling 

“ pit-ik, pit-ik, pit-ik_” from a branch overhead. 


Whether herbivore, carnivore, scavenger, or decomposer, all of the 
countless, magnificently varied life-forms of each community share in 
the endless flow of chemical energy that originates with the touch of 
sun on chlorophyll. Eagle, prairie dog, bactertum, man—we all owe our 
lives, directly or indirectly, to the green leaf’s unique ability to 

convert light energy into chemical energy. 


So does this colony of black ants foraging near my feet. Back and forth 
the living lines run, each individual obeying its ancient, perfected 
legacy of instinct. One carries aloft the bright green corpse of a 
lacewing. With a little last-minute help from fellow workers, the ant 
carries its burden down into the nest hole. With its powerful jaws, 
another ant tugs the brittle remains of a once formidable foe—a jumping 
spider. So intent is the ant in its labor, it fails to avoid a deadly 

trap, however. In the soft ground along the margins of the trail is a 
craterfield of funnel-shaped pits. At the bottom of each, hidden just 
below the soil, waits quick death in the form of jaws even stronger than 
the ant’s. These insects, called antlions, are the larval stages of the 
equally voracious tiger-beetle. 


Having tipped its load over the rim of the funnel, the ant disengages 
itself and attempts to crawl up the incline and get to the other side of 

the spider to pull it out again. But the loose soil particles offer 

little traction and the ant begins to slip. Frantic, it works its legs 

faster, making it slide downward more quickly. Alerted now by vibrations 
from the struggling insect, a hidden antlion waits its moment to strike. 
When the ant touches bottom, the hooked jaws appear, snapping once, 
twice, and finally closing shut about the thorax of its prey. 


In a moment, all is over, the ant dragged beneath the soil at the bottom 
of the crater. The corpse of the spider, part way down the incline, is 
occasionally investigated by other passing ants. But the ants at the lip 

of the trap seem to sense the danger and leave the stranded prize alone. 
Other antlions, at the bottom of their expertly engineered traps, lie 
hidden from the passing parade of life above. Obeying their own instinct 
messages, they need only wait to survive. 


A disturbance in the dog town starts the animals to barking and 

scurrying in every direction toward their burrows. Two figures from the 
campground have appeared up the incline. Their determined stride and the 
coils of rope at their shoulders suggest that the Tower’s summit may 

well be explored again today. 


Already tall cumulus clouds, the beginnings of thunderheads, are 
building along the eastern horizon. A gust of hot air from the sun-baked 
ground below rushes into the pines, making the branches whizz into 
motion. A pine cone bounds against rock, setting the red squirrel to 
chattering again. I head for the Tower Trail, leaving behind the ant 
colony’s ordered turbulence and the view of the deserted dog town 
dancing in the sun. 


Eye of the Falcon 


At the juncture with the Red Beds Trail, I decide to follow the longer 


circuit of the Tower. The higher, shorter Tower Trail, which bracelets 
the rock-strewn base, can be picked up at the Visitor Center, where this 
trail ends. Folding the map, I hear the climbers approach. 


“Good morning.” 


The girl’s smile does not soften the concentrated expression all 
climbers wear before ascent. 


“Which way are you going?” I ask, trying to conceal my lack of knowledge 
about any of the routes and knowing full well I would never venture what 
they are about to do. 


“Left arm of the south face this time,” says the man. He obviously does 
not desire the delay of conversation but does volunteer that he had made 
several climbs the summer he worked here. 


I hold them with another question: is there anything interesting on top? 


“Terrific view. Grass on the summit; lots of chipmunks; once a 
rattlesnake was sighted. Well, we better get moving.” 


“Good luck,” I call after them. The expression seems a lame wish for 
rock climbers. Soon they are brightly clad specks weaving through the 
trees. Looking up at the summit that towers above them, I wonder how a 
chipmunk or snake could have possibly gotten there—perhaps only by 
escaping the talons of an eagle or hawk. But could that happen? 


More than 1,000 ascents of Devils Tower are now made each year. The 
almost casual manner in which experienced climbers regard the 
structure—often scaling it to keep in shape for “difficult” climbs—would 
have astounded early explorers, who regarded it as unscalable. 


Shrill, rapid cries of a prairie falcon echo from the Tower wall. 
Although hidden from my view by the pines, its circling flight is 
revealed by its bursts of screams. It scolds the climbers who are now 
pressing upward and perhaps invading the security of its nest site. But 
the commotion soon dies away, indicating that the sharp-eyed falcon is 
more annoyed than threatened. Should the climbers inadvertently come 
close to the nest, however, the protective bird would repeatedly dive at 
the intruders in an attempt to drive them away, a distraction I would 
not relish. 


I continue down the trail, which gradually drops toward the river. The 
pines yield to communities of deciduous vegetation interspersed with 
grassy meadows. A whitetail deer stands at the far edge of the narrow 
meadow the trail is about to enter. Not yet aware of my presence, it 
continues to browse the succulent new growth of a chokecherry. 


Were it not for the meadows and wooded ravines that surround the higher 
reaches of the pine forest, the Monument could not support as many deer 
as it does. Deer like a mix of woodland and meadow. The dense cover of 
shrub thickets, canopied by closely spaced elm, chokecherry, hawthorn, 
and other trees, offers sanctuary and browse. The nearby meadows provide 
essential diet supplements of grasses and herbs. 


As I move on, the deer dashes away. A cottontail bounds across the trail 
and overhead, on a long, twisted branch of a burr oak, a fox squirrel 
scurries upward to safety. A brown thrasher scolds momentarily but soon 
resumes its complex song. Its music is as various in shading and 
structure as the many leaf shapes that can be discovered in its habitat. 


Before abruptly reversing itself, the trail makes a long swing 

northward. Leaving the pines, it crosses the maroon sediments that give 
the Red Beds Trail its name. The exposed formation has been cut into 
steep cliffs by the river. Deposited some 180 million years ago during 
the Jurassic Period, when the land surface was low and adjacent to a 
sea, this mixture of siltstone and sandstone is poorly cemented 

together. As a result, it weathers easily, forming a striking, 

ravine-cut outcrop wherever the stratum is exposed. Few plants colonize 
this handsome formation, making it stand out against the dull, 
igneous-gray Tower and its dark wreath of ponderosa. 


As the sun approaches zenith, I am nearing the end of the trail circuit. 
Coming back closer to the Tower, the trail re-enters the pine forest. I 
welcome the perceptibly cooler air and dimmer surroundings beneath these 
big, yellow-barked trees. Here, where lichen and moss cap boulders and 
fallen logs, is a good spot for lunch. I sit with my back to the trunk 

of an ancient, fallen giant whose length has collapsed and defines the 
contours of the ground. Its exposed, rotten heartwood nourishes 

miniature fungi-gardens. 


Compared to the sharp shadows and glare of the meadows and thickets I 
have left behind, the evenly shaded pine forest seems serene. Except for 
a diminutive red-breasted nuthatch that patrols up and down a nearby 
tree trunk, gleaning grubs and other insects as it goes, there is no 
perceptible motion. Even the few shafts of sunlight that touch the 

forest floor here seem, like me, to be intruders. Sound itself seems 
unwelcome. No birds sing or squabble or dart their colors to catch the 
eye. If anything walks or hops about, no leaves rustle to reveal its 
presence. Years of needle-cast shroud the uneven ground, giving the 
dissimilar shapes of rock and downed trees a sameness of color and 
texture. 


Comparatively few life-forms inhabit the pine forest. Fewer kinds of 
plants grow beneath the pines than grow in the deciduous woodland. And 
fewer plant types mean a more limited diet for herbivores such as 
insects, mice, cottontails, and deer. The scarcity of insects also 


reduces the number of bird species that will find the habitat 
attractive. 


The relative absence of life on the forest floor begins in the soil. 

Pines create acid soil conditions which do not promote bacterial growth. 
Decay, therefore, carried on primarily by fungi, takes place very 

slowly. The result is the thick accumulation of discarded needles and 
branches, the resinous, sweet-smelling “duff.” 


Not far upslope from the trail a porcupine scuttles toward a stand of 
young pines. It moves slowly and silently, its quills making it look 
prehistoric. Again I am struck by the apparent changelessness of the 
pine forest. 


But looking around, I find everywhere signs that indicate change and 
struggle. At the bases of the giant pines—some of which may be more than 
200 years old—are fire scars. Most of the mature trees survived the 
frequent fires that once raced through here. Their bark was thick and 
fire-resistant, and they had few lower branches to pass the flames up 
into the vulnerable upper branches. But that was before the white man 
interrupted the long reign of wildfire. Ironically, fire had actually 

helped to maintain the health of the forest. Grass fires, sweeping into 

the pines, burned off the accumulations of litter and killed many of the 
crowded younger trees. Tinder was thus removed before it could build to 
dangerous levels. 


_continues on page 40 __ 


A Home for Wildlife 


Some animals indigenous to the Great Plains find a protected home in 
Devils Tower National Monument. Gone from this area are the bison that 
once roamed the prairie grasslands in great numbers, and the fastest 
plains animal, the pronghorn antelope, is rare. The most noticeable 
mammals here are the whitetail deer and the prairie dog (See pages 
48-65 for pictures and text about the prairie dog and its predators), 

but with careful observation you can spot some of the smaller animals 
that inhabit the grasslands, woodlands, and rocky areas around the 
Tower. 


[Illustration: The raccoon, primarily a nocturnal creature, prefers 
woody or swampy areas and often dens in hollow trees. | 


[Illustration: The porcupine, which has up to 30,000 quills, dwells 
in the forest and often is seen in the tops of trees. ] 


[Illustration: The longtail weasel usually lives in deserted burrows 
and preys on small mammals, some birds, and other animals. ] 


[Illustration: The rare swift fox sometimes enlarges and inhabits an 
old prairie dog burrow. The red fox is more common here. | 


[Illustration: The pocket gopher is a remarkable burrower, creating 
up to 150 meters (500 feet) of tunnels close to the surface. ] 


[Illustration: The thirteen-lined ground squirrel lives in a burrow 
in open areas, feeding mostly on seeds. | 


[Illustration: Whitetail deer mostly inhabit wooded areas in the 
park, though you may see them in clearings. Often they wander into 
the campground near the Belle Fourche River at dawn and dusk, 
providing an added treat to those who spend a night or two in the 
park. Deer usually do not go beyond an area of 4 square kilometers 
(1.5 square miles) even when their food sources are limited. They 
are browsers, eating all foliage they can reach standing on their 
hind legs. So, you may notice most foliage denuded to a 1-meter 
(3-foot) level, especially where their populations are high. 


Whitetail deer can run 56 kilometers (35 miles) per hour, jump 2.7 
meters (8.5 feet) high, and leap about 9 meters (30 feet), all quite 
gracefully. | 


Now, after 80 years of fire-prevention management, the forest is ripe 
for fire. Should it come now, however, the effects might be devastating. 
Fed by an abundance of ground fuel, a cool-burning, fast-moving grass 
fire could quickly become “hot.” Lifted up into the upper branches of 
the old pines via the closely spaced younger trees, the ground fire 
would quickly develop into a crown fire. Few, if any, trees would 
survive such a conflagration. 


The role of natural fire has only recently been appreciated. However, in 
the small area of Devils Tower, where the scenic qualities of the pine 
forest are paramount to visitor enjoyment of the Monument, fire cannot 
be permitted without virtual destruction of the surrounding forest. 
Thus, for esthetic reasons, fire is regarded as unacceptable here. 


After lunch I walk on beneath the trees. The openness of the mature pine 
forest soon gives way to dense groves of younger ponderosa. Deprived of 
the separation they require to develop naturally, these “doghair” stands 
strain upward together their trunks toothpick thin—to reach the light. 
Many exhibit long, yellow wounds, from which sap bleeds. This is the 
work of porcupines. Gnawing through the thin bark of young trees with 
sharp, chisel-shaped teeth, they strip away the tender, living tissue of 
the tree. Most wounds are not severe, but should the trunk be girdled, 
the moisture and nutrient transport system of the tree will be severed 
and the pine will die. Thus, even though fire no longer occurs here 
regularly, other agents of control, such as porcupine damage and insect 


infestation, continue to work. 


The trail emerges from the deep north-slope forest, runs parallel to the 
visitor center access road for a short distance, and ends at the parking 
lot. The glare of afternoon light and shimmering heat waves is a sharp 
contrast to the cool, dim surroundings of the deeper forest. 


Before continuing on around the circuit of Tower Trail, I stop at the 

visitor center for water. Beside the fountain sits an old man, leaning 

his chin and hands on a cane and staring upward at the broad west face 

of the Tower. An immense mushroom of a towering cumulus cloud billows up 
behind it. 


“Quite a sight,” I say. 


He seems to deliberate, then finally answers: “I can remember seeing a 
picture of this in my school book. I never thought I would live to see 
it. Never thought I would ever sit here like this and see it genuine.” 


I don’t know what to say. One does not make idle conversation with a man 
who has made a pilgrimage. We watch a pair of rock doves, outlined 
against the white brilliance of the boiling cloud, ride an updraft near 

the summit. Wings set and almost touching, they dip and recover, their 
resonant calls clear despite the distance. Nothing more to be said, I 

set out toward the trail. Not once did the man take his eyes off the 

Tower. 


With the first dull report of thunder, I hear the chiding call of the 
falcon again. Its sharp voice momentarily silences the mellow cooings of 
rock doves that filter down from the high crannies and ledges. 


The trail steeply ascends a slope of broken, fallen columns, weaving 
among the immense rock slabs like a mouse-run in a boulder field. I am 
surprised to see a grove of aspens. Their crooked trunks bend in the 
freshening wind, their leaves dancing and blinking on and off the dusty 
silver of their undersides. What a contrast to the rigid stature of the 
surrounding pines that barely acknowledge the approaching storm. 


The presence of aspen probably means that a fire once swept across this 
dry western shoulder. Quick to invade new territory after a fire, aspens 
play an important role as a pioneer species of the western and northern 
American coniferous forests. Like the ponderosa, they can grow on dry, 
rocky sites. Since they often reproduce vegetatively—a grove of aspens 
is often produced by sprouting from the roots of a single tree—aspens 
are well suited to unstable or fire-swept sites. Although readily 
consumed by fire, aspen groves regenerate quickly from their undamaged 
root systems. Without periodic fire, in fact, aspens are eventually 
excluded from the forest composition, shaded out by the taller growing 
conifers. 


The growing turbulence spurs me onward. Hugging the steep upper slopes 
of the Tower’s circular base, the trail allows a speedy orbit. The 

falcon continues to scream. Now along the southeastern face, I can hear 
the climbers shout to one another. The belly of the cloud is overhead 

and angry-black. Lightning flashes are now immediately followed by loud 
reports, sharp as splitting wood. I should turn back and drop to the 

nearby trail that returns to the campground, but the swell of wind in 

the pines and the occasional crash of falling snags is invigorating. A 
sudden invasion of cold air means the rain will come heavy and soon. I 
wonder if the climbers are as unprepared for this as I am. 


In a rock crevice where the trail passes along a cliff face, an untidy 

ring of trash reveals the nest site of a wood rat. Called “pack rats” 
because of their habit of carrying off unguarded items, these big 

rodents adorn their nest entrances with anything from bottle caps to 
sunglasses. This one has amassed a fine collection of discarded gum and 
candy wrappers. As the first large raindrops thud down into the trail’s 
soft earth, I envy the animal’s protective retreat. 


In ten minutes I am back at the spur that leads to the Visitor Center. 

If the old man is still there, perhaps I will wait out the storm with 

him beneath the porch roof. But I cannot see him, so I continue on to 

the campground. I am already soaked through anyway, so the lashing rain 
is no longer a threat. I retrace the section of trail I had walked an 

hour before. Ten minutes more and I leave the pines and enter the 
deserted, puddled prairie dog town. 


Nearing the road, I see a car approaching slowly. As it passes I notice 
the old man. Leaning forward, he cranes his neck to catch a last glimpse 
of the Tower he had waited so long to see. 


Voice of the Kingfisher 


By late afternoon the storm has passed, and with the return of sunlight 
a rainbow arches the Belle Fourche. Taking advantage of the softened 
earth, the prairie dogs busily reshape their mounds, scratching dirt 
loose, bulldozing it up the slopes of entrance mounds, and tamping it. 
All but the young wear black noses. At the return of the climbers the 
town suspends its work, rises to alert, and chirps warning. 


A meadowlark sings from a fence post near the river. Against the purple 
southern sky, its black and yellow vestments seem unnaturally bright, 
and its call in the rain-cleared air seems sharply amplified. It glides 

into the glistening grass. Soon the female, wearing a duller version of 
its mate’s tuxedo, flies up and disappears across the narrow river. When 
she returns, her bill is crammed with insects for her demanding young in 
their grass-lined ground nest. 


A red-headed woodpecker, which has been shuttling between a certain 
cottonwood and other trees, also reveals its nest site. High up in the 
tree it has excavated a perfectly round hole. Leaning back on stiff tail 
feathers, it jerkily climbs up and around the trunk, pauses at the hole, 
then leans in to deliver the white grub to its squealing young. 


So insatiable are nestling birds, their demands exert a significant 
control on insect populations. A pair of adult house wrens may log more 
than 1,100 daily trips to feed their young. 


That so many varieties of birds can co-exist in the same area is 
possible because different species generally do not compete with one 
another for the same food source. Each gleans its food in a slightly 
different manner and locale. Each species vigorously defends its 
territory from others of its kind but will tolerate neighbors that 
occupy a different niche in the community. A single plum thicket may 
contain the nests of a pair of catbirds, mourning doves, robins, and 
vireos. Because each bird hunts its food in a slightly different manner 
and place, they do not directly compete. 


The cliff-nesting swifts and swallows have reappeared above the river, a 
twittering confusion of swirling, darting shapes that manage to survive 
by capturing insects on the wing. Higher up, the booming of nighthawks 
announces that insects are active in the upper air also. 


After supper I walk along the river. Now that shadows fill the river 
bed, there might be an opportunity to see a beaver working or a mink 
hunting along the shore. Passing close to where the meadowlarks have 
their nest, I cause a panic of concern. Both birds, invisible a second 
ago, lift off the ground, scolding and threatening, to distract my 
attention from the location of the nest. The outcry brings a killdeer up 
from the shore of the river. Uttering its plaintive, reedy cry, it 

circles about, lands, runs rapidly along the bank, then crouches down to 
display a “broken” wing. It is joined by a mate and both birds take up 
the act, leading me away from their own eggs or helpless young hiding 
motionless on the ground. So adept are the killdeer at this diversion, 

it seems incredible that instinct and not intelligence is responsible 

for their highly specialized behavior. 


_ continues on page 46 __ 


A Sanctuary for Birds 


[Illustration: Among those birds living in the forest at the base of 

the Tower is the white-breasted nuthatch, which commonly makes its 
fur- and bark-lined nest in the cavity of a tree. Many a woodland 
hiker has paused for several minutes to watch this inquisitive, 


spatrow-sized bird creep head first down the trunk of a tree, 
stopping now and then to look out at a 90 degree angle. The 
red-breasted nuthatch also inhabits the park. ] 


[Illustration: The intense sky-blue of the male mountain bluebird 
catches the eye of the most casual of birdwatchers. Its blue breast 
distinguishes it from the western bluebird. Like the white-breasted 
nuthatch, this bird nests in a tree cavity, usually a deserted 
woodpecker hole. It often hovers low over the ground, then darts 
down to catch insects. | 


Though small in area, Devils Tower National Monument provides a 
sanctuary for an extensive variety of birds. Because the mountains and 
the plains converge here, species common to both can be found. More 
than 90 species have been counted. 


Several large birds may be seen flying around or near the Tower 
itself, occasionally swooping down to prey upon life in the open 
grasslands. These include Cooper’s and red-tailed hawks; American 
kestrel; golden and bald eagles; prairie falcon, and turkey vulture. 
Only the prairie falcon and the rock dove, or pigeon, live on the 
Tower. (See pages 60-61 for photographs of the golden eagle, prairie 
falcon, and burrowing owl.) 


[Illustration: Standing still or in flight, the black-billed magpie 
is distinguished by its white shoulders and belly, by white patches 
under its wings, and by its long tail. ] 


[Illustration: The nighthawk nests in the open grasslands here. This 
robin-sized bird was mistaken for a hawk by the pioneers because of 
its long wings and swift flight. ] 


[Illustration: The red-headed woodpecker spends most of its time in 
the open deciduous woods. Its entirely red head and a large white 
patch on its wings distinguish it from other species. ] 


The meadow across the river is a solid yellow of blooming spurge. In 
contrast, the ground on the Monument side of the river presents only a 
few isolated plants, and they are limp and pale from the effects of 
herbicide. Because spurge is an exotic plant that invades grasslands and 
displaces native flora, it is exterminated, through selective 

application of herbicide, within the Monument boundaries. 


The rattle of a kingfisher precedes its sudden appearance around the 
sharp bend in the river. Skimming low across the water, the blue and 
white bird darts upward to perch on a cottonwood snag that overhangs the 
river. Its large crest and straight bill make the kingfisher look more 
caricature than real. Intently studying the river below, it need not 

wait long before plummeting from its observation post straight into the 


water. Reappearing a second later, it quickly regains its perch, the 
silver glint of a small fish caught in the parted scissors of its black 
bill. After swallowing the fish with a toss of its head, it shakes the 
water from its feathers and resumes its patient inspection. 


Like a giant, soundless mosquito, a cranefly rises upward from the river 
bank. Another hovers low across the surface of the water, frequently 
dipping its abdomen below the surface to deposit its eggs. The first 
quickly disappears with the banking flight of a nighthawk; the second 
with the darting intercept of a dragonfly. Like countless other species 
of insects that divide their lives between the water and land, the 
craneflies are a living link in the food chain that helps bind the 

aquatic and terrestrial life communities together. 


The many thousands of insect species requiring an underwater environment 
for their larval stage help sustain many species of terrestrial 

predators when the insects emerge from the water as adults. The 

kingfisher that nests here and the occasional great blue heron that 

stops during migration also enjoy the fruits of the water community, 

taking fish and frogs. But the process is not a one-way street. 

Nutrients leached from the land help fertilize the aquatic food chain. 

And the grasshopper that inadvertently hops into the river, only to 
disappear quickly into the gullet of a fish, represents another of the 
ongoing exchanges between land and water. 


As I round the sharp bend that sends the river flowing north again, a 
muskrat hurries into the water and submerges. On the steep bank high 
above the river, I wait until it surfaces in midstream. It floats lazily 

for a while, its long, naked tail straight with the slow current. Then 

it heads back toward shore. Across the river, the floodplain cottonwoods 
bear the scars of beaver teeth. Some are girdled and dead. Others are in 
full leaf despite deep but incomplete incisions. 


Growing dusk fills the river valley. In the failing sunlight vanquished 

to a thin, vertical display on the Tower face, it is almost possible to 
imagine what this splendid landscape must have been like as wilderness. 
Bison, not cattle, would have grazed nearby. Instead of the howling dog 
that has escaped the campground and races into the prairie dog town, a 
wolf might be pressing home its attack on an injured pronghorn. 
Grizzlies and cougars knew this valley, and the river was tamed not by a 
nearby reservoir but by a latticework of beaver dams. 


There are no prairie dogs left above ground now to challenge my trespass 
as I head back toward the welcome firelights of the campground. The deer 
have left their daybeds to graze in the open, and the great horned owl 
again asserts its dominance in the river timber. With a long rattle, 

briefly echoed from a cliff, the kingfisher quits the day. 


Beneath the expanding population of stars, I return to the comfort of 


hot coffee and the confines of my own world. For now, I am content with 
the memory of eagle and falcon. In my mind they will continue to soar, 
inspecting the splendid terrain my memory today acquired. 











Red Maple, photo by F A Martin 


AUTUMNALTINTS. 
[1862.] 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Excursions, by Henry D. Thoreau 


Europeans coming to America are surprised by the brilliancy of our 
autumnal foliage. There is no account of such a phenomenon in English 
poetry, because the trees acquire but few bright colors there. The most 
that Thomson says on this subject in his "Autumn" is contained in the 
lines,-- 


"But see the fading many-colored woods, 

Shade deepening over shade, the country round 
Imbrown; a crowded umbrage, dusk and dun, 

Of every hue, from wan declining green to sooty dark":-- 


and in the line in which he speaks of 


"Autumn beaming o'er the yellow woods." 


The autumnal change of our woods has not made a deep impression on our own 
literature yet. October has hardly tinged our poetry. 


A great many, who have spent their lives in cities, and have never chanced 
to come into the country at this season, have never seen this, the flower, 

or rather the ripe fruit, of the year. I remember riding with one such 
citizen, who, though a fortnight too, late for the most brilliant tints, 

was taken by surprise, and would not believe that there had been any 
brighter. He had never heard of this phenomenon before. Not only many in 
our towns have never witnessed it, but it is scarcely remembered by the 
majority from year to year. 


Most appear to confound changed leaves with withered ones, as if they were 
to confound ripe apples with rotten ones. I think that the change to some 
higher color in a leaf is an evidence that it has arrived at a late and 

perfect maturity, answering to the maturity of fruits. It is generally the 
lowest and oldest leaves which change first. But as the perfect winged and 
usually bright-colored insect is short-lived, so the leaves ripen but to 

fall. 


Generally, every fruit, on ripening, and just before it falls, when it 
commences a more independent and individual existence, requiring less 
nourishment from any source, and that not so much from the earth through 
its stem as from the sun and air, acquires a bright tint. So do leaves. 

The physiologist says it is "due to an increased absorption of oxygen." 
That is the scientific account of the matter,--only a reassertion of the 
fact. But I am more interested in the rosy cheek than I am to know what 
particular diet the maiden fed on. The very forest and herbage, the 
pellicle of the earth, must acquire a bright color, an evidence of its 
ripeness,--as if the globe itself were a fruit on its stem, with ever a 
cheek toward the sun. 


Flowers are but colored leaves, fruits but ripe ones. The edible part of 
most fruits is, as the physiologist says, "the parenchyma or fleshy tissue 
of the leaf," of which they are formed. 


Our appetites have commonly confined our views of ripeness and its 
phenomena, color, mellowness, and perfectness, to the fruits which we eat, 
and we are wont to forget that an immense harvest which we do not eat, 
hardly use at all, is annually ripened by Nature. At our annual Cattle 

Shows and Horticultural Exhibitions, we make, as we think, a great show of 
fair fruits, destined, however, to a rather ignoble end, fruits not valued 

for their beauty chiefly. But round about and within our towns there is 
annually another show of fruits, on an infinitely grander scale, fruits 

which address our taste for beauty alone. 


October is the month for painted leaves. Their rich glow now flashes round 
the world. As fruits and leaves and the day itself acquire a bright tint 

just before they fall, so the year near its setting. October is its sunset 

sky; November the later twilight. 


I formerly thought that it would be worth the while to get a specimen leaf 
from each changing tree, shrub, and herbaceous plant, when it had acquired 
its brightest characteristic color, in its transition from the green to 

the brown state, outline it, and copy its color exactly, with paint in a 

book, which should be entitled, "October, or Autumnal Tints_";--beginning 
with the earliest reddening,--Woodbine and the lake of radical leaves, and 
coming down through the Maples, Hickories, and Sumachs, and many 
beautifully freckled leaves less generally known, to the latest Oaks and 
Aspens. What a memento such a book would be! You would need only to turn 
over its leaves to take a ramble through the autumn woods whenever you 
pleased. Or if I could preserve the leaves themselves, unfaded, it would 

be better still. I have made but little progress toward such a book, but I 

have endeavored, instead, to describe all these bright tints in the order 

in which they present themselves. The following are some extracts from my 
notes. 


THE PURPLE GRASSES. 


By the twentieth of August, everywhere in woods and swamps, we are 
reminded of the fall, both by the richly spotted Sarsaparilla-leaves and 
Brakes, and the withering and blackened Skunk-Cabbage and Hellebore, and, 
by the river-side, the already blackening Pontederia. 


The Purple Grass (_ Eragrostis pectinacea_) is now in the height of its 
beauty. I remember still when I first noticed this grass particularly. 
Standing on a hillside near our river, I saw, thirty or forty rods off, a 

stripe of purple half a dozen rods long, under the edge of a wood, where 
the ground sloped toward a meadow. It was as high-colored and interesting, 
though not quite so bright, as the patches of Rhexia, being a darker 
purple, like a berry's stain laid on close and thick. On going to and 
examining it, I found it to be a kind of grass in bloom, hardly a foot 

high, with but few green blades, and a fine spreading panicle of purple 
flowers, a shallow, purplish mist trembling around me. Close at hand it 
appeared but a dull purple, and made little impression on the eye; it was 
even difficult to detect; and if you plucked a single plant, you were 
surprised to find how thin it was, and how little color it had. But viewed 
at a distance in a favorable light, it was of a fine lively purple, 

flower-like, enriching the earth. Such puny causes combine to produce 
these decided effects. I was the more surprised and charmed because grass 
is commonly of a sober and humble color. 


With its beautiful purple blush it reminds me, and supplies the place, of 
the Rhexia, which is now leaving off, and it is one of the most 
interesting phenomena of August. The finest patches of it grow on waste 


strips or selvages of land at the base of dry hills, just above the edge 

of the meadows, where the greedy mower does not deign to swing his scythe; 
for this is a thin and poor grass, beneath his notice. Or, it may be, 
because it is so beautiful he does not know that it exists; for the same 

eye does not see this and Timothy. He carefully gets the meadow hay and 
the more nutritious grasses which grow next to that, but he leaves this 
fine purple mist for the walker's harvest,--fodder for his fancy stock. 
Higher up the hill, perchance, grow also Blackberries, John's-Wort, and 
neglected, withered, and wiry June-Grass. How fortunate that it grows in 
such places, and not in the midst of the rank grasses which are annually 
cut! Nature thus keeps use and beauty distinct. I know many such 
localities, where it does not fail to present itself annually, and paint 

the earth with its blush. It grows on the gentle slopes, either in a 
continuous patch or in scattered and rounded tufts a foot in diameter, and 
it lasts till it is killed by the first smart frosts. 


In most plants the corolla or calyx is the part which attains the highest 
color, and is the most attractive; in many it is the seed-vessel or fruit; 
in others, as the Red Maple, the leaves; and in others still it is the 
very culm itself which is the principal flower or blooming part. 


The last is especially the case with the Poke or Garget (_Phytolacca 
decandra_). Some which stand under our cliffs quite dazzle me with their 
purple stems now and early in September. They are as interesting to me as 
most flowers, and one of the most important fruits of our autumn. Every 
part is flower, (or fruit,) such is its superfluity of color,--stem, 

branch, peduncle, pedicel, petiole, and even the at length yellowish 
purple-veined leaves. Its cylindrical racemes of berries of various hues, 
from green to dark purple, six or seven inches long, are gracefully 
drooping on all sides, offering repasts to the birds; and even the sepals 
from which the birds have picked the berries are a brilliant lake-red, 

with crimson flame-like reflections, equal to anything of the kind,--all 

on fire with ripeness. Hence the _lacca_, from _lac_, lake. There are at 
the same time flower-buds, flowers, green berries, dark purple or ripe 
ones, and these flower-like sepals, all on the same plant. 





We love to see any redness in the vegetation of the temperate zone. It is 
the color of colors. This plant speaks to our blood. It asks a bright sun 

on it to make it show to best advantage, and it must be seen at this 

season of the year. On warm hillsides its stems are ripe by the 
twenty-third of August. At that date I walked through a beautiful grove of 
them, six or seven feet high, on the side of one of our cliffs, where they 
ripen early. Quite to the ground they were a deep brilliant purple with a 
bloom, contrasting with the still clear green leaves. It appears a rare 
triumph of Nature to have produced and perfected such a plant, as if this 
were enough for a summer. What a perfect maturity it arrives at! It is the 
emblem of a successful life concluded by a death not premature, which is 
an ornament to Nature. What if we were to mature as perfectly, root and 
branch, glowing in the midst of our decay, like the Poke! I confess that 


it excites me to behold them. I cut one for a cane, for I would fain 

handle and lean on it. I love to press the berries between my fingers, and 
see their juice staining my hand. To walk amid these upright, branching 
casks of purple wine, which retain and diffuse a sunset glow, tasting each 
one with your eye, instead of counting the pipes on a London dock, what a 
privilege! For Nature's vintage is not confined to the vine. Our poets 

have sung of wine, the product of a foreign plant which commonly they 
never saw, as if our own plants had no juice in them more than the 

singers. Indeed, this has been called by some the American Grape, and, 
though a native of America, its juices are used in some foreign countries 
to improve the color of the wine; so that the poetaster may be celebrating 
the virtues of the Poke without knowing it. Here are berries enough to 
paint afresh the western sky, and play the bacchanal with, if you will. 

And what flutes its ensanguined stems would make, to be used in such a 
dance! It is truly a royal plant. I could spend the evening of the year 
musing amid the Poke-stems. And perchance amid these groves might arise at 
last a new school of philosophy or poetry. It lasts all through September. 


Part 2 


At the same time with this, or near the end of August, a to me very 
interesting genus of grasses, Andropogons, or Beard-Grasses, is in 

its prime. Andropogon furcatus_, Forked Beard-Grass, or call it 
Purple-Fingered Grass; Andropogon scoparius, Purple Wood Grass; and 
_Andropogon_ (now called Sorghum_)_nutans_, Indian-Grass. The first is a 
very tall and slender-culmed grass, three to seven feet high, with four or 
five purple finger-like spikes raying upward from the top. The second is 
also quite slender, growing in tufts two feet high by one wide, with culms 
often somewhat curving, which, as the spikes go out of bloom, have a 
whitish fuzzy look. These two are prevailing grasses at this season on 

dry and sandy fields and hillsides. The culms of both, not to mention 

their pretty flowers, reflect a purple tinge, and help to declare the 

ripeness of the year. Perhaps I have the more sympathy with them because 
they are despised by the farmer, and occupy sterile and neglected soil. 

They are high-colored, like ripe grapes, and express a maturity which the 
spring did not suggest. Only the August sun could have thus burnished 
these culms and leaves. The farmer has long since done his upland haying, 
and he will not condescend to bring his scythe to where these slender wild 
grasses have at length flowered thinly; you often see spaces of bare sand 
amid them. But I walk encouraged between the tufts of Purple Wood-Grass, 
over the sandy fields, and along the edge of the Shrub-Oaks, glad to 
recognize these simple contemporaries. With thoughts cutting a broad 
swathe I "get" them, with horse-raking thoughts I gather them into 
windrows. The fine-eared poet may hear the whetting of my scythe. These 
two were almost the first grasses that I learned to distinguish, for I had 

not known by how many friends I was surrounded,--I had seen them simply as 
grasses standing. The purple of their culms also excites me like that of 

the Poke-Weed stems. 


Think what refuge there is for one, before August is over, from college 
commencements and society that isolates! I can skulk amid the tufts 

of Purple Wood-Grass on the borders of the "Great Fields." Wherever I 
walk these afternoons, the Purple-Fingered Grass also stands like a 
guide-board, and points my thoughts to more poetic paths than they have 
lately travelled. 


A man shall perhaps rush by and trample down plants as high as his head, 
and cannot be said to know that they exist, though he may have cut many 
tons of them, littered his stables with them, and fed them to his cattle 

for years. Yet, if he ever favorably attends to them, he may be overcome 
by their beauty. Each humblest plant, or weed, as we call it, stands there 

to express some thought or mood of ours; and yet how long it stands in 
vain! I had walked over those Great Fields so many Augusts, and never yet 
distinctly recognized these purple companions that I had there. I had 
brushed against them and trodden on them, forsooth; and now, at last, 

they, as it were, rose up and blessed me. Beauty and true wealth are 

always thus cheap and despised. Heaven might be defined as the place which 
men avoid. Who can doubt that these grasses, which the farmer says are of 
no account to him, find some compensation in your appreciation of them? I 
may say that I never saw them before,--though, when I came to look them 
face to face, there did come down to me a purple gleam from previous 
years; and now, wherever I go, I see hardly anything else. It is the reign 
and presidency of the Andropogons. 


Almost the very sands confess the ripening influence of the August sun, 
and methinks, together with the slender grasses waving over them, reflect 
a purple tinge. The impurpled sands! Such is the consequence of all this 
sunshine absorbed into the pores of plants and of the earth. All sap or 
blood is now wine-colored. At last we have not only the purple sea, but 
the purple land. 


The Chestnut Beard-Grass, Indian-Grass, or Wood-Grass, growing here and 
there in waste places, but more rare than the former, (from two to four or 
five feet high,) is still handsomer and of more vivid colors than its 
congeners, and might well have caught the Indian's eye. It has a long, 
narrow, one-sided, and slightly nodding panicle of bright purple and 
yellow flowers, like a banner raised above its reedy leaves. These bright 
standards are now advanced on the distant hill-sides, not in large armies, 
but in scattered troops or single file, like the red men. They stand thus 
fair and bright, representative of the race which they are named after, 
but for the most part unobserved as they. The expression of this grass 
haunted me for a week, after I first passed and noticed it, like the 

glance of an eye. It stands like an Indian chief taking a last look at his 
favorite hunting-grounds. 


THE RED MAPLE. 


By the twenty-fifth of September, the Red Maples generally are beginning 


to be ripe. Some large ones have been conspicuously changing for a week, 
and some single trees are now very brilliant. I notice a small one, half a 
mile off across a meadow, against the green wood-side there, a far 
brighter red than the blossoms of any tree in summer, and more 
conspicuous. I have observed this tree for several autumns invariably 
changing earlier than its fellows, just as one tree ripens its fruit 

earlier than another. It might serve to mark the season, perhaps. I should 
be sorry, if it were cut down. I know of two or three such trees in 
different parts of our town, which might, perhaps, be propagated from, as 
early ripeners or September trees, and their seed be advertised in the 
market, as well as that of radishes, if we cared as much about them. 


At present these burning bushes stand chiefly along the edge of the 
meadows, or I distinguish them afar on the hillsides here and there. 
Sometimes you will see many small ones in a swamp turned quite crimson 
when all other trees around are still perfectly green, and the former 

appear so much the brighter for it. They take you by surprise, as you are 
going by on one side, across the fields, thus early in the season, as if 

it were some gay encampment of the red men, or other foresters, of whose 
arrival you had not heard. 


Some single trees, wholly bright scarlet, seen against others of their 

kind still freshly green, or against evergreens, are more memorable than 
whole groves will be by-and-by. How beautiful, when a whole tree is like 
one great scarlet fruit full of ripe juices, every leaf, from lowest limb 

to topmost spire, all aglow, especially if you look toward the sun! What 
more remarkable object can there be in the landscape? Visible for miles, 
too fair to be believed. If such a phenomenon occurred but once, it would 
be handed down by tradition to posterity, and get into the mythology at 
last. 


The whole tree thus ripening in advance of its fellows attains a singular 
preeminence, and sometimes maintains it for a week or two. I am thrilled 
at the sight of it, bearing aloft its scarlet standard for the regiment of 
green-clad foresters around, and I go half a mile out of my way to examine 
it. A single tree becomes thus the crowning beauty of some meadowy vale, 
and the expression of the whole surrounding forest is at once more 

spirited for it. 


A small Red Maple has grown, perchance, far away at the head of some 
retired valley, a mile from any road, unobserved. It has faithfully 
discharged the duties of a Maple there, all winter and summer, neglected 
none of its economies, but added to its stature in the virtue which 

belongs to a Maple, by a steady growth for so many months, never having 
gone gadding abroad, and is nearer heaven than it was in the spring. 

It has faithfully husbanded its sap, and afforded a shelter to the 
wandering bird, has long since ripened its seeds and committed them to 
the winds, and has the satisfaction of knowing, perhaps, that a thousand 
little well-behaved Maples are already settled in life somewhere. 


It deserves well of Mapledom. Its leaves have been asking it from time 
to time, in a whisper, "When shall we redden?" And now, in this month 
of September, this month of travelling, when men are hastening to the 
sea-side, or the mountains, or the lakes, this modest Maple, still without 
budging an inch, travels in its reputation,--runs up its scarlet flag on 

that hillside, which shows that it has finished its summer's work before 
all other trees, and withdraws from the contest. At the eleventh hour of 
the year, the tree which no scrutiny could have detected here when it was 
most industrious is thus, by the tint of its maturity, by its very 

blushes, revealed at last to the careless and distant traveller, and leads 
his thoughts away from the dusty road into those brave solitudes which it 
inhabits. It flashes out conspicuous with all the virtue and beauty of a 
Maple,--_Acer rubrum_. We may now read its title, or_rubric_, clear. Its 
_virtues_, not its sins, are as scarlet. 


Notwithstanding the Red Maple is the most intense scarlet of any of our 
trees, the Sugar-Maple has been the most celebrated, and Michaux in his 
"Sylva" does not speak of the autumnal color of the former. About the 
second of October, these trees, both large and small, are most brilliant, 
though many are still green. In "sprout-lands" they seem to vie with one 
another, and ever some particular one in the midst of the crowd will be of 
a peculiarly pure scarlet, and by its more intense color attract our eye 

even at a distance, and carry off the palm. A large Red-Maple swamp, when 
at the height of its change, is the most obviously brilliant of all 

tangible things, where I dwell, so abundant is this tree with us. It 

varies much both in form and color. A great many are merely yellow, more 
scarlet, others scarlet deepening into crimson, more red than common. Look 
at yonder swamp of Maples mixed with Pines, at the base of a Pine-clad 
hill, a quarter of a mile off, so that you get the full effect of the 

bright colors, without detecting the imperfections of the leaves, and see 
their yellow, scarlet, and crimson fires, of all tints, mingled and 

contrasted with the green. Some Maples are yet green, only yellow or 
crimson-tipped on the edges of their flakes, like the edges of a Hazel-Nut 
burr; some are wholly brilliant scarlet, raying out regularly and finely 
every way, bilaterally, like the veins of a leaf; others, of more 

irregular form, when I turn my head slightly, emptying out some of its 
earthiness and concealing the trunk of the tree, seem to rest heavily 

flake on flake, like yellow and scarlet clouds, wreath upon wreath, or 

like snowdrifts driving through the air, stratified by the wind. It adds 
greatly to the beauty of such a swamp at this season, that, even though 
there may be no other trees interspersed, it is not seen as a simple mass 

of color, but, different trees being of different colors and hues, the 

outline of each crescent tree-top is distinct, and where one laps on to 
another. Yet a painter would hardly venture to make them thus distinct a 
quarter of a mile off. 


Part 3 


As I go across a meadow directly toward a low rising ground this bright 


afternoon, I see, some fifty rods off toward the sun, the top of a Maple 
swamp just appearing over the sheeny russet edge of the hill, a stripe 
apparently twenty rods long by ten feet deep, of the most intensely 
brilliant scarlet, orange, and yellow, equal to any flowers or fruits, or 

any tints ever painted. As I advance, lowering the edge of the hill which 
makes the firm foreground or lower frame of the picture, the depth of the 
brilliant grove revealed steadily increases, suggesting that the whole of 
the inclosed valley is filled with such color. One wonders that the 
tithing-men and fathers of the town are not out to see what the trees mean 
by their high colors and exuberance of spirits, fearing that some mischief 
is brewing. I do not see what the Puritans did at this season, when the 
Maples blaze out in scarlet. They certainly could not have worshipped in 
groves then. Perhaps that is what they built meeting-houses and fenced 
them round with horse-sheds for. 


THE ELM. 


Now, too, the first of October, or later, the Elms are at the height of 

their autumnal beauty, great brownish-yellow masses, warm from their 
September oven, hanging over the highway Their leaves are perfectly ripe. 
I wonder if there is any answering ripeness in the lives of the men who 

live beneath them. As I look down our street, which is lined with them, 
they remind me both by their form and color of yellowing sheaves of grain, 
as if the harvest had indeed come to the village itself, and we might 

expect to find some maturity and _flavor_ in the thoughts of the villagers 
at last. Under those bright rustling yellow piles just ready to fall on 

the heads of the walkers, how can any crudity or greenness of thought or 
act prevail? When I stand where half a dozen large Elms droop over a 
house, it is as if I stood within a ripe pumpkin-rind, and I feel as 

mellow as if I were the pulp, though I may be somewhat stringy and seedy 
withal. What is the late greenness of the English Elm, like a cucumber out 
of season, which does not know when to have done, compared with the early 
and golden maturity of the American tree? The street is the scene of a 

great harvest-home. It would be worth the while to set out these trees, if 
only for their autumnal value. Think of these great yellow canopies or 
parasols held over our heads and houses by the mile together, making the 
village all one and compact,--an _ulmarium_, which is at the same time a 
nursery of men! And then how gently and unobserved they drop their burden 
and let in the sun when it is wanted, their leaves not heard when they 

fall on our roofs and in our streets; and thus the village parasol is shut 

up and put away! I see the market-man driving into the village, and 
disappearing under its canopy of Elm-tops, with _his_ crop, as into a 

great granary or barn-yard. I am tempted to go thither as to a husking of 
thoughts, now dry and ripe, and ready to be separated from their 
integuments; but, alas! I foresee that it will be chiefly husks and little 
thought, blasted pig-corn, fit only for cob-meal,--for, as you sow, so 

shall you reap. 


FALLEN LEAVES. 


By the sixth of October the leaves generally begin to fall, in successive 
showers, after frost or rain; but the principal leaf-harvest, the acme of 

the Fall_, is commonly about the sixteenth. Some morning at that date 
there is perhaps a harder frost than we have seen, and ice formed under 
the pump, and now, when the morning wind rises, the leaves come down in 
denser showers than ever. They suddenly form thick beds or carpets on the 
ground, in this gentle air, or even without wind, just the size and form 

of the tree above. Some trees, as small Hickories, appear to have dropped 
their leaves instantaneously, as a soldier grounds arms at a signal; and 
those of the Hickory, being bright yellow still, though withered, reflect 

a blaze of light from the ground where they lie. Down they have come on 
all sides, at the first earnest touch of autumn's wand, making a sound 

like rain. 


Or else it is after moist and rainy weather that we notice how great a 

fall of leaves there has been in the night, though it may not yet be the 

touch that loosens the Rock-Maple leaf. The streets are thickly strewn 

with the trophies, and fallen Elm-leaves make a dark brown pavement under 
our feet. After some remarkably warm Indian-summer day or days, I perceive 
that it is the unusual heat which, more than anything, causes the leaves 

to fall, there having been, perhaps, no frost nor rain for some time. The 
intense heat suddenly ripens and wilts them, just as it softens and ripens 
peaches and other fruits, and causes them to drop. 


The leaves of late Red Maples, still bright, strew the earth, often 
crimson-spotted on a yellow ground, like some wild apples,--though they 
preserve these bright colors on the ground but a day or two, especially 

if it rains. On causeways I go by trees here and there all bare and 
smoke-like, having lost their brilliant clothing; but there it lies, 

nearly as bright as ever, on the ground on one side, and making nearly as 
regular a figure as lately on the tree, I would rather say that I first 
observe the trees thus flat on the ground like a permanent colored shadow, 
and they suggest to look for the boughs that bore them. A queen might be 
proud to walk where these gallant trees have spread their bright cloaks in 
the mud. I see wagons roll over them as a shadow or a reflection, and the 
drivers heed them just as little as they did their shadows before. 


Birds'-nests, in the Huckleberry and other shrubs, and in trees, are 

already being filled with the withered leaves. So many have fallen in the 
woods, that a squirrel cannot run after a falling nut without being heard. 
Boys are raking them in the streets, if only for the pleasure of dealing 
with such clean crisp substances. Some sweep the paths scrupulously neat, 
and then stand to see the next breath strew them with new trophies. The 
swamp-floor is thickly covered, and the Lycopodium lucidulum_ looks 
suddenly greener amid them. In dense woods they half-cover pools that are 
three or four rods long. The other day I could hardly find a well-known 
spring, and even suspected that it had dried up, for it was completely 
concealed by freshly fallen leaves; and when I swept them aside and 


revealed it, it was like striking the earth, with Aaron's rod, for a new 
spring. Wet grounds about the edges of swamps look dry with them. At one 
swamp, where I was surveying, thinking to step on a leafy shore from a 
rail, I got into the water more than a foot deep. When I go to the river 

the day after the principal fall of leaves, the sixteenth, I find my boat 

all covered, bottom and seats, with the leaves of the Golden Willow under 
which it is moored, and I set sail with a cargo of them rustling under my 
feet. If I empty it, it will be full again to-morrow. I do not regard them 

as litter, to be swept out, but accept them as suitable straw or matting 

for the bottom of my carriage. When I turn up into the mouth of the 
Assabet, which is wooded, large fleets of leaves are floating on its 
surface, as it were getting out to sea, with room to tack; but next the 
shore, a little farther up, they are thicker than foam, quite concealing 

the water for a rod in width, under and amid the Alders, Button-Bushes, 
and Maples, still perfectly light and dry, with fibre unrelaxed; and at a 
rocky bend where they are met and stopped by the morning wind, they 
sometimes form a broad and dense crescent quite across the river. When I 
turn my prow that way, and the wave which it makes strikes them, list what 
a pleasant rustling from these dry substances grating on one another! 
Often it is their undulation only which reveals the water beneath them. 
Also every motion of the wood-turtle on the shore is betrayed by their 
rustling there. Or even in mid-channel, when the wind rises, I hear them 
blown with a rustling sound. Higher up they are slowly moving round and 
round in some great eddy which the river makes, as that at the "Leaning 
Hemlocks," where the water is deep, and the current is wearing into the 
bank. 


Perchance, in the afternoon of such a day, when the water is perfectly 

calm and full of reflections, I paddle gently down the main stream, and, 
turning up the Assabet, reach a quiet cove, where I unexpectedly find 
myself surrounded by myriads of leaves, like fellow-voyagers, which seem 
to have the same purpose, or want of purpose, with myself. See this great 
fleet of scattered leaf-boats which we paddle amid, in this smooth 
river-bay, each one curled up on every side by the sun's skill, each nerve 

a stiff spruce-knee,--like boats of hide, and of all patterns, Charon's 

boat probably among the rest, and some with lofty prows and poops, like 
the stately vessels of the ancients, scarcely moving in the sluggish 
current,--like the great fleets, the dense Chinese cities of boats, with 

which you mingle on entering some great mart, some New York or Canton, 
which we are all steadily approaching together. How gently each has been 
deposited on the water! No violence has been used towards them yet, 
though, perchance, palpitating hearts were present at the launching. And 
painted ducks, too, the splendid wood-duck among the rest, often come to 
sail and float amid the painted leaves,--barks of a nobler model still! 


Part 4 


What wholesome herb-drinks are to be had in the swamps now! What strong 
medicinal, but rich, scents from the decaying leaves! The rain falling on 


the freshly dried herbs and leaves, and filling the pools and ditches into 
which they have dropped thus clean and rigid, will soon convert them into 
tea,--green, black, brown, and yellow teas, of all degrees of strength, 
enough to set all Nature a gossiping. Whether we drink them or not, as 
yet, before their strength is drawn, these leaves, dried on great Nature's 
coppers, are of such various pure and delicate tints as might make the 
fame of Oriental teas. 


How they are mixed up, of all species, Oak and Maple and Chestnut and 
Birch! But Nature is not cluttered with them; she is a perfect husbandman; 
she stores them all. Consider what a vast crop is thus annually shed on 
the earth! This, more than any mere grain or seed, is the great harvest of 
the year. The trees are now repaying the earth with interest what they 
have taken from it. They are discounting. They are about to add a leaf's 
thickness to the depth of the soil. This is the beautiful way in which 
Nature gets her muck, while I chaffer with this man and that, who talks to 
me about sulphur and the cost of carting. We are all the richer for their 
decay. I am more interested in this crop than in the English grass alone 

or in the corn. It prepares the virgin mould for future cornfields and 
forests, on which the earth fattens. It keeps our homestead in good heart. 


For beautiful variety no crop can be compared with this. Here is not 
merely the plain yellow of the grains, but nearly all the colors that we 
know, the brightest blue not excepted: the early blushing Maple, the 
Poison-Sumach blazing its sins as scarlet, the mulberry Ash, the rich 
chrome-yellow of the Poplars, the brilliant red Huckleberry, with which 
the hills' backs are painted, like those of sheep. The frost touches them, 
and, with the slightest breath of returning day or jarring of earth's 

axle, see in what showers they come floating down! The ground is all 
party-colored with them. But they still live in the soil, whose fertility 
and bulk they increase, and in the forests that spring from it. They stoop 
to rise, to mount higher in coming years, by subtle chemistry, climbing by 
the sap in the trees, and the sapling's first fruits thus shed, transmuted 

at last, may adorn its crown, when, in after-years, it has become the 
monarch of the forest. 


It is pleasant to walk over the beds of these fresh, crisp, and rustling 
leaves. How beautifully they go to their graves! how gently lay themselves 
down and turn to mould!--painted of a thousand hues, and fit to make the 
beds of us living. So they troop to their last resting-place, light and 

frisky. They put on no weeds, but merrily they go scampering over the 
earth, selecting the spot, choosing a lot, ordering no iron fence, 
whispering all through the woods about it,--some choosing the spot where 
the bodies of men are mouldering beneath, and meeting them half-way. How 
many flutterings before they rest quietly in their graves! They that 

soared so loftily, how contentedly they return to dust again, and are laid 
low, resigned to lie and decay at the foot of the tree, and afford 
nourishment to new generations of their kind, as well as to flutter on 

high! They teach us how to die. One wonders if the time will ever come 


when men, with their boasted faith in immortality, will lie down as 
gracefully and as ripe,--with such an Indian-summer serenity will shed 
their bodies, as they do their hair and nails. 


When the leaves fall, the whole earth is a cemetery pleasant to walk in. I 
love to wander and muse over them in their graves. Here are no lying nor 
vain epitaphs. What though you own no lot at Mount Auburn? Your lot is 
surely cast somewhere in this vast cemetery, which has been consecrated 
from of old. You need attend no auction to secure a place. There is room 
enough here. The Loose-strife shall bloom and the Huckleberry-bird sing 
over your bones. The woodman and hunter shall be your sextons, and the 
children shall tread upon the borders as much as they will. Let us walk in 
the cemetery of the leaves,--this is your true Greenwood Cemetery. 


THE SUGAR-MAPLE. 


But think not that the splendor of the year is over; for as one leaf does 
not make a summer, neither does one falling leaf make an autumn. The 
smallest Sugar-Maples in our streets make a great show as early as the 
fifth of October, more than any other trees there. As I look up the Main 
Street, they appear like painted screens standing before the houses; 

yet many are green. But now, or generally by the seventeenth of October, 
when almost all Red Maples, and some White Maples, are bare, the large 
Sugar-Maples also are in their glory, glowing with yellow and red, and 
show unexpectedly bright and delicate tints. They are remarkable for the 
contrast they often afford of deep blushing red on one half and green on 
the other. They become at length dense masses of rich yellow with a deep 
scarlet blush, or more than blush, on the exposed surfaces. They are the 
brightest trees now in the street. 


The large ones on our Common are particularly beautiful. A delicate, but 
warmer than golden yellow is now the prevailing color, with scarlet 
cheeks. Yet, standing on the east side of the Common just before sundown, 
when the western light is transmitted through them, I see that their 

yellow even, compared with the pale lemon yellow of an Elm close by, 
amounts to a scarlet, without noticing the bright scarlet portions. 
Generally, they are great regular oval masses of yellow and scarlet. All 

the sunny warmth of the season, the Indian-summer, seems to be absorbed in 
their leaves. The lowest and inmost leaves next the bole are, as usual, of 
the most delicate yellow and green, like the complexion of young men 
brought up in the house. There is an auction on the Common to-day, but its 
red flag is hard to be discerned amid this blaze of color. 


Little did the fathers of the town anticipate this brilliant success, when 
they caused to be imported from farther in the country some straight poles 
with their tops cut off, which they called Sugar-Maples; and, as I 
remember, after they were set out, a neighboring merchant's clerk, by way 
of jest, planted beans about them. Those which were then jestingly called 
bean-poles are to-day far the most beautiful objects noticeable in our 


streets. They are worth all and more than they have cost,--though one of 
the selectmen, while setting them out, took the cold which occasioned his 
death,--if only because they have filled the open eyes of children with 
their rich color unstintedly so many Octobers. We will not ask them to 
yield us sugar in the spring, while they afford us so fair a prospect in 

the autumn. Wealth in-doors may be the inheritance of few, but it is 
equally distributed on the Common. All children alike can revel in this 
golden harvest. 


Surely trees should be set in our streets with a view to their October 
splendor; though I doubt whether this is ever considered by the "Tree 
Society." Do you not think it will make some odds to these children that 
they were brought up under the Maples? Hundreds of eyes are steadily 
drinking in this color, and by these teachers even the truants are caught 
and educated the moment they step abroad. Indeed, neither the truant nor 
the studious is at present taught color in the schools. These are instead 

of the bright colors in apothecaries' shops and city windows. It is a pity 
that we have no more _Red_ Maples, and some Hickories, in our streets as 
well. Our paint-box is very imperfectly filled. Instead of, or beside, 
supplying such paint-boxes as we do, we might supply these natural colors 
to the young. Where else will they study color under greater advantages? 
What School of Design can vie with this? Think how much the eyes of 
painters of all kinds, and of manufacturers of cloth and paper, and 
paper-stainers, and countless others, are to be educated by these autumnal 
colors. The stationer's envelopes may be of very various tints, yet, not 

so various as those of the leaves of a single tree. If you want a 

different shade or tint of a particular color, you have only to look 

farther within or without the tree or the wood. These leaves are not many 
dipped in one dye, as at the dye-house, but they are dyed in light of 
infinitely various degrees of strength, and left to set and dry there. 


Part 5 


Shall the names of so many of our colors continue to be derived from those 
of obscure foreign localities, as Naples yellow, Prussian blue, raw 

Sienna, burnt Umber, Gamboge?--(surely the Tyrian purple must have faded 
by this time),--or from comparatively trivial articles of commerce,-- 
chocolate, lemon, coffee, cinnamon, claret?--(shall we compare our 
Hickory to a lemon, or a lemon to a Hickory?)--or from ores and oxides 
which few ever see? Shall we so often, when describing to our neighbors 
the color of something we have seen, refer them, not to some natural 

object in our neighborhood, but perchance to a bit of earth fetched from 

the other side of the planet, which possibly they may find at the 
apothecary's, but which probably neither they nor we ever saw? Have we not 
an _earth_ under our feet,--ay, and a sky over our heads? Or is the 

last all_ ultramarine? What do we know of sapphire, amethyst, emerald, 
ruby, amber, and the like,--most of us who take these names in vain? Leave 
these precious words to cabinet-keepers, virtuosos, and maids-of-honor,-- 

to the Nabobs, Begums, and Chobdars of Hindostan, or wherever else. I do 


not see why, since America and her autumn woods have been discovered, our 
leaves should not compete with the precious stones in giving names to 
colors; and, indeed, I believe that in course of time the names of some of 

our trees and shrubs, as well as flowers, will get into our popular 

chromatic nomenclature. 


But of much more importance than a knowledge of the names and distinctions 
of color is the joy and exhilaration which these colored leaves excite. 
Already these brilliant trees throughout the street, without any more 

variety, are at least equal to an annual festival and holiday, or a week 

of such. These are cheap and innocent gala-days, celebrated by one and all 
without the aid of committees or marshals, such a show as may safely be 
licensed, not attracting gamblers or rum-sellers, not requiring any 

special police to keep the peace. And poor indeed must be that New-England 
village's October which has not the Maple in its streets. This October 
festival costs no powder, nor ringing of bells, but every tree is a living 
liberty-pole on which a thousand bright flags are waving. 


No wonder that we must have our annual Cattle-Show, and Fall Training, 
and perhaps Cornwallis, our September Courts, and the like. Nature 
herself holds her annual fair in October, not only in the streets, but 

in every hollow and on every hill-side. When lately we looked into that 
Red-Maple swamp all ablaze, where the trees were clothed in their vestures 
of most dazzling tints, did it not suggest a thousand gypsies beneath,--a 
race capable of wild delight,--or even the fabled fawns, satyrs, and 
wood-nymphs come back to earth? Or was it only a congregation of wearied 
wood-choppers, or of proprietors come to inspect their lots, that we 
thought of? Or, earlier still, when we paddled on the river through that 
fine-grained September air, did there not appear to be something new going 
on under the sparkling surface of the stream, a shaking of props, at 

least, so that we made haste in order to be up in time? Did not the rows 

of yellowing Willows and Button-Bushes on each side seem like rows of 
booths, under which, perhaps, some fluviatile egg-pop equally yellow was 
effervescing? Did not all these suggest that man's spirits should rise as 

high as Nature's,--should hang out their flag, and the routine of his life 

be interrupted by an analogous expression of joy and hilarity? 


No annual training or muster of soldiery, no celebration with its scarfs 
and banners, could import into the town a hundredth part of the annual 
splendor of our October. We have only to set the trees, or let them stand, 
and Nature will find the colored drapery,--flags of all her nations, some 
of whose private signals hardly the botanist can read,--while we walk 
under the triumphal arches of the Elms. Leave it to Nature to appoint the 
days, whether the same as in neighboring States or not, and let the clergy 
read her proclamations, if they can understand them. Behold what a 
brilliant drapery is her Woodbine flag! What public-spirited merchant, 
think you, has contributed this part of the show? There is no handsomer 
shingling and paint than this vine, at present covering a whole side of 
some houses. I do not believe that the Ivy _never sere_ is comparable to 


it. No wonder it has been extensively introduced into London. Let us have 
a good many Maples and Hickories and Scarlet Oaks, then, I say. Blaze 
away! Shall that dirty roll of bunting in the gun-house be all the colors 

a village can display? A village is not complete unless it have these 

trees to mark the season in it. They are important, like the town-clock. A 
village that has them not will not be found to work well. It has a screw 
loose, an essential part is wanting. Let us have Willows for spring, Elms 
for summer, Maples and Walnuts and Tupeloes for autumn, Evergreens for 
winter, and Oaks for all seasons. What is a gallery in a house to a 

gallery in the streets, which every market-man rides through, whether he 
will or not? Of course, there is not a picture-gallery in the country 

which would be worth so much to us as is the western view at sunset under 
the Elms of our main street. They are the frame to a picture which is 

daily painted behind them. An avenue of Elms as large as our largest and 
three miles long would seem to lead to some admirable place, though only 
C---- were at the end of it. 


A village needs these innocent stimulants of bright and cheering prospects 
to keep off melancholy and superstition. Show me two villages, one 
embowered in trees and blazing with all the glories of October, the other 

a merely trivial and treeless waste, or with only a single tree or two for 
suicides, and I shall be sure that in the latter will be found the most 
starved and bigoted religionists and the most desperate drinkers. Every 
washtub and milkcan and gravestone will be exposed. The inhabitants will 
disappear abruptly behind their barns and houses, like desert Arabs amid 
their rocks, and I shall look to see spears in their hands. They will be 
ready to accept the most barren and forlorn doctrine,--as that the world 

is speedily coming to an end, or has already got to it, or that they 
themselves are turned wrong side outward. They will perchance crack their 
dry joints at one another and call it a spiritual communication. 


But to confine ourselves to the Maples. What if we were to take half as 
much pains in protecting them as we do in setting them out,--not stupidly 
tie our horses to our dahlia-stems? 


What meant the fathers by establishing this perfectly living _ institution 
before the church,--this institution which needs no repairing nor 
repainting, which is continually enlarged and repaired by its growth? 
Surely they 


"Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

Themselves from God they could not free; 
They _planted_ better than they knew;-- 
The conscious _trees_ to beauty grew." 


Verily these Maples are cheap preachers, permanently settled, which preach 
their half-century, and century, ay, and century-and-a-half sermons, with 
constantly increasing unction and influence, ministering to many 
generations of men; and the least we can do is to supply them with 


suitable colleagues as they grow infirm. 
THE SCARLET OAK. 


Belonging to a genus which is remarkable for the beautiful form of its 
leaves, I suspect that some Scarlet-Oak leaves surpass those of all other 
Oaks in the rich and wild beauty of their outlines. I judge from an 
acquaintance with twelve species, and from drawings which I have seen of 
many others. 


Stand under this tree and see how finely its leaves are cut against the 
sky,--as it were, only a few sharp points extending from a midrib. They 
look like double, treble, or quadruple crosses. They are far more ethereal 
than the less deeply scolloped Oak-leaves. They have so little leafy 
_terra firma_ that they appear melting away in the light, and scarcely 
obstruct our view. The leaves of very young plants are, like those of 
full-grown Oaks of other species, more entire, simple, and lumpish in 
their outlines; but these, raised high on old trees, have solved the leafy 
problem. Lifted higher and higher, and sublimated more and more, putting 
off some earthiness and cultivating more intimacy with the light each 
year, they have at length the least possible amount of earthy matter, and 
the greatest spread and grasp of skyey influences. There they dance, arm 
in arm with the light,--tripping it on fantastic points, fit partners in 

those aerial halls. So intimately mingled are they with it, that, what 

with their slenderness and their glossy surfaces, you can hardly tell at 
last what in the dance is leaf and what is light. And when no zephyr 
stirs, they are at most but a rich tracery to the forest-windows. 


I am again struck with their beauty, when, a month later, they thickly 

strew the ground in the woods, piled one upon another under my feet. They 
are then brown above, but purple beneath. With their narrow lobes and 
their bold deep scollops reaching almost to the middle, they suggest that 
the material must be cheap, or else there has been a lavish expense in 

their creation, as if so much had been cut out. Or else they seem to us 

the remnants of the stuff out of which leaves have been cut with a die. 
Indeed, when they lie thus one upon another, they remind me of a pile of 
scrap-tin. 


Or bring one home, and study it closely at your leisure, by the fireside. 

It is a type, not from any Oxford font, not in the Basque nor the 
arrow-headed character, not found on the Rosetta Stone, but destined to be 
copied in sculpture one day, if they ever get to whittling stone here. 

What a wild and pleasing outline, a combination of graceful curves and 
angles! The eye rests with equal delight on what is not leaf and on what 

is leaf,--on the broad, free, open sinuses, and on the long, sharp, 
bristle-pointed lobes. A simple oval outline would include it all, if you 
connected the points of the leaf; but how much richer is it than that, 

with its half-dozen deep scollops, in which the eye and thought of the 
beholder are embayed! If I were a drawing-master, I would set my pupils to 


copying these leaves, that they might learn to draw firmly and gracefully. 


Regarded as water, it is like a pond with half a dozen broad rounded 
promontories extending nearly to its middle, half from each side, while 
its watery bays extend far inland, like sharp friths, at each of whose 
heads several fine streams empty in,--almost a leafy archipelago. 


But it oftener suggests land, and, as Dionysius and Pliny compared 

the form of the Morea to that of the leaf of the Oriental Plane-tree, 

so this leaf reminds me of some fair wild island in the ocean, whose 
extensive coast, alternate rounded bays with smooth strands, and 
sharp-pointed rocky capes, mark it as fitted for the habitation of man, 
and destined to become a centre of civilization at last. To the sailor's 
eye, it is a much-indented shore. Is it not, in fact, a shore to the 

aerial ocean, on which the windy surf beats? At sight of this leaf we are 
all mariners,--if not vikings, buccaneers, and filibusters. Both our love 
of repose and our spirit of adventure are addressed. In our most casual 
glance, perchance, we think, that, if we succeed in doubling those sharp 
capes, we shall find deep, smooth, and secure havens in the ample bays. 
How different from the White-Oak leaf, with its rounded headlands, on 
which no lighthouse need be placed! That is an England, with its long 
civil history, that may be read. This is some still unsettled New-found 
Island or Celebes. Shall we go and be rajahs there? 


Part 6 


By the twenty-sixth of October the large Scarlet Oaks are in their prime, 
when other Oaks are usually withered. They have been kindling their fires 
for a week past, and now generally burst into a blaze. This alone of _our_ 
indigenous deciduous trees (excepting the Dogwood, of which I do not know 
half a dozen, and they are but large bushes) is now in its glory. The two 
Aspens and the Sugar-Maple come nearest to it in date, but they have lost 
the greater part of their leaves. Of evergreens, only the Pitch-Pine is 

still commonly bright. 


But it requires a particular alertness, if not devotion to these 

phenomena, to appreciate the wide-spread, but late and unexpected glory of 
the Scarlet Oaks. I do not speak here of the small trees and shrubs, which 

are commonly observed, and which are now withered, but of the large trees. 
Most go in and shut their doors, thinking that bleak and colorless 

November has already come, when some of the most brilliant and memorable 
colors are not yet lit. 


This very perfect and vigorous one, about forty feet high, standing in an 
open pasture, which was quite glossy green on the twelfth, is now, the 
twenty-sixth, completely changed to bright dark scarlet,--every leaf, 
between you and the sun, as if it had been dipped into a scarlet dye. The 
whole tree is much like a heart in form, as well as color. Was not this 
worth waiting for? Little did you think, ten days ago, that that cold 


green tree would assume such color as this. Its leaves are still firmly 
attached, while those of other trees are falling around it. It seems to 
say,--"I am the last to blush, but I blush deeper than any of ye. I bring 

up the rear in my red coat. We Scarlet ones, alone of Oaks, have not given 
up the fight." 


The sap is now, and even far into November, frequently flowing fast in 
these trees, as in Maples in the spring; and apparently their bright 

tints, now that most other Oaks are withered, are connected with this 
phenomenon. They are full of life. It has a pleasantly astringent, 
acorn-like taste, this strong Oak-wine, as I find on tapping them with my 
knife. 


Looking across this woodland valley, a quarter of a mile wide, how rich 
those Scarlet Oaks, embosomed in Pines, their bright red branches 
intimately intermingled with them! They have their full effect there. The 
Pine-boughs are the green calyx to their red petals. Or, as we go along a 
road in the woods, the sun striking endwise through it, and lighting up 
the red tents of the Oaks, which on each side are mingled with the liquid 
green of the Pines, makes a very gorgeous scene. Indeed, without the 
evergreens for contrast, the autumnal tints would lose much of their 
effect. 


The Scarlet Oak asks a clear sky and the brightness of late October days. 
These bring out its colors. If the sun goes into a cloud, they become 
comparatively indistinct. As I sit on a cliff in the southwest part of our 
town, the sun is now getting low, and the woods in Lincoln, south and east 
of me, are lit up by its more level rays; and in the Scarlet Oaks, 

scattered so equally over the forest, there is brought out a more 

brilliant redness than I had believed was in them. Every tree of this 
species which is visible in those directions, even to the horizon, now 
stands out distinctly red. Some great ones lift their red backs high above 
the woods, in the next town, like huge roses with a myriad of fine petals; 
and some more slender ones, in a small grove of White Pines on Pine Hill 
in the east, on the very verge of the horizon, alternating with the Pines 

on the edge of the grove, and shouldering them with their red coats, look 
like soldiers in red amid hunters in green. This time it is Lincoln green, 
too. Till the sun got low, I did not believe that there were so many red 
coats in the forest army. Theirs is an intense burning red, which would 
lose some of its strength, methinks, with every step you might take toward 
them; for the shade that lurks amid their foliage does not report itself 

at this distance, and they are unanimously red. The focus of their 
reflected color is in the atmosphere far on this side. Every such tree 
becomes a nucleus of red, as it were, where, with the declining sun, that 
color grows and glows. It is partly borrowed fire, gathering strength from 
the sun on its way to your eye. It has only some comparatively dull red 
leaves for a rallying-point, or kindling-stuff, to start it, and it 

becomes an intense scarlet or red mist, or fire, which finds fuel for 

itself in the very atmosphere. So vivacious is redness. The very rails 


reflect a rosy light at this hour and season. You see a redder tree than 
exists. 


If you wish to count the Scarlet Oaks, do it now. In a clear day stand 

thus on a hill-top in the woods, when the sun is an hour high, and every 
one within range of your vision, excepting in the west, will be revealed. 
You might live to the age of Methuselah and never find a tithe of them, 
otherwise. Yet sometimes even in a dark day I have thought them as bright 
as I ever saw them. Looking westward, their colors are lost in a blaze of 
light; but in other directions the whole forest is a flower-garden, in 

which these late roses burn, alternating with green, while the so-called 
"gardeners," walking here and there, perchance, beneath, with spade and 
water-pot, see only a few little asters amid withered leaves. 


These are _my_China-asters, my_ late garden-flowers. It costs me nothing 
for a gardener. The falling leaves, all over the forest, are protecting 

the roots of my plants. Only look at what is to be seen, and you will have 
garden enough, without deepening the soil in your yard. We have only to 
elevate our view a little, to see the whole forest as a garden. The 
blossoming of the Scarlet Oak,--the forest-flower, surpassing all in 
splendor, (at least since the Maple)! I do not know but they interest me 
more than the Maples, they are so widely and equally dispersed throughout 
the forest; they are so hardy, a nobler tree on the whole;--our chief 
November flower, abiding the approach of winter with us, imparting warmth 
to early November prospects. It is remarkable that the latest bright color 
that is general should be this deep, dark scarlet and red, the intensest 

of colors. The ripest fruit of the year; like the cheek of a hard, glossy, 

red apple, from the cold Isle of Orleans, which will not be mellow for 
eating till next spring! When I rise to a hilltop, a thousand of these 

great Oak roses, distributed on every side, as far as the horizon! I 

admire them four or five miles off! This my unfailing prospect for a 
fortnight past! This late forest-flower surpasses all that spring or 

summer could do. Their colors were but rare and dainty specks 
comparatively, (created for the near-sighted, who walk amid the humblest 
herbs and underwoods,) and made no impression on a distant eye. Now it is 
an extended forest or a mountain-side, through or along which we journey 
from day to day, that bursts into bloom. Comparatively, our gardening is 

on a petty scale,--the gardener still nursing a few asters amid dead 

weeds, ignorant of the gigantic asters and roses, which, as it were, 
overshadow him, and ask for none of his care. It is like a little red 

paint ground on a saucer, and held up against the sunset sky. Why not take 
more elevated and broader views, walk in the great garden, not skulk in a 
little "debauched" nook of it? consider the beauty of the forest, and not 
merely of a few impounded herbs? 


Let your walks now be a little more adventurous; ascend the hills. If, 
about the last of October, you ascend any hill in the outskirts of our 
town, and probably of yours, and look over the forest, you may see--well, 
what I have endeavored to describe. All this you surely will see, and 


much more, if you are prepared to see it,--if you _look_ for it. 

Otherwise, regular and universal as this phenomenon is, whether you stand 
on the hill-top or in the hollow, you will think for threescore years and 
ten that all the wood is, at this season, sere and brown. Objects are 
concealed from our view, not so much because they are out of the course of 
our visual ray as because we do not bring our minds and eyes to bear on 
them; for there is no power to see in the eye itself, any more than in any 
other jelly. We do not realize how far and widely, or how near and 
narrowly, we are to look. The greater part of the phenomena of Nature are 
for this reason concealed from us all our lives. The gardener sees only 

the gardener's garden. Here, too, as in political economy, the supply 
answers to the demand. Nature does not cast pearls before swine. There is 
just as much beauty visible to us in the landscape as we are prepared to 
appreciate,--not a grain more. The actual objects which one man will see 
from a particular hill-top are just as different from those which another 
will see as the beholders are different. The Scarlet Oak must, in a sense, 
be in your eye when you go forth. We cannot see anything until we are 
possessed with the idea of it, take it into our heads,--and then we can 
hardly see anything else. In my botanical rambles, I find, that, first, 

the idea, or image, of a plant occupies my thoughts, though it may seem 
very foreign to this locality,--no nearer than Hudson's Bay,--and for some 
weeks or months I go thinking of it, and expecting it, unconsciously, and 
at length I surely see it. This is the history of my finding a score or 

more of rare plants, which I could name. A man sees only what concerns 
him. A botanist absorbed in the study of grasses does not distinguish the 
grandest Pasture Oaks. He, as it were, tramples down Oaks unwittingly in 
his walk, or at most sees only their shadows. I have found that it 

required a different intention of the eye, in the same locality, to see 
different plants, even when they were closely allied, as_Juncaceoe_ and 
_Gramineoe_: when I was looking for the former, I did not see the latter 
in the midst of them. How much more, then, it requires different 
intentions of the eye and of the mind to attend to different departments 

of knowledge! How differently the poet and the naturalist look at objects! 


Part 7 


Take a New-England selectman, and set him on the highest of our hills, and 
tell him to look,--sharpening his sight to the utmost, and putting on the 
glasses that suit him best, (ay, using a spy-glass, if he likes,)--and 

make a full report. What, probably, will he _spy_?--what will he _ select_ 
to look at? Of course, he will see a Brocken spectre of himself. He will 

see several meeting-houses, at least, and, perhaps, that somebody ought to 
be assessed higher than he is, since he has so handsome a wood-lot. Now 
take Julius Caesar, or Immanuel Swedenborg, or a Fegee-Islander, and set 
him up there. Or suppose all together, and let them compare notes 
afterward. Will it appear that they have enjoyed the same prospect? What 
they will see will be as different as Rome was from Heaven or Hell, or the 
last from the Fegee Islands. For aught we know, as strange a man as any of 
these is always at our elbow. 


Why, it takes a sharp-shooter to bring down even such trivial game as 
snipes and woodcocks; he must take very particular aim, and know what he 
is aiming at. He would stand a very small chance, if he fired at random 
into the sky, being told that snipes were flying there. And so is it with 

him that shoots at beauty; though he wait till the sky falls, he will not 

bag any, if he does not already know its seasons and haunts, and the color 
of its wing,--if he has not dreamed of it, so that he can _anticipate_ it; 
then, indeed, he flushes it at every step, shoots double and on the wing, 
with both barrels, even in cornfields. The sportsman trains himself, 
dresses and watches unweariedly, and loads and primes for his particular 
game. He prays for it, and offers sacrifices, and so he gets it. After due 
and long preparation, schooling his eye and hand, dreaming awake and 
asleep, with gun and paddle and boat he goes out after meadow-hens, which 
most of his townsmen never saw nor dreamed of, and paddles for miles 
against a head-wind, and wades in water up to his knees, being out all day 
without his dinner, and _therefore_ he gets them. He had them half-way 
into his bag when he started, and has only to shove them down. The true 
sportsman can shoot you almost any of his game from his windows: what else 
has he windows or eyes for? It comes and perches at last on the barrel of 
his gun; but the rest of the world never see it with the feathers on_. 

The geese fly exactly under his zenith, and honk when they get there, and 
he will keep himself supplied by firing up his chimney; twenty musquash 
have the refusal of each one of his traps before it is empty. If he lives, 

and his game-spirit increases, heaven and earth shall fail him sooner than 
game; and when he dies, he will go to more extensive, and, perchance, 
happier hunting-grounds. The fisherman, too, dreams of fish, sees a 
bobbing cork in his dreams, till he can almost catch them in his 
sink-spout. I knew a girl who, being sent to pick huckleberries, picked 
wild gooseberries by the quart, where no one else knew that there were 
any, because she was accustomed to pick them up country where she came 
from. The astronomer knows where to go star-gathering, and sees one 
clearly in his mind before any have seen it with a glass. The hen 

scratches and finds her food right under where she stands; but such is not 
the way with the hawk. 


These bright leaves which I have mentioned are not the exception, but the 
rule; for I believe that all leaves, even grasses and mosses, acquire 
brighter colors just before their fall. When you come to observe 

faithfully the changes of each humblest plant, you find that each has, 
sooner or later, its peculiar autumnal tint; and if you undertake to make 

a complete list of the bright tints, it will be nearly as long as a 

catalogue of the plants in your vicinity. 











Piranha 


UP THE PARAGUAY 
Project Gutenberg's Through the Brazilian Wilderness, by Theodore Roosevelt 


On the afternoon of December 9 we left the attractive and picturesque 
city of Asuncion to ascend the Paraguay. With generous courtesy the 
Paraguayan Government had put at my disposal the gunboat-yacht of the 
President himself, a most comfortable river steamer, and so the 
opening days of our trip were pleasant in every way. The food was 
good, our quarters were clean, we slept well, below or on deck, 

usually without our mosquito-nettings, and in daytime the deck was 
pleasant under the awnings. It was hot, of course, but we were dressed 
suitably in our exploring and hunting clothes and did not mind the 

heat. The river was low, for there had been dry weather for some weeks 
--judging from the vague and contradictory information I received 
there is much elasticity to the terms wet season and dry season at 

this part of the Paraguay. Under the brilliant sky we steamed steadily 
up the mighty river; the sunset was glorious as we leaned on the port 
railing; and after nightfall the moon, nearly full and hanging high in 
the heavens, turned the water to shimmering radiance. On the mud-flats 
and sandbars, and among the green rushes of the bays and inlets, were 
stately water-fowl; crimson flamingoes and rosy spoonbills, dark- 


colored ibis and white storks with black wings. Darters, with 

snakelike necks and pointed bills, perched in the trees on the brink 

of the river. Snowy egrets flapped across the marshes. Caymans were 
common, and differed from the crocodiles we had seen in Africa in two 
points: they were not alarmed by the report of a rifle when fired at, 

and they lay with the head raised instead of stretched along the sand. 


For three days, as we steamed northward toward the Tropic of 
Capricorn, and then passed it, we were within the Republic of 
Paraguay. On our right, to the east, there was a fairly well-settled 
country, where bananas and oranges were cultivated and other crops of 
hot countries raised. On the banks we passed an occasional small town, 
or saw a ranch-house close to the river's brink, or stopped for wood 

at some little settlement. Across the river to the west lay the level, 
swampy, fertile wastes known as the Chaco, still given over either to 
the wild Indians or to cattle-ranching on a gigantic scale. The broad 
river ran in curves between mud-banks where terraces marked successive 
periods of flood. A belt of forest stood on each bank, but it was only 

a couple of hundred yards wide. Back of it was the open country; on 
the Chaco side this was a vast plain of grass, dotted with tall, 

graceful palms. In places the belt of forest vanished and the palm- 
dotted prairie came to the river's edge. The Chaco is an ideal cattle 
country, and not really unhealthy. It will be covered with ranches at 

a not distant day. But mosquitoes and many other winged insect pests 
swarm over it. Cherrie and Miller had spent a week there collecting 
mammals and birds prior to my arrival at Asuncion. They were veterans 
of the tropics, hardened to the insect plagues of Guiana and the 
Orinoco. But they reported that never had they been so tortured as in 
the Chaco. The sand-flies crawled through the meshes in the mosquito- 
nets, and forbade them to sleep; if in their sleep a knee touched the 

net the mosquitoes fell on it so that it looked as if riddled by 

birdshot; and the nights were a torment, although they had done well 
in their work, collecting some two hundred and fifty specimens of 
birds and mammals. 


Nevertheless for some as yet inscrutable reason the river served as a 
barrier to certain insects which are menaces to the cattlemen. With me 
on the gunboat was an old Western friend, Tex Rickard, of the 
Panhandle and Alaska and various places in between. He now has a large 
tract of land and some thirty-five thousand head of cattle in the 

Chaco, opposite Concepcion, at which city he was to stop. He told me 
that horses did not do well in the Chaco but that cattle throve, and 

that while ticks swarmed on the east bank of the great river, they 

would not live on the west bank. Again and again he had crossed herds 
of cattle which were covered with the loathsome bloodsuckers; and in a 
couple of months every tick would be dead. The worst animal foes of 
man, indeed the only dangerous foes, are insects; and this is 

especially true in the tropics. Fortunately, exactly as certain 

differences too minute for us as yet to explain render some insects 


deadly to man or domestic animals, while closely allied forms are 
harmless, so, for other reasons, which also we are not as yet able to 
fathom, these insects are for the most part strictly limited by 
geographical and other considerations. The war against what Sir Harry 
Johnston calls the really material devil, the devil of evil wild 

nature in the tropics, has been waged with marked success only during 
the last two decades. The men, in the United States, in England, 
France, Germany, Italy--the men like Doctor Cruz in Rio Janeiro and 
Doctor Vital Brazil in Sao Paulo--who work experimentally within and 
without the laboratory in their warfare against the disease and death 
bearing insects and microbes, are the true leaders in the fight to 

make the tropics the home of civilized man. 


Late on the evening of the second day of our trip, just before 

midnight, we reached Concepcion. On this day, when we stopped for wood 
or to get provisions--at picturesque places, where the women from 
rough mud and thatched cabins were washing clothes in the river, or 
where ragged horsemen stood gazing at us from the bank, or where dark, 
well-dressed ranchmen stood in front of red-roofed houses--we caught 
many fish. They belonged to one of the most formidable genera of fish 
in the world, the piranha or cannibal fish, the fish that eats men 

when it can get the chance. Farther north there are species of small 
piranha that go in schools. At this point on the Paraguay the piranha 

do not seem to go in regular schools, but they swarm in all the waters 
and attain a length of eighteen inches or over. They are the most 
ferocious fish in the world. Even the most formidable fish, the sharks 
or the barracudas, usually attack things smaller than themselves. But 
the piranhas habitually attack things much larger than themselves. 
They will snap a finger off a hand incautiously trailed in the water; 
they mutilate swimmers--in every river town in Paraguay there are men 
who have been thus mutilated; they will rend and devour alive any 
wounded man or beast; for blood in the water excites them to madness. 
They will tear wounded wild fowl to pieces; and bite off the tails of 
big fish as they grow exhausted when fighting after being hooked. 
Miller, before I reached Asuncion, had been badly bitten by one. Those 
that we caught sometimes bit through the hooks, or the double strands 
of copper wire that served as leaders, and got away. Those that we 
hauled on deck lived for many minutes. Most predatory fish are long 
and slim, like the alligator-gar and pickerel. But the piranha is a 

short, deep-bodied fish, with a blunt face and a heavily undershot or 
projecting lower jaw which gapes widely. The razor-edged teeth are 
wedge-shaped like a shark's, and the jaw muscles possess great power. 
The rabid, furious snaps drive the teeth through flesh and bone. The 
head with its short muzzle, staring malignant eyes, and gaping, 

cruelly armed jaws, is the embodiment of evil ferocity; and the 

actions of the fish exactly match its looks. I never witnessed an 
exhibition of such impotent, savage fury as was shown by the piranhas 
as they flapped on deck. When fresh from the water and thrown on the 
boards they uttered an extraordinary squealing sound. As they flapped 


about they bit with vicious eagerness at whatever presented itself. 

One of them flapped into a cloth and seized it with a bulldog grip. 
Another grasped one of its fellows; another snapped at a piece of 
wood, and left the teeth-marks deep therein. They are the pests of the 
waters, and it is necessary to be exceedingly cautious about either 
swimming or wading where they are found. If cattle are driven into, or 
of their own accord enter, the water, they are commonly not molested; 
but if by chance some unusually big or ferocious specimen of these 
fearsome fishes does bite an animal--taking off part of an ear, or 
perhaps of a teat from the udder of a cow--the blood brings up every 
member of the ravenous throng which is anywhere near, and unless the 
attacked animal can immediately make its escape from the water it is 
devoured alive. Here on the Paraguay the natives hold them in much 
respect, whereas the caymans are not feared at all. The only redeeming 
feature about them is that they are themselves fairly good to eat, 
although with too many bones. 


At daybreak of the third day, finding we were still moored off 
Concepcion, we were rowed ashore and strolled off through the streets 
of the quaint, picturesque old town; a town which, like Asuncion, was 
founded by the conquistadores three-quarters of a century before our 
own English and Dutch forefathers landed in what is now the United 
States. The Jesuits then took practically complete possession of what 
is now Paraguay, controlling and Christianizing the Indians, and 
raising their flourishing missions to a pitch of prosperity they never 
elsewhere achieved. They were expelled by the civil authorities 
(backed by the other representatives of ecclesiastical authority) some 
fifty years before Spanish South America became independent. But they 
had already made the language of the Indians, Guarany, a culture- 
tongue, reducing it to writing, and printing religious books in it. 
Guarany is one of the most wide-spread of the Indian tongues, being 
originally found in various closely allied forms not only in Paraguay 
but in Uruguay and over the major part of Brazil. It remains here and 
there, as a lingua general at least, and doubtless in cases as an 

original tongue, among the wild tribes. In most of Brazil, as around 
Para and around Sao Paulo, it has left its traces in place-names, but 
has been completely superseded as a language by Portuguese. In 
Paraguay it still exists side by side with Spanish as the common 
language of the lower people and as a familiar tongue among the upper 
classes. The blood of the people is mixed, their language dual; the 
lower classes are chiefly of Indian blood but with a white admixture; 
while the upper classes are predominantly white, with a strong 
infusion of Indian. There is no other case quite parallel to this in 

the annals of European colonization, although the Goanese in India 
have a native tongue and a Portuguese creed, while in several of the 
Spanish-American states the Indian blood is dominant and the majority 
of the population speak an Indian tongue, perhaps itself, as with the 
Quichuas, once a culture-tongue of the archaic type. Whether in 
Paraguay one tongue will ultimately drive out the other, and, if so, 


which will be the victor, it is yet too early to prophesy. The English 
missionaries and the Bible Society have recently published parts of 
the Scriptures in Guarany and in Asuncion a daily paper is published 
with the text in parallel columns, Spanish and Guarany--just as in 
Oklahoma there is a similar paper published in English and in the 
tongue which the extraordinary Cherokee chief Sequoia, a veritable 
Cadmus, made a literary language. 


The Guarany-speaking Paraguayan is a Christian, and as much an 
inheritor of our common culture as most of the peasant populations of 
Europe. He has no kinship with the wild Indian, who hates and fears 
him. The Indian of the Chaco, a pure savage, a bow-bearing savage, 
will never come east of the Paraguay, and the Paraguayan is only 
beginning to venture into the western interior, away from the banks of 
the river--under the lead of pioneer settlers like Rickard, whom, by 
the way, the wild Indians thoroughly trust, and for whom they work 
eagerly and faithfully. There is a great development ahead for 
Paraguay, as soon as they can definitely shake off the revolutionary 
habit and establish an orderly permanence of government. The people 
are a fine people; the strains of blood--white and Indian--are good. 


We walked up the streets of Concepcion, and interestedly looked at 
everything of interest: at the one-story houses, their windows covered 
with gratings of fretted ironwork, and their occasional open doors 
giving us glimpses into cool inner courtyards, with trees and flowers; 
at the two-wheel carts, drawn by mules or oxen; at an occasional 
rider, with spurs on his bare feet, and his big toes thrust into the 

small stirrup-rings; at the little stores, and the warehouses for 

matte and hides. Then we came to a pleasant little inn, kept by a 
Frenchman and his wife, of old Spanish style, with its patio, or inner 
court, but as neat as an inn in Normandy or Brittany. We were sitting 
at coffee, around a little table, when in came the colonel of the 
garrison--for Concepcion is the second city in Paraguay. He told me 
that they had prepared a reception for me! I was in my rough hunting- 
clothes, but there was nothing to do but to accompany my kind hosts 
and trust to their good nature to pardon my shortcomings in the matter 
of dress. The colonel drove me about in a smart open carriage, with 
two good horses and a liveried driver. It was a much more fashionable 
turnout than would be seen in any of our cities save the largest, and 
even in them probably not in the service of a public official. In all 

the South American countries there is more pomp and ceremony in 
connection with public functions than with us, and at these functions 
the liveried servants, often with knee-breeches and powdered hair, are 
like those seen at similar European functions; there is not the 
democratic simplicity which better suits our own habits of life and 
ways of thought. But the South Americans often surpass us, not merely 
in pomp and ceremony but in what is of real importance, courtesy; in 
civility and courtesy we can well afford to take lessons from them. 


We first visited the barracks, saw the troops in the setting-up 

exercises, and inspected the arms, the artillery, the equipment. There 
was a German lieutenant with the Paraguayan officers; one of several 
German officers who are now engaged in helping the Paraguayans with 
their army. The equipments and arms were in good condition; the 
enlisted men evidently offered fine material; and the officers were 
doing hard work. It is worth while for anti-militarists to ponder the 

fact that in every South American country where a really efficient 

army is developed, the increase in military efficiency goes hand in 
hand with a decrease in lawlessness and disorder, and a growing 
reluctance to settle internal disagreements by violence. They are 
introducing universal military service in Paraguay; the officers, many 
of whom have studied abroad, are growing to feel an increased esprit 
de corps, an increased pride in the army, and therefore a desire to 

see the army made the servant of the nation as a whole and not the 

tool of any faction or individual. If these feelings grow strong 

enough they will be powerful factors in giving Paraguay what she most 
needs, freedom from revolutionary disturbance and therefore the chance 
to achieve the material prosperity without which as a basis there can 

be no advance in other and even more important matters. 


Then I was driven to the City Hall, accompanied by the intendente, or 
mayor, a German long settled in the country and one of the leading men 
of the city. There was a breakfast. When I had to speak I impressed 

into my service as interpreter a young Paraguayan who was a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania. He was able to render into Spanish 
my ideas--on such subjects as orderly liberty and the far-reaching 
mischief done by the revolutionary habit--with clearness and vigor, 
because he thoroughly understood not only how I felt but also the 
American way of looking at such things. My hosts were hospitality 
itself, and I enjoyed the unexpected greeting. 


We steamed on up the river. Now and then we passed another boat--a 
steamer, or, to my surprise, perhaps a barkentine or schooner. The 
Paraguay is a highway of traffic. Once we passed a big beef-canning 
factory. Ranches stood on either bank a few leagues apart, and we 
stopped at wood-yards on the west bank. Indians worked around them. At 
one such yard the Indians were evidently part of the regular force. 

Their squaws were with them, cooking at queer open-air ovens. One 
small child had as pets a parrot and a young coati--a kind of long- 

nosed raccoon. Loading wood, the Indians stood in a line, tossing the 
logs from one to the other. These Indians wore clothes. 


On this day we got into the tropics. Even in the heat of the day the 
deck was pleasant under the awnings; the sun rose and set in crimson 
splendor; and the nights, with the moon at the full, were wonderful. 
At night Orion blazed overhead; and the Southern Cross hung in the 
star-brilliant heavens behind us. But after the moon rose the 
constellations paled; and clear in her light the tree-clad banks stood 


on either hand as we steamed steadily against the swirling current of 
the great river. 


At noon on the twelfth we were at the Brazilian boundary. On this day 
we here and there came on low, conical hills close to the river. In 
places the palm groves broke through the belts of deciduous trees and 
stretched for a mile or so right along the river's bank. At times we 
passed cattle on the banks or sand-bars, followed by their herders; or 

a handsome ranch-house, under a cluster of shady trees, some bearing a 
wealth of red and some a wealth of yellow blossoms; or we saw a horse- 
corral among the trees close to the brink, with the horses in it and a 
barefooted man in shirt and trousers leaning against the fence; or a 
herd of cattle among the palms; or a big tannery or factory or a 

little native hamlet came in sight. We stopped at one tannery. The 
owner was a Spaniard, the manager an "Oriental," as he called himself, 
a Uruguayan, of German parentage. The peons, or workers, who lived in 
a long line of wooden cabins back of the main building, were mostly 
Paraguayans, with a few Brazilians, and a dozen German and Argentine 
foremen. There were also some wild Indians, who were camped in the 
usual squalid fashion of Indians who are hangers-on round the white 
man but have not yet adopted his ways. Most of the men were at work 
cutting wood for the tannery. The women and children were in camp. 
Some individuals of both sexes were naked to the waist. One little 

girl had a young ostrich as a pet. 


Water-fowl were plentiful. We saw large flocks of wild muscovy ducks. 
Our tame birds come from this wild species and its absurd misnaming 
dates back to the period when the turkey and guinea-pig were misnamed 
in similar fashion--our European forefathers taking a large and hazy 

view of geography, and including Turkey, Guinea, India, and Muscovy as 
places which, in their capacity of being outlandish, could be 
comprehensively used as including America. The muscovy ducks were very 
good eating. Darters and cormorants swarmed. They waddled on the sand- 
bars in big flocks and crowded the trees by the water's edge. 

Beautiful snow-white egrets also lit in the trees, often well back 

from the river. A full-foliaged tree of vivid green, its round surface 
crowded with these birds, as if it had suddenly blossomed with huge 
white flowers, is a sight worth seeing. Here and there on the sand- 

bars we saw huge jabiru storks, and once a flock of white wood-ibis 
among the trees on the bank. 


On the Brazilian boundary we met a shallow river steamer carrying 
Colonel Candido Mariano da Silva Rondon and several other Brazilian 
members of the expedition. Colonel Rondon immediately showed that he 
was all, and more than all, that could be desired. It was evident that 

he knew his business thoroughly, and it was equally evident that he 
would be a pleasant companion. He was a classmate of Mr. Lauro Muller 
at the Brazilian Military Academy. He is of almost pure Indian blood, 
and is a Positivist--the Positivists are a really strong body in 


Brazil, as they are in France and indeed in Chile. The colonel's seven 
children have all been formally made members of the Positivist Church 
in Rio Janeiro. Brazil possesses the same complete liberty in matters 
religious, spiritual, and intellectual as we, for our great good 

fortune, do in the United States, and my Brazilian companions included 
Catholics and equally sincere men who described themselves as "libres 
penseurs." Colonel Rondon has spent the last twenty-four years in 
exploring the western highlands of Brazil, pioneering the way for 
telegraph-lines and railroads. During that time he has travelled some 
fourteen thousand miles, on territory most of which had not previously 
been traversed by civilized man, and has built three thousand miles of 
telegraph. He has an exceptional knowledge of the Indian tribes and 
has always zealously endeavored to serve them and indeed to serve the 
cause of humanity wherever and whenever he was able. Thanks mainly to 
his efforts, four of the wild tribes of the region he has explored 

have begun to tread the road of civilization. They have taken the 

first steps toward becoming Christians. It may seem strange that among 
the first-fruits of the efforts of a Positivist should be the 

conversion of those he seeks to benefit to Christianity. But in South 
America Christianity is at least as much a status as a theology. It 
represents the indispensable first step upward from savagery. In the 
wilder and poorer districts men are divided into the two great classes 
of "Christians" and "Indians." When an Indian becomes a Christian he 
is accepted into and becomes wholly absorbed or partly assimilated by 
the crude and simple neighboring civilization, and then he moves up or 
down like any one else among his fellows. 


Among Colonel Rondon's companions were Captain Amilcar de Magalhaes, 
Lieutenant Joao Lyra, Lieutenant Joaquin de Mello Filho, and Doctor 
Euzebio de Oliveira, a geologist. 


The steamers halted; Colonel Rondon and several of his officers, spick 
and span in their white uniforms, came aboard; and in the afternoon I 
visited him on his steamer to talk over our plans. When these had been 
fully discussed and agreed on we took tea. I happened to mention that 
one of our naturalists, Miller, had been bitten by a piranha, and the 
man-eating fish at once became the subject of conversation. Curiously 
enough, one of the Brazilian taxidermists had also just been severely 
bitten by a piranha. My new companions had story after story to tell 
of them. Only three weeks previously a twelve-year-old boy who had 
gone in swimming near Corumba was attacked, and literally devoured 
alive by them. Colonel Rondon during his exploring trips had met with 
more than one unpleasant experience in connection with them. He had 
lost one of his toes by the bite of a piranha. He was about to bathe 

and had chosen a shallow pool at the edge of the river, which he 
carefully inspected until he was satisfied that none of the man-eating 
fish were in it; yet as soon as he put his foot into the water one of 
them attacked him and bit off a toe. On another occasion while wading 
across a narrow stream one of his party was attacked; the fish bit him 


on the thighs and buttocks, and when he put down his hands tore them 
also; he was near the bank and by a rush reached it and swung himself 
out of the water by means of an overhanging limb of a tree; but he was 
terribly injured, and it took him six months before his wounds healed 
and he recovered. An extraordinary incident occurred on another trip. 
The party were without food and very hungry. On reaching a stream they 
dynamited it, and waded in to seize the stunned fish as they floated 

on the surface. One man, Lieutenant Pyrineus, having his hands full, 
tried to hold one fish by putting its head into his mouth; it was a 
piranha and seemingly stunned, but in a moment it recovered and bit a 
big section out of his tongue. Such a hemorrhage followed that his 

life was saved with the utmost difficulty. On another occasion a 
member of the party was off by himself on a mule. The mule came into 
camp alone. Following his track back they came to a ford, where in the 
water they found the skeleton of the dead man, his clothes uninjured 
but every particle of flesh stripped from his bones. Whether he had 
drowned, and the fishes had then eaten his body, or whether they had 
killed him it was impossible to say. They had not hurt the clothes, 
getting in under them, which made it seem likely that there had been 
no struggle. These man-eating fish are a veritable scourge in the 
waters they frequent. But it must not be understood by this that the 
piranhas--or, for the matter of that, the New-World caymans and 
crocodiles--ever become such dreaded foes of man as for instance the 
man-eating crocodiles of Africa. Accidents occur, and there are 

certain places where swimming and bathing are dangerous; but in most 
places the people swim freely, although they are usually careful to 

find spots they believe safe or else to keep together and make a 
splashing in the water. 


During his trips Colonel Rondon had met with various experiences with 
wild creatures. The Paraguayan caymans are not ordinarily dangerous to 
man; but they do sometimes become man-eaters and should be destroyed 
whenever the opportunity offers. The huge caymans and crocodiles of 
the Amazon are far more dangerous, and the colonel knew of repeated 
instances where men, women and children had become their victims. Once 
while dynamiting a stream for fish for his starving party he partially 
stunned a giant anaconda, which he killed as it crept slowly off. He 

said that it was of a size that no other anaconda he had ever seen 

even approached, and that in his opinion such a brute if hungry would 
readily attack a full-grown man. Twice smaller anacondas had attacked 
his dogs; one was carried under water--for the anaconda is a water- 
loving serpent--but he rescued it. One of his men was bitten by a 
jararaca; he killed the venomous snake, but was not discovered and 
brought back to camp until it was too late to save his life. The puma 
Colonel Rondon had found to be as cowardly as I have always found it, 
but the jaguar was a formidable beast, which occasionally turned man- 
eater, and often charged savagely when brought to bay. He had known a 
hunter to be killed by a jaguar he was following in thick grass cover. 


All such enemies, however, he regarded as utterly trivial compared to 
the real dangers of the wilderness--the torment and menace of attacks 
by the swarming insects, by mosquitoes and the even more intolerable 
tiny gnats, by the ticks, and by the vicious poisonous ants which 
occasionally cause villages and even whole districts to be deserted by 
human beings. These insects, and the fevers they cause, and dysentery 
and starvation and wearing hardship and accidents in rapids are what 
the pioneer explorers have to fear. The conversation was to me most 
interesting. The colonel spoke French about to the extent I did; but 

of course he and the others preferred Portuguese; and then Kermit was 
the interpreter. 


In the evening, soon after moonrise, we stopped for wood at the little 
Brazilian town of Porto Martinho. There are about twelve hundred 
inhabitants. Some of the buildings were of stone; a large private 

house with a castellated tower was of stone; there were shops, and a 
post-office, stores, a restaurant and billiard-hall, and warehouses 

for matte, of which much is grown in the region roundabout. Most of 
the houses were low, with overhanging, sloping caves; and there were 
gardens with high walls, inside of which trees rose, many of them 
fragrant. We wandered through the wide, dusty streets, and along the 
narrow sidewalks. It was a hot, still evening; the smell of the 

tropics was on the heavy December air. Through the open doors and 
windows we caught dim glimpses of the half-clad inmates of the poorer 
houses; women and young girls sat outside their thresholds in the 
moonlight. All whom we met were most friendly: the captain of the 
little Brazilian garrison; the intendente, a local trader; another 

trader and ranchman, a Uruguayan, who had just received his newspaper 
containing my speech in Montevideo, and who, as I gathered from what I 
understood of his rather voluble Spanish, was much impressed by my 
views on democracy, honesty, liberty, and order (rather well-worn 
topics); and a Catalan who spoke French, and who was accompanied by 
his pretty daughter, a dear little girl of eight or ten, who said with 

much pride that she spoke three languages--Brazilian, Spanish, and 
Catalan! Her father expressed strongly his desire for a church and for 

a school in the little city. 


When at last the wood was aboard we resumed our journey. The river was 
like glass. In the white moonlight the palms on the edge of the banks 
stood mirrored in the still water. We sat forward and as we rounded 

the curves the long silver reaches of the great stream stretched ahead 

of us, and the ghostly outlines of hills rose in the distance. Here 

and there prairie fires burned, and the red glow warred with the 

moon's radiance. 


Next morning was overcast. Occasionally we passed a wood-yard, or 
factory, or cabin, now on the eastern, the Brazilian, now on the 
western, the Paraguayan, bank. The Paraguay was known to men of 
European birth, bore soldiers and priests and merchants as they sailed 


and rowed up and down the current of its stream, and beheld little 
towns and forts rise on its banks, long before the Mississippi had 
become the white man's highway. Now, along its upper course, the 
settlements are much like those on the Mississippi at the end of the 
first quarter of the last century; and in the not distant future it 

will witness a burst of growth and prosperity much like that which the 
Mississippi saw when the old men of today were very young. 


In the early forenoon we stopped at a little Paraguayan hamlet, 

nestling in the green growth under a group of low hills by the river- 
brink. On one of these hills stood a picturesque old stone fort, known 

as Fort Bourbon in the Spanish, the colonial, days. Now the Paraguayan 
flag floats over it, and it is garrisoned by a handful of Paraguayan 
soldiers. Here Father Zahm baptized two children, the youngest of a 
large family of fair-skinned, light-haired small people, whose father 
was a Paraguayan and the mother an "Oriental," or Uruguayan. No priest 
had visited the village for three years, and the children were 
respectively one and two years of age. The sponsors included the local 
commandante and a married couple from Austria. In answer to what was 
supposed to be the perfunctory question whether they were Catholics, 
the parents returned the unexpected answer that they were not. Further 
questioning elicited the fact that the father called himself a "free- 
thinking Catholic," and the mother said she was a "Protestant 

Catholic," her mother having been a Protestant, the daughter of an 
immigrant from Normandy. However, it appeared that the older children 
had been baptized by the Bishop of Asuncion, so Father Zahm at the 
earnest request of the parents proceeded with the ceremony. They were 
good people; and, although they wished liberty to think exactly as 

they individually pleased, they also wished to be connected and to 

have their children connected with some church, by preference the 
church of the majority of their people. A very short experience of 
communities where there is no church ought to convince the most 
heterodox of the absolute need of a church. I earnestly wish that 

there could be such an increase in the personnel and equipment of the 
Catholic Church in South America as to permit the establishment of one 
good and earnest priest in every village or little community in the 

far interior. Nor is there any inconsistency between this wish and the 
further wish that there could be a marked extension and development of 
the native Protestant churches, such as I saw established here and 

there in Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, and of the Y. M. C. 
Associations. The bulk of these good people who profess religion will 
continue to be Catholics, but the spiritual needs of a more or less 
considerable minority will best be met by the establishment of 
Protestant churches, or in places even of a Positivist Church or 

Ethical Culture Society. Not only is the establishment of such 

churches a good thing for the body politic as a whole, but a good 

thing for the Catholic Church itself; for their presence is a constant 
spur to activity and clean and honorable conduct, and a constant 
reflection on sloth and moral laxity. The government in each of these 


commonwealths is doing everything possible to further the cause of 
education, and the tendency is to treat education as peculiarly a 

function of government and to make it, where the government acts, non- 
sectarian, obligatory, and free--a cardinal doctrine of our own great 
democracy, to which we are committed by every principle of sound 
Americanism. There must be absolute religious liberty, for tyranny and 
intolerance are as abhorrent in matters intellectual and spiritual as 

in matters political and material; and more and more we must all 

realize that conduct is of infinitely greater importance than dogma. 

But no democracy can afford to overlook the vital importance of the 
ethical and spiritual, the truly religious, element in life; and in 

practice the average good man grows clearly to understand this, and to 
express the need in concrete form by saying that no community can make 
much headway if it does not contain both a church and a school. 


We took breakfast--the eleven-o'clock Brazilian breakfast--on Colonel 
Rondon's boat. Caymans were becoming more plentiful. The ugly brutes 
lay on the sand-flats and mud-banks like logs, always with the head 
raised, sometimes with the jaws open. They are often dangerous to 
domestic animals, and are always destructive to fish, and it is good 

to shoot them. I killed half a dozen, and missed nearly as many more-- 
a throbbing boat does not improve one's aim. We passed forests of 
palms that extended for leagues, and vast marshy meadows, where 
storks, herons, and ibis were gathered, with flocks of cormorants and 
darters on the sand-bars, and stilts, skimmers, and clouds of 

beautiful swaying terns in the foreground. About noon we passed the 
highest point which the old Spanish conquistadores and explorers, 
Irala and Ayolas, had reached in the course of their marvellous 
journeys in the first half of the sixteenth century--at a time when 

there was not a settlement in what is now the United States, and when 
hardly a single English sea captain had ventured so much as to cross 
the Atlantic. 


By the following day the country on the east bank had become a vast 
marshy plain dotted here and there by tree-clad patches of higher 
land. The morning was rainy; a contrast to the fine weather we had 
hitherto encountered. We passed wood-yards and cattle-ranches. At one 
of the latter the owner, an Argentine of Irish parentage, who still 
spoke English with the accent of the land of his parents' nativity, 
remarked that this was the first time the American flag had been seen 
on the upper Paraguay; for our gunboat carried it at the masthead. 
Early in the afternoon, having reached the part where both banks of 
the river were Brazilian territory, we came to the old colonial 
Portuguese fort of Coimbra. It stands where two steep hills rise, one 
on either side of the river, and it guards the water-gorge between 
them. It was captured by the Paraguayans in the war of nearly half a 
century ago. Some modern guns have been mounted, and there is a 
garrison of Brazilian troops. The white fort is perched on the 
hillside, where it clings and rises, terrace above terrace, with 


bastion and parapet and crenellated wall. At the foot of the hill, on 

the riverine plain, stretches the old-time village with its roofs of 

palm. In the village dwell several hundred souls, almost entirely the 
officers and soldiers and their families. There is one long street. 

The one-story, daub-and-wattle houses have low eaves and steep sloping 
roofs of palm-leaves or of split palm-trunks. Under one or two old but 
small trees there are rude benches; and for a part of the length of 

the street there is a rough stone sidewalk. A little graveyard, some 

of the tombs very old, stands at one end. As we passed down the street 
the wives and the swarming children of the garrison were at the doors 
and windows; there were women and girls with skins as fair as any in 
the northland, and others that were predominantly negro. Most were of 
intervening shades. All this was paralleled among the men; and the 
fusion of the colors was going on steadily. 


Around the village black vultures were gathered. Not long before 
reaching it we passed some rounded green trees, their tops covered 

with the showy wood-ibis; at the same time we saw behind them, farther 
inland, other trees crowded with the more delicate forms of the 

shining white egrets. 


The river now widened so that in places it looked like a long lake; it 
wound in every direction through the endless marshy plain, whose 
surface was broken here and there by low mountains. The splendor of 
the sunset I never saw surpassed. We were steaming east toward clouds 
of storm. The river ran, a broad highway of molten gold, into the 
flaming sky; the far-off mountains loomed purple across the marshes; 
belts of rich green, the river banks stood out on either side against 

the rose-hues of the rippling water; in front, as we forged steadily 
onward, hung the tropic night, dim and vast. 


On December 15 we reached Corumba. For three or four miles before it 
is reached the west bank, on which it stands, becomes high rocky 
ground, falling away into cliffs. The country roundabout was evidently 
well peopled. We saw gauchos, cattle-herders--the equivalent of our 
own cowboys--riding along the bank. Women were washing clothes, and 
their naked children bathing, on the shore; we were told that caymans 
and piranhas rarely ventured near a place where so much was going on, 
and that accidents generally occurred in ponds or lonely stretches of 
the river. Several steamers came out to meet us, and accompanied us 
for a dozen miles, with bands playing and the passengers cheering, 

just as if we were nearing some town on the Hudson. 


Corumba is on a steep hillside, with wide, roughly paved streets, some 
of them lined with beautiful trees that bear scarlet flowers, and with 
well-built houses, most of them of one story, some of two or three 
stories. We were greeted with a reception by the municipal council, 
and were given a state dinner. The hotel, kept by an Italian, was as 
comfortable as possible--stone floors, high ceilings, big windows and 


doors, a cool, open courtyard, and a shower-bath. Of course Corumba is 
still a frontier town. The vehicles ox-carts and mule-carts; there are 

no carriages; and oxen as well as mules are used for riding. The water 
comes from a big central well; around it the water-carts gather, and 
their contents are then peddled around at the different houses. The 
families showed the mixture of races characteristic of Brazil; one 
mother, after the children had been photographed in their ordinary 
costume, begged that we return and take them in their Sunday clothes, 
which was accordingly done. In a year the railway from Rio will reach 
Corumba; and then this city, and the country roundabout, will see much 
development. 


At this point we rejoined the rest of the party, and very glad we were 
to see them. Cherrie and Miller had already collected some eight 
hundred specimens of mammals and birds. 











Mt Pelée, St-Pierre, Martinique; photo by Rechral 


LA PELEE. 
Project Gutenberg's Two Years in the French West Indies, by Lafcadio Hearn 


The first attempt made to colonize Martinique was abandoned almost as 


soon as begun, because the leaders of the expedition found the country 
"too rugged and too mountainous," and were "terrified by the prodigious 
number of serpents which covered its soil." Landing on June 25, 1635, 
Olive and Duplessis left the island after a few hours' exploration, or, 
rather, observation, and made sail for Guadeloupe,--according to the 
quaint and most veracious history of Pére Dutertre, of the Order of 
Friars-Preachers. 


A single glance at the topographical map of Martinique would suffice to 
confirm the father's assertion that the country was found to be 

_trop haché et trop montueux_: more than two-thirds of it is peak and 
mountain;--even to-day only 42,445 of its supposed 98,782 hectares have 
been cultivated; and on page 426 of the last "Annuaire" (1887) I find 

the statement that in the interior there are extensive Government lands 
of which the area is "not exactly known." Yet mountainous as a country 
must be which--although scarcely forty-nine miles long and twenty miles 
in average breadth--remains partly unfamiliar to its own inhabitants 

after nearly three centuries of civilization (there are not half a 

dozen creoles who have travelled all over it), only two elevations in 
Martinique bear the name _montagne_. These are La Montagne Pelée, in the 
north, and La Montagne du Vauclin, in the south. The term _morne_, 
used throughout the French West Indian colonies to designate certain 
altitudes of volcanic origin, a term rather unsatisfactorily translated 

in certain dictionaries as "a small mountain," is justly applied to 

the majority of Martinique hills, and unjustly sometimes even to its 
mightiest elevation,--called Morne Pelé, or Montagne Pelée, or simply 
"La Montagne," according, perhaps, to the varying degree of respect it 
inspires in different minds. But even in the popular nomenclature one 
finds the orography of Martinique, as well as of other West Indian 
islands, regularly classified by pitons_, mornes_,and_monts_ or 
_montagnes_. Mornes usually have those beautiful and curious forms which 
bespeak volcanic origin even to the unscientific observer: they are 

most often pyramidal or conoid up to a certain height; but have summits 
either rounded or truncated;--their sides, green with the richest 
vegetation, rise from valley-levels and coast-lines with remarkable 
abruptness, and are apt to be curiously ribbed or wrinkled. The pitons, 
far fewer in number, are much more fantastic in form;--volcanic 

cones, or volcanic upheavals of splintered strata almost at right 
angles,--sometimes sharp of line as spires, and mostly too steep for 
habitation. They are occasionally mammiform, and so symmetrical that one 
might imagine them artificial creations,--particularly when they 

occur in pairs. Only a very important mass is dignified by the name 
_montagne_... there are, as I have already observed, but two thus called 
in all Martinique,--Pelée, the head and summit of the island; and La 
Montagne du Vauclin, in the south-east. Vauclin is inferior in height 

and bulk to several mornes and pitons of the north and north-west,--and 
owes its distinction probably to its position as centre of a system 

of ranges: but in altitude and mass and majesty, Pelée far outranks 
everything in the island, and well deserves its special appellation, "La 





Montagne." 


No description could give the reader a just idea of what Martinique is, 
configuratively, so well as the simple statement that, although less 

than fifty miles in extreme length, and less than twenty in average 
breadth, there are upwards of _four hundred mountains_ in this little 
island, or of what at least might be termed mountains elsewhere. 

These again are divided and interpeaked, and bear hillocks on their 
slopes;--and the lowest hillock in Martinique is fifty metres high. Some 
of the peaks are said to be totally inaccessible: many mornes are so 

on one or two or even three sides. Ninety-one only of the principal 
mountains have been named; and among these several bear similar 
appellations: for example, there are two Mornes-Rouges, one in the north 
and one in the south; and there are four or five Gros-Mornes. All the 
elevations belong to six great groups, clustering about or radiating 
from six ancient volcanic centres,--1. La Pelée; 2. Pitons du Carbet; 

3. Roches Carrées; [27] 4. Vauclin; 5. Marin; 6. Morne de la Plaine. 
Forty-two distinct mountain-masses belong to the Carbet system 
alone,--that of Pelée including but thirteen; and the whole Carbet area 
has a circumference of 120,000 metres,--much more considerable than that 
of Pelée. But its centre is not one enormous pyramidal mass like that 
of "La Montagne": it is marked only by a group of five remarkable 
porphyritic cones,--the Pitons of Carbet;--while Pelée, dominating 
everything, and filling the north, presents an aspect and occupies an 
area scarcely inferior to those of AEtna. 


--Sometimes, while looking at La Pelée, I have wondered if the 
enterprise of the great Japanese painter who made the Hundred Views of 
Fusiyama could not be imitated by some creole artist equally proud of 
his native hills, and fearless of the heat of the plains or the snakes 

of the slopes. A hundred views of Pelée might certainly be made: for 
the enormous mass is omnipresent to dwellers in the northern part of the 
island, and can be seen from the heights of the most southern mornes. It 
is visible from almost any part of St. Pierre,--which nestles in a fold 

of its rocky skirts. It overlooks all the island ranges, and overtops 

the mighty Pitons of Carbet by a thousand feet;--you can only lose 
sight of it by entering gorges, or journeying into the valleys of the 
south.... But the peaked character of the whole country, and the hot 
moist climate, oppose any artistic undertaking of the sort suggested: 
even photographers never dream of taking views in the further interior; 
nor on the east coast. Travel, moreover, is no less costly than 

difficult: there are no inns or places of rest for tourists; there are, 
almost daily, sudden and violent rains, which are much dreaded (since 

a thorough wetting, with the pores all distended by heat, may produce 
pleurisy); and there are serpents! The artist willing to devote a few 
weeks of travel and study to Pelée, in spite of these annoyances and 
risks, has not yet made his appearance in Martinique. [28] 


[Illustration: FOOT OF PELEE, BEHIND THE QUARTER OF THE FORT.] 


Huge as the mountain looks from St. Pierre, the eye under-estimates its 
bulk; and when you climb the mornes about the town, Labelle, d'Orange, 
or the much grander Parnasse, you are surprised to find how much vaster 
Pelée appears from these summits. Volcanic hills often seem higher, by 
reason of their steepness, than they really are; but Pelée deludes in 
another manner. From surrounding valleys it appears lower, and from 
adjacent mornes higher than it really is: the illusion in the former 

case being due to the singular slope of its contours, and the remarkable 
breadth of its base, occupying nearly all the northern end of the 

island; in the latter, to misconception of the comparative height of the 
eminence you have reached, which deceives by the precipitous pitch of 
its sides. Pelée is not very remarkable in point of altitude, however: 

its height was estimated by Moreau de Jonnes at 1600 metres; and by 
others at between 4400 and 4500 feet. The sum of the various imperfect 
estimates made justify the opinion of Dr. Cornilliac that the extreme 
summit is over 5000 feet above the sea--perhaps 5200. [29] The clouds of 
the summit afford no indication to eyes accustomed to mountain scenery 
in northern countries; for in these hot moist latitudes clouds hang very 
low, even in fair weather. But in bulk Pelée is grandiose: it spurs out 
across the island from the Caribbean to the Atlantic: the great chains 

of mornes about it are merely counter-forts; the Piton Pierreux and the 
Piton Pain-a-Sucre (_Sugar-loaf Peak_), and other elevations varying 
from 800 to 2100 feet, are its volcanic children. Nearly thirty rivers 
have their birth in its flanks,--besides many thermal springs, variously 
mineralized. As the culminant point of the island, Pelée is also the 

ruler of its meteorologic life,--cloud-herder, lightning-forger, and 
rain-maker. During clear weather you can see it drawing to itself 

all the white vapors of the land,--robbing lesser eminences of their 
shoulder-wraps and head-coverings;--though the Pitons of Carbet (3700 
feet) usually manage to retain about their middle a cloud-clout,--a 
_lantché_. You will also see that the clouds run in a circle about 
Pelée,--gathering bulk as they turn by continual accessions from other 
points. If the crater be totally bare in the morning, and shows the 

broken edges very sharply against the blue, it is a sign of foul rather 
than of fair weather to come. [30] 


Even in bulk, perhaps, Pelée might not impress those who know the 
stupendous scenery of the American ranges; but none could deny it 
special attractions appealing to the senses of form and color. There is 
an imposing fantasticality in its configuraion worth months of artistic 
study: one does not easily tire of watching its slopes undulating 

against the north sky,--and the strange jagging of its ridges,--and the 
succession of its terraces crumbling down to other terraces, which again 
break into ravines here and there bridged by enormous buttresses of 
basalt: an extravaganza of lava-shapes overpitching and cascading into 
sea and plain. All this is verdant wherever surfaces catch the sun: you 
can divine what the frame is only by examining the dark and ponderous 
rocks of the torrents. And the hundred tints of this verdure do not 


form the only colorific charms of the landscape. Lovely as the long 
upreaching slopes of cane are,--and the loftier bands of forest-growths, 
so far off that they look like belts of moss,--and the more 
tender-colored masses above, wrinkling and folding together up to the 
frost-white clouds of the summit,--you will be still more delighted 

by the shadow-colors,--opulent, diaphanous. The umbrages lining the 
wrinkles, collecting in the hollows, slanting from sudden projections, 
may become before your eyes almost as unreally beautiful as the 
landscape colors of a Japanese fan;--they shift most generally during 
the day from indigo-blue through violets and paler blues to final lilacs 
and purples; and even the shadows of passing clouds have a faint blue 
tinge when they fall on Pelée. 


... Is the great volcano dead?... Nobody knows. Less than forty years 
ago it rained ashes over all the roofs of St. Pierre;--within twenty 

years it has uttered mutterings. For the moment, it appears to sleep; 

and the clouds have dripped into the cup of its highest crater till it 

has become a lake, several hundred yards in circumference. The crater 
occupied by this lake--called L'Etang, or "The Pool"--has never been 
active within human memory. There are others,--difficult and dangerous 
to visit because opening on the side of a tremendous gorge; and it was 
one of these, no doubt, which has always been called _La Souffriére_, 
that rained ashes over the city in 1851. 


The explosion was almost concomitant with the last of a series of 
earthquake shocks, which began in the middle of May and ended in the 
first week of August,--all much more severe in Guadeloupe than in 
Martinique. In the village Au Précheur, lying at the foot of the western 
slope of Pelée, the people had been for some time complaining of an 
oppressive stench of sulphur,--or, as chemists declared it, sulphuretted 
hydrogen,--when, on the 4th of August, much trepidation was caused by 
a long and appalling noise from the mountain,--a noise compared by 
planters on the neighboring slopes to the hollow roaring made by a 
packet blowing off steam, but infinitely louder. These sounds continued 
through intervals until the following night, sometimes deepening into a 
rumble like thunder. The mountain guides declared: "C'est la Souffri¢re 
qui bout!_" (the Souffriére is boiling); and a panic seized the negroes 

of the neighboring plantations. At 11 P.M. the noise was terrible enough 
to fill all St. Pierre with alarm; and on the morning of the 6th the 

city presented an unwonted aspect, compared by creoles who had lived 
abroad to the effect of a great hoar-frost. All the roofs, trees, 

balconies, awnings, pavements, were covered with a white layer of ashes. 
The same shower blanched the roofs of Morne Rouge, and all the villages 
about the chief city,--Carbet, Fond-Corré, and Au Précheur; also 
whitening the neighboring country: the mountain was sending up columns 
of smoke or vapor; and it was noticed that the Riviere Blanche, usually 
of a glaucous color, ran black into the sea like an outpouring of 

ink, staining its azure for a mile. A committee appointed to make an 
investigation, and prepare an official report, found that a number of 


rents had either been newly formed, or suddenly become active, in the 
flank of the mountain: these were all situated in the immense gorge 
sloping westward from that point now known as the Morne de la Croix. 
Several were visited with much difficulty,--members of the commission 
being obliged to lower themselves down a succession of precipices 

with cords of lianas; and it is noteworthy that their researches were 
prosecuted in spite of the momentary panic created by another outburst. 
It was satisfactorily ascertained that the main force of the explosion 

had been exerted within a perimeter of about one thousand yards; that 
various hot springs had suddenly gushed out,--the temperature of the 
least warm being about 37° Réaumur (116° F.);--that there was no change 
in the configuration of the mountain;--and that the terrific sounds had 
been produced only by the violent outrush of vapor and ashes from some 
of the rents. In hope of allaying the general alarm, a creole priest 
climbed the summit of the volcano, and there planted the great cross 
which gives the height its name and still remains to commemorate the 
event. 


There was an extraordinary emigration of serpents from the high woods, 
and from the higher to the lower plantations,--where they were killed by 
thousands. For a long time Pelée continued to send up an immense 
column of white vapor; but there were no more showers of ashes; and the 
mountain gradually settled down to its present state of quiescence. 


Il. 


From St. Pierre, trips to Pelée can be made by several routes;--the most 
popular is that by way of Morne Rouge and the Calebasse; but the summit 
can be reached in much less time by making the ascent from different 
points along the coast-road to Au Précheur,--such as the Morne St. 
Martin, or a well-known path further north, passing near the celebrated 
hot springs (_ Fontaines Chaudes_). You drive towards Au Précheur, and 
begin the ascent on foot, through cane-plantations.... The road by 

which you follow the north-west coast round the skirts of Pelée is very 
picturesque:--you cross the Roxelane, the Riviere des Péres, the 

Riviére Séche (whose bed is now occupied only by a motionless torrent 
of rocks);--passing first by the suburb of Fond-Corré, with its cocoa 
groves, and broad beach of iron-gray sand,--a bathing resort;--then 
Pointe Prince, and the Fond de Canonville, somnolent villages that 
occupy wrinkles in the hem of Pelée's lava robe. The drive ultimately 
rises and lowers over the undulations of the cliff, and is well 

shadowed along the greater part of its course: you will admire many huge 
_fromagers_, or silk-cotton trees, various heavy lines of tamarinds, 

and groups of _flamboyants_ with thick dark feathery foliage, and 
cassia-trees with long pods pending and blackening from every branch, 
and hedges of _campéche_, or logwood, and calabash-trees, and 


multitudes of the pretty shrubs bearing the fruit called in creole 
_raisins-bo-lanmé_, or "sea-side grapes." Then you reach Au Précheur: a 
very antiquated village, which boasts a stone church and a little public 
square with a fountain in it. If you have time to cross the Riviere du 
Précheur, a little further on, you can obtain a fine view of the coast, 
which, rising suddenly to a grand altitude, sweeps round in a semicircle 
over the Village of the Abysses (_ Aux Abymes_),--whose name was 
doubtless suggested by the immense depth of the sea at that point.... 

It was under the shadow of those cliffs that the Confederate cruiser 
_Alabama_ once hid herself, as a fish hides in the shadow of a rock, and 
escaped from her pursuer, the Iroquois _. She had long been blockaded in 
the harbor of St. Pierre by the Northern man-of-war,--anxiously 
awaiting a chance to pounce upon her the instant she should leave 
French waters;--and various Yankee vessels in port were to send up 
rocket-signals should the Alabama_ attempt to escape under cover of 
darkness. But one night the privateer took a creole pilot on board, and 
steamed out southward, with all her lights masked, and her chimneys so 
arranged that neither smoke nor sparks could betray her to the enemy 

in the offing. However, some Yankee vessels near enough to discern 

her movements through the darkness at once shot rockets south; and the 
_Troquois_ gave chase. The Alabama_ hugged the high shore as far as 
Carbet, remaining quite invisible in the shadow of it: then she suddenly 
turned and recrossed the harbor. Again Yankee rockets betrayed her 
manreuvre to the Iroquois; but she gained Aux Abymes, laid herself 
close to the enormous black cliff, and there remained indistinguishable; 
the Iroquois steamed by north without seeing her. Once the Confederate 
cruiser found her enemy well out of sight, she put her pilot ashore and 
escaped into the Dominica channel. The pilot was a poor mulatto, who 
thought himself well paid with five hundred francs! 


... The more popular route to Pelée by way of Morne Rouge is otherwise 
interesting... Anybody not too much afraid of the tropic sun must find 

it a delightful experience to follow the mountain roads leading to the 
interior from the city, as all the mornes traversed by them command 
landscapes of extraordinary beauty. According to the zigzags of the way, 
the scenery shifts panoramically. At one moment you are looking down 
into valleys a thousand feet below, at another, over luminous leagues 

of meadow or cane-field, you see some far crowding of cones and cratered 
shapes;--sharp as the teeth of a saw, and blue as sapphire,--with 

further eminences ranging away through pearline color to high-peaked 
remotenesses of vapory gold. As you follow the windings of such a way 
as the road of the Morne Labelle, or the Morne d'Orange, the city 
disappears and reappears many times,--always diminishing, till at last 

it looks no bigger than a chess-board. Simultaneously distant mountain 
shapes appear to unfold and lengthen;--and always, always the sea 

rises with your rising. Viewed at first from the bulwark (_boulevard_) 
commanding the roofs of the town, its horizon-line seemed straight and 
keen as a knife-edge;--but as you mount higher, it elongates, begins 

to curve; and gradually the whole azure expanse of water broadens out 


roundly like a disk. From certain very lofty summits further inland you 
behold the immense blue circle touching the sky all round you,--except 
where a still greater altitude, like that of Pelée or the Pitons, breaks 

the ring; and this high vision of the sea has a phantasmal effect hard 

to describe, and due to vapory conditions of the atmosphere. There are 
bright cloudless days when, even as seen from the city, the ocean-verge 
has a spectral vagueness; but on any day, in any season, that you ascend 
to a point dominating the sea by a thousand feet, the rim of the visible 
world takes a ghostliness that startles,--because the prodigious light 
gives to all near shapes such intense sharpness of outline and vividness 
of color. 


Yet wonderful as are the perspective beauties of those mountain routes 
from which one can keep St. Pierre in view, the road to Morne Rouge 
surpasses them, notwithstanding that it almost immediately leaves the 
city behind, and out of sight. Excepting only _La Trace_,--the long 

route winding over mountain ridges and between primitive forests south 
to Fort-de-France,--there is probably no section of national highway in 
the island more remarkable than the Morne Rouge road. Leaving the Grande 
Rue by the public conveyance, you drive out through the Savane du Fort, 
with its immense mango and tamarind trees, skirting the Roxelane. Then 
reaching the boulevard, you pass high Morne Labelle,--and then the 
Jardin des Plantes on the right, where white-stemmed palms are lifting 
their heads two hundred feet,--and beautiful Parnasse, heavily timbered 
to the top;--while on your left the valley of the Roxelane shallows 

up, and Pelée shows less and less of its tremendous base. Then you pass 
through the sleepy, palmy, pretty Village of the Three Bridges (_ Trois 
Ponts_),--where a Fahrenheit thermometer shows already three degrees of 
temperature lower than at St. Pierre;--and the national road, making a 
sharp turn to the right, becomes all at once very steep--so steep that 

the horses can mount only at a walk. Around and between the wooded hills 
it ascends by zigzags,--occasionally overlooking the sea,--sometimes 
following the verges of ravines. Now and then you catch glimpses of the 
road over which you passed half an hour before undulating far below, 
looking narrow as a tape-line,--and of the gorge of the Roxelane,--and 

of Pelée, always higher, now thrusting out long spurs of green and 

purple land into the sea. You drive under cool shadowing of mountain 
woods--under waving bamboos like enormous ostrich feathers dyed 
green,--and exquisite tree-ferns thirty to forty feet high,--and 

imposing ceibas, with strangely buttressed trunks,--and all sorts of 
broad-leaved forms: cachibous, balisiers, bananiers.... Then you reach a 
plateau covered with cane, whose yellow expanse is bounded on the right 
by a demilune of hills sharply angled as crystals;--on the left it 

dips seaward; and before you Pelée's head towers over the shoulders of 
intervening mornes. A strong cool wind is blowing; and the horses can 
trot a while. Twenty minutes, and the road, leaving the plateau, becomes 
steep again;--you are approaching the volcano over the ridge of a 
colossal spur. The way turns in a semicircle,--zigzags,--once more 
touches the edge of a valley,--where the clear fall might be nearly 


fifteen hundred feet. But narrowing more and more, the valley becomes 
an ascending gorge; and across its chasm, upon the brow of the opposite 
cliff, you catch sight of houses and a spire seemingly perched on the 
verge, like so many birds'-nests,--the village of Morne Rouge. It is two 
thousand feet above the sea; and Pelée, although looming high over it, 
looks a trifle less lofty now. 


One's first impression of Morne Rouge is that of a single straggling 
street of gray-painted cottages and shops (or rather booths), dominated 
by a plain church, with four pursy-bodied palmistes facing the main 
porch. Nevertheless, Morne Rouge is not a small place, considering its 
situation;--there are nearly five thousand inhabitants; but in order to 
find out where they live, you must leave the public road, which is ona 
ridge, and explore the high-hedged lanes leading down from it on 
either side. Then you will find a veritable city of little wooden 
cottages,--each screened about with banana-trees, Indian-reeds, and 
_pommiers-roses_. You will also see a number of handsome private 
residences--country-houses of wealthy merchants; and you will find that 
the church, though uninteresting exteriorly, is rich and impressive 
within: it is a famous shrine, where miracles are alleged to have been 
wrought. Immense processions periodically wend their way to it from 
St. Pierre,--starting at three or four o'clock in the morning, so as to 
arrive before the sun is well up.... But there are no woods here,--only 
fields. An odd tone is given to the lanes by a local custom of planting 
hedges of what are termed _roseaux d' Inde_, having a dark-red foliage; 
and there is a visible fondness for ornamental plants with crimson 
leaves. Otherwise the mountain summit is somewhat bare; trees have a 
scrubby aspect. You must have noticed while ascending that the palmistes 
became smaller as they were situated higher: at Morne Rouge they are 
dwarfed,--having a short stature, and very thick trunks. 


In spite of the fine views of the sea, the mountain-heights, and the 
valley-reaches, obtainable from Morne Rouge, the place has a somewhat 
bleak look. Perhaps this is largely owing to the universal slate-gray 

tint of the buildings,--very melancholy by comparison with the apricot 
and banana yellows tinting the walls of St. Pierre. But this cheerless 
gray is the only color which can resist the climate of Morne Rouge, 
where people are literally dwelling in the clouds. Rolling down like 
white smoke from Pelée, these often create a dismal fog; and Morne Rouge 
is certainly one of the rainiest places in the world. When it is dry 
everywhere else, it rains at Morne Rouge. It rains at least three 

hundred and sixty days and three hundred and sixty nights of the year. 

It rains almost invariably once in every twenty-four hours; but oftener 
five or six times. The dampness is phenomenal. All mirrors become 
patchy; linen moulds in one day; leather turns while woollen goods feel 
as if saturated with moisture; new brass becomes green; steel crumbles 
into red powder; wood-work rots with astonishing rapidity; salt is 
quickly transformed into brine; and matches, unless kept in a very warm 
place, refuse to light. Everything moulders and peels and decomposes; 


even the frescos of the church-interior lump out in immense blisters; 
and a microscopic vegetation, green or brown, attacks all exposed 
surfaces of timber or stone. At night it is often really cold;--and 

it is hard to understand how, with all this dampness and coolness and 
mouldiness, Morne Rouge can be a healthy place. But it is so, beyond 
any question: it is the great Martinique resort for invalids; strangers 
debilitated by the climate of Trinidad or Cayenne come to it for 
recuperation. 


[Illustration: VILLAGE OF MORNE ROUGE, MARTINIQUE] 


Leaving the village by the still uprising road, you will be surprised, 

after a walk of twenty minutes northward, by a magnificent view,--the 

vast valley of the Champ-Flore, watered by many torrents, and 

bounded south and west by double, triple, and quadruple surging of 
mountains,--mountains broken, peaked, tormented-looking, and tinted 
(_irisées_, as the creoles say) with all those gem-tones distance gives 

in a West Indian atmosphere. Particularly impressive is the beauty of 

one purple cone in the midst of this many-colored chain: the Piton Géle. 
All the valley-expanse of rich land is checkered with alternations of 
meadow and cane and cacao,--except northwestwardly, where woods billow 
out of sight beyond a curve. Facing this landscape, on your left, are 
mornes of various heights,--among which you will notice La Calebasse, 
overtopping everything but Pelée shadowing behind it;--and a grass-grown 
road leads up westward from the national highway towards the volcano. 
This is the Calebasse route to Pelée. 


Ill. 


We must be very sure of the weather before undertaking the ascent of 
Pelée; for if one merely selects some particular leisure day in advance, 
one's chances of seeing anything from the summit are considerably 

less than an astronomer's chances of being able to make a satisfactory 
observation of the next transit of Venus. Moreover, if the heights 

remain even partly clouded, it may not be safe to ascend the Morne de la 
Croix,--a cone-point above the crater itself, and ordinarily invisible 

from below. And a cloudless afternoon can never be predicted from the 
aspect of deceitful Pelée: when the crater edges are quite clearly cut 
against the sky at dawn, you may be tolerably certain there will be bad 
weather during the day; and when they are all bare at sundown, you have 
no good reason to believe they will not be hidden next morning. Hundreds 
of tourists, deluded by such appearances, have made the weary trip in 
vain,--found themselves obliged to return without having seen anything 
but a thick white cold fog. The sky may remain perfectly blue for weeks 
in every other direction, and Pelée's head remain always hidden. In 

order to make a successful ascent, one must not wait for a period of 


dry weather,--one might thus wait for years! What one must look for is a 
certain periodicity in the diurnal rains,--a regular alternation of sun 

and cloud; such as characterizes a certain portion of the hivernage , 

or rainy summer season, when mornings and evenings are perfectly limpid, 
with very heavy sudden rains in the middle of the day. It is of no use 

to rely on the prospect of a dry spell. There is no really dry weather, 
notwithstanding there recurs--in books--a_ Saison de la Sécheresse_. In 
fact, there are no distinctly marked seasons in Martinique:--a little 

less heat and rain from October to July, a little more rain and heat 

from July to October: that is about all the notable difference! Perhaps 
the official notification by cannon-shot that the hivernage, the 

season of heavy rains and hurricanes, begins on July 15th, is no more 
trustworthy than the contradictory declarations of Martinique authors 
who have attempted to define the vague and illusive limits of the 

tropic seasons. Still, the Government report on the subject is more 
satisfactory than any: according to the "Annuaire," there are these 
seasons:--1. Saison fraiche_. December to March. Rainfall, about 475 
millimetres. 2. Saison chaude et séche_. April to July. Rainfall, about 
140 millimetres. 3. Saison chaude et pluvieuse_. July to November. 
Rainfall average, 121 millimetres. 


Other authorities divide the saison chaude et séche_ into two periods, 
of which the latter, beginning about May, is called the Renouveau_; and 
it is at least true that at the time indicated there is a great burst 

of vegetal luxuriance. But there is always rain, there are almost always 
clouds, there is no possibility of marking and dating the beginnings 

and the endings of weather in this country where the barometer is almost 
useless, and the thermometer mounts in the sun to twice the figure 

it reaches in the shade. Long and patient observation has, however, 
established the fact that during the hivernage, if the heavy showers 

have a certain fixed periodicity,--falling at midday or in the heated 

part of the afternoon,--Pelée is likely to be clear early in the 

morning; and by starting before daylight one can then have good chances 
of a fine view from the summit. 


IV. 


At five o'clock of a September morning, warm and starry, I leave St. 
Pierre in a carriage with several friends, to make the ascent by the 
shortest route of all,--that of the Morne St. Martin, one of Pelée's 
western counterforts. We drive north along the shore for about half an 
hour; then, leaving the coast behind, pursue a winding mountain road, 
leading to the upper plantations, between leagues of cane. The sky 
begins to brighten as we ascend, and a steely glow announces that day 
has begun on the other side of the island. Miles up, the crest of the 
volcano cuts sharp as a saw-edge against the growing light: there is not 


a cloud visible. Then the light slowly yellows behind the vast cone; 
and one of the most beautiful dawns I ever saw reveals on our right 

an immense valley through which three rivers flow. This deepens very 
quickly as we drive; the mornes about St. Pierre, beginning to catch 
the light, sink below us in distance; and above them, southwardly, an 
amazing silouette begins to rise,--all blue,--a mountain wall capped 
with cusps and cones, seeming high as Pelée itself in the middle, 

but sinking down to the sea-level westward. There are a number of 
extraordinary acuminations; but the most impressive shape is the 
nearest,--a tremendous conoidal mass crowned with a group of peaks, of 
which two, taller than the rest, tell their name at once by the beauty 

of their forms,--the Pitons of Carbet. They wear their girdles of cloud, 
though Pelée is naked to-day. All this is blue: the growing light only 
deepens the color, does not dissipate it;--but in the nearer valleys 
gleams of tender yellowish green begin to appear. Still the sun has 

not been able to show himself;--it will take him some time yet to climb 
Pelee. 


Reaching the last plantation, we draw rein in a village of small wooden 
cottages,--the quarters of the field hands,--and receive from the 
proprietor, a personal friend of my friends, the kindest welcome. At his 
house we change clothing and prepare for the journey;--he provides for 
our horses, and secures experienced guides for us,--two young colored 
men belonging to the plantation. Then we begin the ascent. The guides 
walk before, barefoot, each carrying a cutlass in his hand and a package 
on his head--our provisions, photographic instruments, etc. 


The mountain is cultivated in spots up to twenty-five hundred feet; and 
for three-quarters of an hour after leaving the planter's residence we 

still traverse fields of cane and of manioc. The light is now strong in 

the valley; but we are in the shadow of Pelée. Cultivated fields end at 
last; the ascending path is through wild cane, wild guavas, guinea-grass 
run mad, and other tough growths, some bearing pretty pink blossoms. 
The forest is before us. Startled by our approach, a tiny fer-de-lance 
glides out from a bunch of dead wild-cane, almost under the bare feet of 
our foremost guide, who as instantly decapitates it with a touch of his 
cutlass. It is not quite fifteen inches long, and almost the color of 

the yellowish leaves under which it had been hiding.... The conversation 
turns on snakes as we make our first halt at the verge of the woods. 


Hundreds may be hiding around us; but a snake never shows himself by 
daylight except under the pressure of sudden alarm. We are not likely, 

in the opinion of all present, to meet with another. Every one in the 
party, except myself, has some curious experience to relate. I hear for 
the first time, about the alleged inability of the trigonocephalus to 
wound except at a distance from his enemy of not less than one-third of 
his length;--about M. A--, a former director of the Jardin des Plantes, 
who used to boldly thrust his arm into holes where he knew snakes were, 
and pull them out,--catching them just behind the head and wrapping the 


tail round his arm,--and place them alive in a cage without ever getting 
bitten;--about M. B--, who, while hunting one day, tripped in the coils 
of an immense trigonocephalus, and ran so fast in his fright that the 
serpent, entangled round his leg, could not bite him;--about M. C--, who 
could catch a fer-de-lance by the tail, and "crack it like a whip" 

until the head would fly off;--about an old white man living in the 
Champ-Flore, whose diet was snake-meat, and who always kept in his 
ajoupa "a keg of salted serpents" (_ yon ka sépent-salé_);--about a 
monster eight feet long which killed, near Morne Rouge, M. Charles 
Fabre's white cat, but was also killed by the cat after she had been 
caught in the folds of the reptile;--about the value of snakes as 
protectors of the sugar-cane and cocoa-shrub against rats;--about an 
unsuccessful effort made, during a plague of rats in Guadeloupe, 

to introduce the fer-de-lance there;--about the alleged power of a 
monstrous toad, the crapaud-ladre_, to cause the death of the snake 
that swallows it;--and, finally, about the total absence of the idyllic 
and pastoral elements in Martinique literature, as due to the presence 
of reptiles everywhere. "Even the flora and fauna of the country remain 
to a large extent unknown,"--adds the last speaker, an amiable old 
physician of St. Pierre,--"because the existence of the fer-de-lance 
renders all serious research dangerous in the extreme." 


My own experiences do not justify my taking part in such a 
conversation;--I never saw alive but two very small specimens of the 
trigonocephalus. People who have passed even a considerable time 

in Martinique may have never seen a fer-de-lance except in a jar of 
alcohol, or as exhibited by negro snake-catchers, tied fast to a bamboo, 
But this is only because strangers rarely travel much in the interior 

of the country, or find themselves on country roads after sundown. It is 
not correct to suppose that snakes are uncommon even in the neighborhood 
of St. Pierre: they are often killed on the bulwarks behind the city and 

on the verge of the Savane; they have been often washed into the streets 
by heavy rains; and many washer-women at the Roxelane have been bitten 
by them. It is considered very dangerous to walk about the bulwarks 

after dark;--for the snakes, which travel only at night, then descend 

from the mornes towards the river, The Jardin des Plantes shelters great 
numbers of the reptiles; and only a few days prior to the writing of 

these lines a colored laborer in the garden was stricken and killed by a 
fer-de-lance measuring one metre and sixty-seven centimetres in length. 

In the interior much larger reptiles are sometimes seen: I saw one 

freshly killed measuring six feet five inches, and thick as a man's leg 

in the middle. There are few planters in the island who have not some 

of their hands bitten during the cane-cutting and cocoa-gathering 
seasons;--the average annual mortality among the class of _travailleurs_ 
from serpent bite alone is probably fifty, [31]--always fine young men 

or women in the prime of life. Even among the wealthy whites deaths from 
this cause are less rare than might be supposed: I know one gentleman, a 
rich citizen of St, Pierre, who in ten years lost three relatives by 

the trigonocephalus,--the wound having in each case been received in 


the neighborhood of a vein. When the vein has been pierced, cure is 
impossible. 


V. 


... We look back over the upreaching yellow fan-spread of cane-fields, 
and winding of tortuous valleys, and the sea expanding beyond an opening 
in the west. It has already broadened surprisingly, the sea appears to 
have risen up, not as a horizontal plane, but like an immeasurable azure 
precipice: what will it look like when we shall have reached the top? 
Far down we can distinguish a line of field-hands--the whole _atelier_, 
as it is called, of a plantation slowly descending a slope, hewing 

the canes as they go. There is a woman to every two men, a binder 
(_amarreuse_): she gathers the canes as they are cut down; binds them 
with their own tough long leaves into a sort of sheaf, and carries them 
away on her head;--the men wield their cutlasses so beautifully that 

it is a delight to watch them. One cannot often enjoy such a spectacle 
nowadays; for the introduction of the piece-work system has destroyed 
the picturesqueness of plantation labor throughout the island, with rare 
exceptions. Formerly the work of cane-cutting resembled the march of an 
army;--first advanced the cutlassers in line, naked to the waist; then 

the amareuses, the women who tied and carried; and behind these the 
ka, the drum,--with a paid _crieur_ or _crieuse_ to lead the song;--and 
lastly the black Commandeur, for general. And in the old days, too, it 
was not unfrequent that the sudden descent of an English corsair on the 
coast converted this soldiery of labor into veritable military: more 

than one attack was repelled by the cutlasses of a plantation atelier. 


At this height the chatting and chanting can be heard, though not 
distinctly enough to catch the words. Suddenly a voice, powerful as a 
bugle, rings out,--the voice of the Commandeur: he walks along the line, 
looking, with his cutlass under his arm. I ask one of our guides what 

the cry is:-- 


--" Y ka coumandé yo pouend gade pou sépent_," he replies. (He is 
telling them to keep watch for serpents.) The nearer the cutlassers 
approach the end of their task, the greater the danger: for the 

reptiles, retreating before them to the last clump of cane, 

become massed there, and will fight desperately. Regularly as the 
ripening-time, Death gathers his toll of human lives from among 

the workers. But when one falls, another steps into the vacant 
place,--perhaps the Commandeur himself: these dark swordsmen never 
retreat; all the blades swing swiftly as before; there is hardly any 
emotion; the travailleur is a fatalist.... [32] 


VI. 


... We enter the grands-bois,--the primitive forest,--the "high woods." 


As seen with a field-glass from St. Pierre, these woods present only the 
appearance of a band of moss belting the volcano, and following all 

its corrugations,--so densely do the leafy crests intermingle. But on 
actually entering them, you find yourself at once in green twilight, 
among lofty trunks uprising everywhere like huge pillars wrapped with 
vines;--and the interspaces between these bulks are all occupied 

by lianas and parasitic creepers,--some monstrous,--veritable 
parasite-trees,--ascending at all angles, or dropping straight down from 
the tallest crests to take root again. The effect in the dim light 

is that of innumerable black ropes and cables of varying thicknesses 
stretched taut from the soil to the tree-tops, and also from branch 

to branch, like rigging. There are rare and remarkable trees 
here,--acomats, courbarils, balatas, ceibas or fromagers, acajous, 
gommiers;--hundreds have been cut down by charcoal-makers; but the 
forest is still grand. It is to be regretted that the Government has 

placed no restriction upon the barbarous destruction of trees by the 
_charbonniers_, which is going on throughout the island. Many valuable 
woods are rapidly disappearing. The courbaril, yielding a fine-grained, 
heavy, chocolate-colored timber; the balata, giving a wood even heavier, 
denser, and darker; the acajou, producing a rich red wood, with a 
strong scent of cedar; the bois-de-fer; the bois d'Inde; the superb 
acomat,--all used to flourish by tens of thousands upon these volcanic 
slopes, whose productiveness is eighteen times greater than that of 

the richest European soil. All Martinique furniture used to be made of 
native woods; and the colored cabinet-makers still produce work which 
would probably astonish New York or London manufacturers. But to-day the 
island exports no more hard woods: it has even been found necessary 
to import much from neighboring islands;--and yet the destruction 

of forests still goes on. The domestic fabrication of charcoal from 
forest-trees has been estimated at 1,400,000 hectolitres per annum. 
Primitive forest still covers the island to the extent of 21.37 per 

cent; but to find precious woods now, one must climb heights like those 
of Pelée and Carbet, or penetrate into the mountains of the interior. 


[Illustration: LA MONTAGNE PELEE, AS SEEN FROM GRANDE ANSE. ] 


Most common formerly on these slopes were the gommiers, from which 
canoes of a single piece, forty-five feet long by seven wide, used to 

be made. There are plenty of gommiers still; but the difficulty of 

transporting them to the shore has latterly caused a demand for the 

gommiers of Dominica. The dimensions of canoes now made from these trees 
rarely exceed fifteen feet in length by eighteen inches in width: the 

art of making them is an inheritance from the ancient Caribs. First the 


trunk is shaped to the form of the canoe, and pointed at both ends; it 

is then hollowed out. The width of the hollow does not exceed six inches 
at the widest part; but the cavity is then filled with wet sand, which 

in the course of some weeks widens the excavation by its weight, and 
gives the boat perfect form. Finally gunwales of plank are fastened on; 
seats are put in--generally four;--and no boat is more durable nor more 
swift. 


... We climb. There is a trace rather than a foot-path;--no visible 

soil, only vegetable detritus, with roots woven over it in every 

direction. The foot never rests on a flat surface,--only upon surfaces 

of roots; and these are covered, like every protruding branch along the 
route, with a slimy green moss, slippery as ice. Unless accustomed to 
walking in tropical woods, one will fall at every step. In a little 

while I find it impossible to advance. Our nearest guide, observing my 
predicament, turns, and without moving the bundle upon his head, cuts 

and trims me an excellent staff with a few strokes of his cutlass. This 

staff not only saves me from dangerous slips, but also serves at times 

to probe the way; for the further we proceed, the vaguer the path 

becomes. It was made by the _chasseurs-de-choux_ (cabbage-hunters),--the 
negro mountaineers who live by furnishing heads of young cabbage-palm to 
the city markets; and these men also keep it open,--otherwise the woods 
would grow over it in a month. Two chasseurs-de-choux stride past us 

as we advance, with their freshly gathered palm-salad upon their heads, 
wrapped in cachibou or balisier leaves, and tied with lianas. The 
palmiste-franc easily reaches a stature of one hundred feet; but the 

young trees are so eagerly sought for by the chasseurs-de-choux that in 
these woods few reach a height of even twelve feet before being cut. 


... Walking becomes more difficult;--there seems no termination to the 
grands-bois: always the same faint green light, the same rude natural 
stair-way of slippery roots,--half the time hidden by fern leaves and 
vines. Sharp ammoniacal scents are in the air; a dew, cold as ice-water, 
drenches our clothing. Unfamiliar insects make trilling noises in dark 
places; and now and then a series of soft clear notes ring out, almost 

like a thrush's whistle: the chant of a little tree-frog. The path 

becomes more and more overgrown; and but for the constant excursions of 
the cabbage-hunters, we should certainly have to cutlass every foot of 
the way through creepers and brambles. More and more amazing also is 
the interminable interweaving of roots: the whole forest is thus spun 
together--not underground so much as overground. These tropical trees 
do not strike deep, although able to climb steep slopes of porphyry and 
basalt: they send out great far-reaching webs of roots,--each such web 
interknotting with others all round it, and these in turn with further 
ones;--while between their reticulations lianas ascend and descend: 

and a nameless multitude of shrubs as tough as india-rubber push up, 
together with mosses, grasses, and ferns. Square miles upon square miles 
of woods are thus interlocked and interbound into one mass solid enough 
to resist the pressure of a hurricane; and where there is no path 


already made, entrance into them can only be effected by the most 
dexterous cutlassing. 


An inexperienced stranger might be puzzled to understand how this 
cutlassing is done. It is no easy feat to sever with one blow a liana 

thick as a man's arm; the trained cutlasser does it without apparent 
difficulty: moreover, he cuts horizontally, so as to prevent the severed 
top presenting a sharp angle and proving afterwards dangerous. He never 
appears to strike hard,--only to give light taps with his blade, which 
flickers continually about him as he moves. Our own guides in cutlassing 
are not at all inconvenienced by their loads; they walk perfectly 

upright, never stumble, never slip, never hesitate, and do not even seem 
to perspire: their bare feet are prehensile. Some creoles in our party, 
habituated to the woods, walk nearly as well in their shoes; but they 
carry no loads. 


... At last we are rejoiced to observe that the trees are becoming 
smaller;--there are no more colossal trunks;--there are frequent 
glimpses of sky: the sun has risen well above the peaks, and sends 
occasional beams down through the leaves. Ten minutes, and we reach a 
clear space,--a wild savane, very steep, above which looms a higher belt 
of woods. Here we take another short rest. 


Northward the view is cut off by a ridge covered with herbaceous 
vegetation;--but to the south-west it is open, over a gorge of which 

both sides are shrouded in sombre green-crests of trees forming a 

solid curtain against the sun. Beyond the outer and lower cliff 
valley-surfaces appear miles away, flinging up broad gleams of 
cane-gold; further off greens disappear into blues, and the fantastic 
masses of Carbet loom up far higher than before. St. Pierre, in a curve 
of the coast, is a little red-and-yellow semicircular streak, less than 

two inches long. The interspaces between far mountain chains,--masses of 
pyramids, cones, single and double humps, queer blue angles as of raised 
knees under coverings,--resemble misty lakes: they are filled with 
brume;--the sea-line has vanished altogether. Only the horizon, 
enormously heightened, can be discerned as a circling band of faint 
yellowish light,--auroral, ghostly,--almost on a level with the tips of 

the Pitons. Between this vague horizon and the shore, the sea no longer 
looks like sea, but like a second hollow sky reversed. All the landscape 
has unreal beauty:--there are no keen lines; there are no definite 
beginnings or endings; the tints are half-colors only;--peaks rise 
suddenly from mysteries of bluish fog as from a flood; land melts 

into sea the same hue. It gives one the idea of some great aquarelle 
unfinished,--abandoned before tones were deepened and details brought 
out. 


VIL. 


We are overlooking from this height the birthplaces of several rivers; 
and the rivers of Pelée are the clearest and the coolest of the island. 


From whatever direction the trip be undertaken, the ascent of the 
volcano must be made over some one of those many immense ridges sloping 
from the summit to the sea west, north, and east,--like buttresses 

eight to ten miles long,--formed by ancient lava-torrents. Down the deep 
gorges between them the cloud-fed rivers run,--receiving as they descend 
the waters of countless smaller streams gushing from either side of the 
ridge. There are also cold springs,--one of which furnishes St. Pierre 
with her Eau-de-Gouyave_ (guava-water), which is always sweet, clear, 
and cool in the very hottest weather. But the water of almost everyone 

of the seventy-five principal rivers of Martinique is cool and clear and 
sweet. And these rivers are curious in their way. Their average fall 

has been estimated at nine inches to every six feet;--many are 
cataracts;--the Riviere de Case-Navire has a fall of nearly 150 feet to 
every fifty yards of its upper course. Naturally these streams cut for 
themselves channels of immense depth. Where they flow through forests 
and between mornes, their banks vary from 1200 to 1600 feet high,--so 
as to render their beds inaccessible; and many enter the sea through 

a channel of rock with perpendicular walls from 100 to 200 feet high. 
Their waters are necessarily shallow in normal weather; but during 
rain-storms they become torrents thunderous, and terrific beyond 
description. In order to comprehend their sudden swelling, one must 
know what tropical rain is. Col. Boyer Peyreleau, in 1823, estimated the 
annual rainfall in these colonies at 150 inches on the coast, to 350 on 

the mountains,--while the annual fall at Paris was only eighteen inches. 
The character of such rain is totally different from that of rain in 

the temperate zone: the drops are enormous, heavy, like hailstones,--one 
will spatter over the circumference of a saucer;--and the shower roars 

so that people cannot hear each other speak without shouting. When there 
is a true storm, no roofing seems able to shut out the cataract; the 
best-built houses leak in all directions; and objects but a short 

distance off become invisible behind the heavy curtain of water. The 
ravages of such rain may be imagined! Roads are cut away in an hour; 
trees are overthrown as if blown down;--for there are few West Indian 
trees which plunge their roots even as low as two feet; they merely 
extend them over a large diameter; and isolated trees will actually 

slide under rain. The swelling of rivers is so sudden that washer-women 
at work in the Roxelane and other streams have been swept away and 
drowned without the least warning of their danger; the shower occurring 
seven or eight miles off. 


Most of these rivers are well stocked with fish, of which the _ tétart_, 
_banane_, loche_,and_dormeur_ are the principal varieties. The tétart 
(best of all) and the loche climb the torrents to the height of 2500 and 
even 3000 feet: they have a kind of pneumatic sucker, which enables them 





to cling to rocks. Under stones in the lower basins crawfish of the most 
extraordinary size are taken; some will measure thirty-six inches from 
claw to tail. And at all the river-mouths, during July and August, are 
caught vast numbers of "_titiri_" [33] --tiny white fish, of which a 
thousand might be put into one teacup. They are delicious when served in 
oil,--infinitely more delicate than the sardine. Some regard them as 

a particular species: others believe them to be only the fry of larger 
fish,--as their periodical appearance and disappearance would seem to 
indicate. They are often swept by millions into the city of St. Pierre, 
with the flow of mountain-water which purifies the streets: then 

you will see them swarming in the gutters, fountains, and 
bathing-basins;--and on Saturdays, when the water is temporarily shut 
off to allow of the pipes being cleansed, the titiri may die in the 

gutters in such numbers as to make the air offensive. 


[Illustration: ARBORESCENT FERNS ON A MOUNTAIN ROAD. ] 


The mountain-crab, celebrated for its periodical migrations, is 

also found at considerable heights. Its numbers appear to have been 
diminished extraordinarily by its consumption as an article of negro 
diet; but in certain islands those armies of crabs described by the old 
writers are still occasionally to be seen. The Pére Dutertre relates 

that in 1640, at St. Christophe, thirty sick emigrants, temporarily left 
on the beach, were attacked and devoured alive during the night by a 
similar species of crab. "They descended from the mountains in such 
multitude," he tells us, "that they were heaped higher than houses over 
the bodies of the poor wretches... whose bones were picked so clean that 
not one speck of flesh could be found upon them."... 


VII. 


... We enter the upper belt of woods--green twilight again. There are 
as many lianas as ever: but they are less massive in stem;--the trees, 
which are stunted, stand closer together; and the web-work of roots is 
finer and more thickly spun. These are called the _petits-bois__ 

(little woods), in contradistinction to the grands-bois, or high woods. 
Multitudes of balisiers, dwarf-palms, arborescent ferns, wild guavas, 
mingle with the lower growths on either side of the path, which has 
narrowed to the breadth of a wheel-rut, and is nearly concealed by 
protruding grasses and fern leaves. Never does the sole of the foot 
press upon a surface large as itself,--always the slippery backs of 
roots crossing at all angles, like loop-traps, over sharp fragments 

of volcanic rock or pumice-stone. There are abrupt descents, sudden 
acclivities, mud-holes, and fissures;--one grasps at the ferns on both 
sides to keep from falling; and some ferns are spiked sometimes on the 
under surface, and tear the hands. But the barefooted guides stride 


on rapidly, erect as ever under their loads,--chopping off with their 
cutlasses any branches that hang too low. There are beautiful flowers 
here,--various unfamiliar species of lobelia;--pretty red and 

yellow blossoms belonging to plants which the creole physician calls 
_Bromeliacoe_; and a plant like the Guy Lussacia_ of Brazil, with 
violet-red petals. There is an indescribable multitude of ferns,--a very 
museum of ferns! The doctor, who is a great woodsman, says that he never 
makes a trip to the hills without finding some new kind of fern; and he 
had already a collection of several hundred. 


The route is continually growing steeper, and makes a number of turns 
and windings: we reach another bit of savane, where we have to walk over 
black-pointed stones that resemble slag;--then more petits-bois, still 
more dwarfed, then another opening. The naked crest of the volcano 
appears like a peaked precipice, dark-red, with streaks of green, over a 
narrow but terrific chasm on the left: we are almost on a level with the 
crater, but must make a long circuit to reach it, through a wilderness 

of stunted timber and bush. The creoles call this undergrowth _razié_: 
it is really only a prolongation of the low jungle which carpets the 

high forests below, with this difference, that there are fewer creepers 
and much more fern.... Suddenly we reach a black gap in the path about 
thirty inches wide--half hidden by the tangle of leaves,--_La Fente_. It 
is a volcanic fissure which divides the whole ridge, and is said to have 
no bottom: for fear of a possible slip, the guides insist upon holding 

our hands while we cross it. Happily there are no more such clefts; 

but there are mud-holes, snags, roots, and loose rocks beyond counting. 
Least disagreeable are the bourbiers_, in which you sink to your 

knees in black or gray slime. Then the path descends into open light 
again;--and we find ourselves at the Etang,--in the dead Crater of the 
Three Palmistes. 


An immense pool, completely encircled by high green walls of rock, which 
shut out all further view, and shoot up, here and there, into cones, or 

rise into queer lofty humps and knobs. One of these elevations at the 
opposite side has almost the shape of a blunt horn: it is the Morne 

de la Croix. The scenery is at once imposing and sinister: the shapes 
towering above the lake and reflected in its still surface have the 

weirdness of things seen in photographs of the moon. Clouds are circling 
above them and between them;--one descends to the water, haunts us a 
moment, blurring everything; then rises again. We have travelled too 

slow; the clouds have had time to gather. 


I look in vain for the Three Palmistes which gave the crater a name: 
they were destroyed long ago. But there are numbers of young ones 
scattered through the dense ferny covering of the lake-slopes,--just 
showing their heads like bunches of great dark-green feathers. 


--The estimate of Dr. Rufz, made in 1851, and the estimate of the last 
"Annuaire" regarding the circumference of the lake, are evidently both 


at fault. That of the "Annuaire," 150 metres, is a gross error: the 

writer must have meant the diameter,--following Rufz, who estimated the 
circumference at something over 300 paces. As we find it, the Etang, 
which is nearly circular, must measure 200 yards across;--perhaps it 

has been greatly swollen by the extraordinary rains of this summer. Our 
guides say that the little iron cross projecting from the water about 

two yards off was high and dry on the shore last season. At present 

there is only one narrow patch of grassy bank on which we can rest, 
between the water and the walls of the crater. 


The lake is perfectly clear, with a bottom of yellowish shallow mud, 
which rests--according to investigations made in 1851--upon a mass of 
pumice-stone mixed in places with ferruginous sand; and the yellow mud 
itself is a detritus of pumice-stone. We strip for a swim. 


Though at an elevation of nearly 5000 feet, this water is not so cold 

as that of the Roxelane, nor of other rivers of the north-west and 
north-east coasts. It has an agreeable fresh taste, like dew. Looking 
down into it, I see many larvae of the _maringouin_, or large mosquito: 
no fish. The maringouins themselves are troublesome,--whirring around us 
and stinging. On striking out for the middle, one is surprised to feel 

the water growing slightly warmer. The committee of investigation in 
1851 found the temperature of the lake, in spite of a north wind, 20.5 
Centigrade, while that of the air was but 19 (about 69 F. for the water, 
and 66.2 for the air). The depth in the centre is over six feet; the 
average is scarcely four. 


Regaining the bank, we prepare to ascend the Morne de la Croix. The 
circular path by which it is commonly reached is now under water; and we 
have to wade up to our waists. All the while clouds keep passing over us 
in great slow whirls. Some are white and half-transparent; others opaque 
and dark gray;--a dark cloud passing through; a white one looks like 

a goblin. Gaining the opposite shore, we find a very rough path over 
splintered stone, ascending between the thickest fern-growths possible 
to imagine. The general tone of this fern is dark green; but there are 
paler cloudings of yellow and pink,--due to the varying age of the 
leaves, which are pressed into a cushion three or four feet high, and 
almost solid enough to sit upon. About two hundred and fifty yards from 
the crater edge, the path rises above this tangle, and zigzags up the 
morne, which now appears twice as lofty as from the lake, where we had 
a curiously foreshortened view of it. It then looked scarcely a hundred 
feet high; it is more than double that. The cone is green to the top 

with moss, low grasses, small fern, and creeping pretty plants, like 
violets, with big carmine flowers. The path is a black line: the rock 

laid bare by it looks as if burned to the core. We have now to use our 
hands in climbing; but the low thick ferns give a good hold. Out of 
breath, and drenched in perspiration, we reach the apex,--the highest 
point of the island. But we are curtained about with clouds,--moving in 
dense white and gray masses: we cannot see fifty feet away. 


The top of the peak has a slightly slanting surface of perhaps twenty 
square yards, very irregular in outline;--southwardly the morne pitches 
sheer into a frightful chasm, between the converging of two of those 
long corrugated ridges already described as buttressing the volcano on 
all sides. Through a cloud-rift we can see another crater-lake twelve 
hundred feet below--said to be five times larger than the Etang we have 
just left: it is also of more irregular outline. This is called the 

_Etang Sec_, or "Dry Pool," because dry in less rainy seasons. It 
occupies a more ancient crater, and is very rarely visited: the path 
leading to it is difficult and dangerous,--a natural ladder of roots and 
lianas over a series of precipices. Behind us the Crater of the Three 
Palmistes now looks no larger than the surface on which we stand;--over 
its further boundary we can see the wall of another gorge, in which 
there is a third crater-lake. West and north are green peakings, ridges, 
and high lava walls steep as fortifications. All this we can only note 

in the intervals between passing of clouds. As yet there is no landscape 
visible southward;--we sit down and wait. 


IX. 


... Two crosses are planted nearly at the verge of the precipice; a 

small one of iron; and a large one of wood--probably the same put up by 
the Abbé Lespinasse during the panic of 1851, after the eruption. This 
has been splintered to pieces by a flash of lightning; and the fragments 
are clumsily united with cord. There is also a little tin plate let 

into a slit in a black post: it bears a date,--_8 Avril, 1867_.... The 
volcanic vents, which were active in 1851, are not visible from the 
peak: they are in the gorge descending from it, at a point nearly on a 
level with the Etang Sec. 


The ground gives out a peculiar hollow sound when tapped, and is covered 
with a singular lichen,--all composed of round overlapping leaves about 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter, pale green, and tough as fish-scales. 
Here and there one sees a beautiful branching growth, like a mass of 
green coral: it is a gigantic moss. Cabane-Jésus_ ("bed of-Jesus") the 
patois name is: at Christmas-time, in all the churches, those decorated 
cribs in which the image of the Child-Saviour is laid are filled 

with it. The creeping crimson violet is also here. Fire-flies with 
bronze-green bodies are crawling about;-I notice also small frogs, large 
gray crickets, and a species of snail with a black shell. A solitary 
humming-bird passes, with a beautiful blue head, flaming like sapphire. 
All at once the peak vibrates to a tremendous sound from somewhere 
below.... It is only a peal of thunder; but it startled at first, 

because the mountain rumbles and grumbles occasionally.... From the 
wilderness of ferns about the lake a sweet long low whistle comes--three 


times;-a _siffleur-de-montagne_ has its nest there. There is a 

rain-storm over the woods beneath us: clouds now hide everything but the 
point on which we rest; the crater of the Palmistes becomes invisible. 

But it is only for a little while that we are thus befogged: a wind 

comes, blows the clouds over us, lifts them up and folds them like a 
drapery, and slowly whirls them away northward. And for the first 

time the view is clear over the intervening gorge,--now spanned by the 
rocket-leap of a perfect rainbow. 


... Valleys and mornes, peaks and ravines,--succeeding each other 
swiftly as surge succeeds surge in a storm,--a weirdly tossed world, but 
beautiful as it is weird: all green the foreground, with all tints of 

green, shadowing off to billowy distances of purest blue. The sea-line 
remains invisible as ever: you know where it is only by the zone of pale 
light ringing the double sphericity of sky and ocean. And in this double 
blue void the island seems to hang suspended: far peaks seem to come 
up from nowhere, to rest on nothing--like forms of mirage. Useless 

to attempt photography;--distances take the same color as the sea. 
Vauclin's truncated mass is recognizable only by the shape of its indigo 
shadows. All is vague, vertiginous;--the land still seems to quiver with 
the prodigious forces that up-heaved it. 


High over all this billowing and peaking tower the Pitons of Carbet, 
gem-violet through the vapored miles,--the tallest one filleted with a 
single soft white band of cloud. Through all the wonderful chain of the 
Antilles you might seek in vain for other peaks exquisite of form as 
these. Their beauty no less surprises the traveller today than it did 
Columbus three hundred and eighty-six years ago, when--on the thirteenth 
day of June, 1502--his caravel first sailed into sight of them, and he 
asked his Indian guide the name of the unknown land, and the names of 
those marvellous shapes. Then, according to Pedro Martyr de Anghiera, 
the Indian answered that the name of the island was Madiana; that those 
peaks had been venerated from immemorial time by the ancient peoples of 
the archipelago as the birthplace of the human race; and that the 

first brown habitants of Madiana, having been driven from their 

natural heritage by the man-eating pirates of the south--the cannibal 
Caribs,--remembered and mourned for their sacred mountains, and gave 
the names of them, for a memory, to the loftiest summits of their new 
home,--Hayti.... Surely never was fairer spot hallowed by the legend 

of man's nursing-place than the valley blue-shadowed by those 
peaks,--worthy, for their gracious femininity of shape, to seem the 
visible breasts of the All-nourishing Mother,--dreaming under this 
tropic sun. 


Touching the zone of pale light north-east, appears a beautiful peaked 
silhouette,--Dominica. We had hoped to perceive Saint Lucia; but the 
atmosphere is too heavily charged with vapor to-day. How magnificent 
must be the view on certain extraordinary days, when it reaches from 
Antigua to the Grenadines--over a range of three hundred miles! But the 


atmospheric conditions which allow of such a spectacle are rare indeed. 
As a general rule, even in the most unclouded West Indian weather, the 
loftiest peaks fade into the light at a distance of one hundred miles. 


A sharp ridge covered with fern cuts off the view of the northern 

slopes: one must climb it to look down upon Macouba. Macouba occupies 
the steepest slope of Pelée, and the grimmest part of the coast: its 

little chef-lieu_ is industrially famous for the manufacture of native 
tobacco, and historically for the ministrations of Pére Labat, who 

rebuilt its church. Little change has taken place in the parish since 

his time. "Do you know Macouba?" asks a native writer;--"it is not 
Pelion upon Ossa, but ten or twelve Pelions side by side with ten or 
twelve Ossae, interseparated by prodigious ravines. Men can speak to 
each other from places whence, by rapid walking, it would require hours 
to meet;--to travel there is to experience on dry land the sensation of 

the sea." 


With the diminution of the warmth provoked by the exertion of climbing, 
you begin to notice how cool it feels;--you could almost doubt the 
testimony of your latitude. Directly east is Senegambia: we are well 
south of Timbuctoo and the Sahara,--on a line with southern India. The 
ocean has cooled the winds; at this altitude the rarity of the air is 
northern; but in the valleys below the vegetation is African. The best 
alimentary plants, the best forage, the flowers of the gardens, are 

of Guinea;--the graceful date-palms are from the Atlas region: those 
tamarinds, whose thick shade stifles all other vegetal life beneath it, 

are from Senegal. Only, in the touch of the air, the vapory colors of 
distance, the shapes of the hills, there is a something not of Africa: 

that strange fascination which has given to the island its poetic creole 
name,--_le Pays de Revenants_. And the charm is as puissant in our 

own day as it was more than two hundred years ago, when Pére Dutertre 
wrote:--"I have never met one single man, nor one single woman, of 

all those who came back therefrom, in whom I have not remarked a most 
passionate desire to return thereunto." 


Time and familiarity do not weaken the charm, either for those born 
among these scenes who never voyaged beyond their native island, or for 
those to whom the streets of Paris and the streets of St. Pierre are 

equally well known. Even at a time when Martinique had been forsaken by 
hundreds of her ruined planters, and the paradise-life of the old days 

had become only a memory to embitter exile,--a Creole writes:-- 


"Let there suddenly open before you one of those vistas, or_anses_, 
with colonnades of cocoa-palm--at the end of which you see smoking the 
chimney of a sugar-mill, and catch a glimpse of the hamlet of negro 
cabins (_cases_);--or merely picture to yourself one of the most 

ordinary, most trivial scenes: nets being hauled by two ranks of 
fishermen; a_canot_ waiting for the embellie_ to make a dash for the 
beach; even a negro bending under the weight of a basket of fruits, and 


running along the shore to get to market;--and illuminate that with 

the light of our sun! What landscapes!--O Salvator Rosa! 0 Claude 
Lorrain,--if I had your pencil!... Well do I remember the day on which, 
after twenty years of absence, I found myself again in presence of these 
wonders;--I feel once more the thrill of delight that made all my body 
tremble, the tears that came to my eyes. It was my land, my own land, 
that appeared so beautiful."... [34] 


At the beginning, while gazing south, east, west, to the rim of the 

world, all laughed, shouted, interchanged the quick delight of new 
impressions: every face was radiant.... Now all look serious;--none 

speak. The first physical joy of finding oneself on this point in violet 

air, exalted above the hills, soon yields to other emotions inspired by 

the mighty vision and the colossal peace of the heights. Dominating 

all, I think, is the consciousness of the awful antiquity of what one is 
looking upon,--such a sensation, perhaps, as of old found utterance in 
that tremendous question of the Book of Job:--"_ Wast thou brought 

forth before the hills? "... And the blue multitude of the peaks, 

the perpetual congregation of the mornes, seem to chorus in the vast 
resplendence,--telling of Nature's eternal youth, and the passionless 
permanence of that about us and beyond us and beneath,--until something 
like the fulness of a great grief begins to weigh at the heart.... For 

all this astonishment of beauty, all this majesty of light and form and 
color, will surely endure,--marvellous as now,--after we shall have lain 
down to sleep where no dreams come, and may never arise from the dust of 
our rest to look upon it. [34] 








CHAPTER III 
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Camping at Upper Bavispe River--Low Stone Cabins, Fortresses, and 
Other Remains Indicating Former Habitation--The Animals Starve on 
the Winter Grass of the Sierra and Begin to Give Out--A Deserted 
Apache Camp--comfort at Last--The Giant Woodpecker--We Arrive at 
the Mormon Settlements of Pacheco and Cave Valley. 


At Bavispe River we had to remain for some little time to allow 
the animals to recuperate, and to get them, as far as possible, 


in condition for the hard work still ahead. I also had to send back 

to Nacori for fresh provisions. Of course, not much was to be gotten 
there, but we got what there was in the line of food stuffs, panoche 
(brown sugar) and corn. My messengers had orders to bring the latter 
in the form of pinole, that is, toasted corn ground by hand into a 

fine meal. This is the most common, as well as the most handy, ration 
throughout Mexico. A little bag of it is all the provisions a Mexican 
or Indian takes with him on a journey of days or weeks. It is simply 
mixed with water and forms a tasty gruel, rather indigestible for 
persons not accustomed to it. When boiled into a porridge, however, 
pinole is very nourishing, and forms a convenient diet for persons 
camping out. Aside from this we still had a supply of wheat flour 
sufficient to allow the party fifteen pounds a day, and our stock 

of canned peas and preserved fruit, though reduced, was not yet 
exhausted. The jerked beef had given out even before we reached the 
main sierra, and we had to depend on our guns for meat. Luckily, the 
forest was alive with deer, and there were also wild turkeys. Thus 
there was no difficulty about provisions, although the Americans 
sighed for their beloved bacon and hot biscuits. 


Fish seemed scarce in this part of the Bavispe River; at least we 
did not succeed in bringing out any by the use of dynamite. We got 
only five little fish--one catfish, and four suckers, the largest 

six inches long. 


On Christmas Day the black bulb thermometer rose in the sun to 150° 
F., although that very night the temperature fell to 22.9° F., a 
difference of nearly 130°. The warmth was such that even a rattlesnake 
was deceived and coaxed out by it. 


We made every effort to celebrate Christmas in a manner worthy of our 
surroundings. We could not procure fish for our banquet, but one of 

the Mexicans had the good luck to shoot four turkeys; and Kee, our 

Chinese cook, surprised us with a plum pudding the merits of which 

baffle description. It consisted mainly of deer fat and the remnants 

of dried peaches, raisins, and orange peel, and it was served with a 

sauce of white sugar and mescal. The appreciation of this delicacy by 

the Mexicans knew no bounds, and from now on they wanted plum pudding 
every day. 


On the upper Bavispe we again found numerous traces of a by-gone 

race who had occupied these regions long before the Apaches had 

made their unwelcome appearance. In fact, all along on our journey 
across the sierra we were struck by the constant occurrence of rude 
monuments of people now long vanished. They became less numerous in 
the eastern part, where at last they were replaced by cave dwellings, 

of which I will speak later. 


More than ever since we entered the Sierra de Nacori, we noticed 


everywhere low stone walls, similar to those we had seen in the 
foot-hills, and evidently the remains of small cabins. The deeper we 
penetrated into the mountains, the more common became these hut-walls, 
which stood about three feet high, and were possibly once surmounted 
by woodwork, or, perhaps, thatched roofs. All the houses were small, 
generally only ten or twelve feet square, and they were found in 

clusters scattered over the summit or down the slopes of a hill. On one 
summit we found only two ground plans in close proximity to each other. 


The stones composing the walls were laid with some dexterity. They 
were angular, but never showed any trace of dressing, except, perhaps, 
by fracture. The interstices between the main stones were filled 

in with fragments to make the walls solid. Neither here nor in any 
other stone walls that we saw were there any indications of any mud 
or other plaster coating on the stones. 


On top of a knoll in the mountains south of Nacori, at an elevation 

of 4,800 feet, well preserved remains of this kind of dwelling were 
seen. The house, consisting of but one room about ten feet square, 
was built of large blocks of lava. The largest of these were eighteen 
inches long, and about half as thick, and as wide. The walls measured 
about three feet in height and one foot and a half in thickness, and 
there was a sufficient amount of fallen stone debris near-by to admit 
of the walls having been once four or five feet high. There were the 
traces of a doorway in the northwest corner of the building. Numerous 
fragments of coarse pottery were scattered around, some gray and some 
red, but without any decoration, except a fine slip coating on the 

red fragments. 


In the Sierra de Nacori, on the summit of a steep knoll, and at an 
elevation of about 6,500 feet, we found two huts of such laid-up 
walls. The rough felsite blocks of which they were composed were 
surprisingly large, considering the diminutive size of the cabins. We 
measured the largest block and found it to be two feet long, ten inches 
wide, and eight inches thick. There were many others almost as large 
as this one. But there was only one tier of stones left complete in 
place. Although there were well-built trincheras in all the surrounding 
arroyos, there were no traces of either tools or pottery on that hill. 


On the western slope of the Sierra de Nacori, on top of another knoll, 
and at an elevation of 6,400 feet, we found numerous rude ground plans, 
some of which showed rubble walls fifteen inches thick. They formed 
groups of four or five apartments, each ten by twelve feet. But on 

the north side of that summit there was a larger plan, nearly eighteen 
feet square; however, the outlines of the entire settlement were not 
distinct enough to enable us to trace its correct outlines. 


Many fragments of pottery lay about, but neither in number nor in 
interest could they be compared with those found near the ruins in the 


southwest of the United States, for instance, near the Gila River. Some 
of the potsherds were one-third of an inch thick, and large enough to 
show that they had been parts of a large jar. They were made of coarse 
paste, either gray or brown in colour. Some had a kind of rude finish, 
the marks of a coarse fibre cloth being clearly discernible on the 
outside. Others were primitively decorated with incisions. One sherd 
of really fine thin red ware was picked up, but there was no trace 

of ornamentation on it. We found, besides, a few cores of felsite 

and some shapeless flakes and several fragments of large metates. 


In the valley formed between the mountains on the upper Bavispe River 
we met with very many such houses. The clusters which we came across 
seemed to have been composed of a larger number of houses. Parapets, 
also built of undressed stones and surrounding these villages, 

now became a constant feature. Even within sight of our camp was 
such a parapet, six feet high, and house ruins were near by. We also 
discovered an ancient pueblo consisting of thirty houses, all of the 
usual small dimensions, but not all alike in shape. Some were round, 
others triangular, but most of them were rectangular, measuring eight 
by ten feet. Along two sides of this village ran a double wall, while 

the other two sides were bound by a single wall constructed on the 
same principle. Evidently these walls were built for the protection 

of the people in time of war. 


About five miles south of our camping place the river turns eastward, 
and again two miles below this point it receives a tributary from 
the west. One day I followed the broken cordon on its eastern bank, 
then turned north and ascended an isolated mountain, which rises 
about fifteen hundred feet high above the river. There is a small 
level space on top, and on this there has been built, at some time, 

a fortress with walls of undressed stones from two to six feet high 
and three feet thick. It was about fifty paces long in one direction, 
and about half that length in the other. Remains of houses could be 
traced, and inside of the walls themselves the ground plan of three 
little chambers could be made out. 


On the Bavispe River we photographed a trinchera which was about eight 
feet high and thirty feet long; and one of the foremen observed one 
which was at least fifteen feet high. 


I decided to move the camp one and a half miles down the river, and to 
its right bank, on a cordon, where Mason, one of my Mexican foremen, 
had discovered some ruins. It was very pleasant here after the rather 
cool bottom of the valley, which in the morning was generally covered 
with a heavy fog. On this ridge were many traces of former occupancy, 
parapet walls and rude houses divided into small compartments. The 
parapets were lying along the north and south faces of the houses, 

and just on the brink of the narrow ridge. On the south side the ridge 
was precipitous, but toward the north it ran out in a gentle shallow 


slope toward the next higher hill. The building material here is a 
close-grained felsite, and huge fragments of it have been used in 

the construction of the parapets. These boulders were, on an average, 
thirty-five inches long, twenty-five inches thick and fifteen inches 
wide; while the stones used in the house walls measured, on the 
average, fourteen by nine by seven inches. 


On the western end of the ridge is a small house group, which, for 
convenience sake, I will designate as "Mason's Ruins." They showed 
a decidedly higher method of construction, and the walls were better 
preserved, than in any we had seen so far. The ground plans could be 
readily made out, except in a small part of the southwest corner. These 
walls stood three to five feet high, and the stones here too were 
dressed only by fracture. They were laid in gypsiferous clay, a mass 
of which lay close to the southwest corner. This clay is very similar 
to the material used by the Moquis in whitening their houses. The 
stones themselves were felsite, which abounds in the locality. The 
blocks have an average size of twelve inches square by six inches 
thick. It should be noted that no regard was paid to the tying of the 
corners and the partition walls; but considerable care had been taken 
in making the walls vertical, and the angles were fairly true. The 
walls were almost twelve inches thick, and on the inner side they 
had evidently never been plastered. 


Being coated with some white plaster, these ruins look white at a 
distance, and the Mexicans therefore called them casas blancas_. I 
heard of an extensive group of such buildings near Sahuaripa, and 
there are also some ruins of this category near Granados, and in 

the hills east of Opoto. Undoubtedly they belong to a more recent 
period than the rude stone structures described before. Most of the 
ancient remains of the Sierra are remnants of tribes that expanded 
here from the lowlands, and only in comparatively recent times have 
disappeared. I also perceived that they were built by a tribe of 
Indians different from those which erected the houses in the caves of 
the eastern and northern Sierra Madre, and in the country east of it, 
and may safely be ascribed to Opatas. 


In spite of the rest here, the animals did not seem to improve on the 
grama and buffalo grass. It was rather perplexing to note that they 
grew weaker and weaker. The grass of the sierra, which was now gray, 
did not seem to contain much nourishment, and it became evident that 
the sooner we proceeded on our journey, the better. To save them as 
much as possible, we loaded only half the regular weight on the mules 
and donkeys, and sent them back the next day to fetch the balance of 
the baggage. In this way, and by strengthening the poor beasts with 

a judicious use of corn, I managed to pull through and overcome this 
most serious of all difficulties, which, at one time, threatened to 
paralyse the entire expedition. 


On December 31st we moved up a steep zigzag trail cut out by us, 
and then went north and east through broken foot-hills. We got into 
a series of cordon mesas, but the breaks between them were not at 
all difficult to pass. On the mountain sides grew oaks and, higher 
up, pines. 


The country was wild and rugged. Everywhere we encountered fallen 
rocks, and there was a scarcity of water. It was a kind of comfort 

to see now and then some trincheras in these desolate regions. At 
four o'clock we camped on a steep place amidst poor grass, and only 
a trickling of water in the bed of a little rill. 


Here, at last, the men whom I had sent to Nacori for provisions 
overtook us, bringing eighteen dollars' worth of panoche, and two and 
a quarter fanegas of pinole. Measuring by fanegas was then still in 
vogue in Mexico; a fanega equals about sixty-four kilograms. 


This, the messengers stated, was all that the women would grind for 

us. Twenty of them had been set to work to fill our order, and when 

they had laboured until their hands were tired, they declared they 

would grind no more; and if the caballeros_ in the mountains wanted 
further quantities, they should come and make mills of themselves. From 
this we judged that their tempers had risen in proportion to the heaps 

of pinole they were producing, and that they did not bless the day 

when we had come into their peaceful valley, since it meant so much 
hard work for them. 


Though we were now provisioned for some time to come, I was anxiously 
looking forward to the day when we should reach the eastern side 

of the sierra. The animals were rapidly giving out, and it was the 

opinion of the packers that they could not last longer than a week; 

but what little corn we could spare for them each day worked wonders, 
and in this way we enabled them to carry us through. 


The most noticeable among the plants in the valleys was the madrofia or 
strawberry tree (_Ardutus Texana_) growing singly here and there. Its 
beautiful stem and branches, ash-grey and blood-red, are oddly twisted 
from the root to the top. Now and then, in this world of pine trees, 

we came upon patches of grama grass. We also observed pifion trees, 

a variety of pine with edible seeds. 


Apache monuments were plentiful in this part of the sierra, and 

after four days of travel, on January 5, 1891, we arrived at an 

old Apache camping place, called by the Mexicans "Rancheria de los 
Apaches." It was a sheltered place, and we decided to stop again and 
rest, as now we could not be very far from the Mormon colonies in the 
eastern part of the sierra. We had, on the day before, heard a shot, 
which had not been fired by anyone of our party, and we had met some 
short-horn cattle that must have belonged to some settlers. 


We halted on a bare conglomerate scalp near a little creek, which we 
called "Bonito," and which shortly below our camp joins the Gabilan, 
an affluent of the Bavispe River which probably has its origin near 
Chuhuichupa. The elevation of our camp was 6,620 feet. The summit 
of the sierra toward the east appeared to be 2,000 feet high, and 

the first ridge, at the foot of which we camped, rises here almost 
perpendicularly about a thousand feet. The little stream already 
mentioned originates in a deep cafion and adjoining it are four large 
cordons descending from the ridge east of us and spreading themselves 
out like a gigantic fan, which we had noticed from some distance on 
the previous day. From our camp led a track eastward, up along one 

of these cordons, and a reconnoitring party found a Mormon settlement 
ten or twelve miles off. 


The day after our arrival I went out to take a look at the 

country. South of us, at no great distance from the camp, I found 
patches of fertile black soil partly cultivated with corn and 

turnips that did not appear to be flourishing, and with potatoes 

which were doing well. An old horse stood there, and I also noticed a 
small tent. Going up closer I found a plough standing outside. This 
made quite a queer impression in these solitary mountains, but the 
implement was apparently not out of place, judging from the beautiful 
black soil near-by. In the tent I saw a heap of bed-clothes piled up 

on some tin pails, and there were also some pots with potatoes and 
corn. The owner of all this was not at home; but the atmosphere was 
American, not Mexican. I had evidently come upon an outpost of one 
of the Mormon colonies. 


Throughout January the days continued to be fine, though at times a 
southerly cold wind was blowing; but at night it was cold and the 
water in our buckets was often frozen. Then we felt what a real 
comfort a large camp-fire is. Before sundown we would gather the 
fallen trees and such sorts of wood, and roaring fires were built 

in front of each tent. The smoke, to be sure, blackened our faces, 
but the fire made the tents wonderfully comfortable, filling them 
with light and warmth. For beds we used fragrant pine boughs. 


We also had several falls of snow, the heaviest two and a half inches, 
and on the coldest night, on January 10th, the thermometer went down 
to 6° F. As the rays of the sun partly melted the snow in the course 

of the day, the animals could at least get a meagre meal. On January 
15th a cup of water froze inside of my tent, but during the day we 

had 57° F. 


We soon found out that in the river Gabilan, some four miles south of 
our camp, there were immense quantities of fish, which had come up to 
spawn. No one ever interfered with them, and their number was simply 
overwhelming. As the task of feeding thirty men in these wild regions 


was by no means a trifling one, I resolved to procure as many fish as 
possible, and to this end resorted to the cruel but effective device 

of killing them by dynamite. I trust that the scarcity of provisions 

in the camp will serve as my excuse to sportsmen for the method I 
employed. We used a stick of dynamite six inches long, and it raised a 
column of water twenty feet in the air, while the detonation sounded 
like a salute, rolling from peak to peak for miles around. In two 

hours three of us gathered 195 fish from a single pool. Most of them 
were big suckers; but we had also thirty-five large Gila trout. All 
were fat and of delicate flavour, and lasted us quite a long time. 


Never have I been at any place where deer were so plentiful. Almost 
at every turn one of them might be seen, sometimes standing as if 
studying your method of approach. I sent out five men to go shooting 
in the northwesterly direction from the camp, and after a day and a 
half they returned with ten deer. At one time we had fifteen hanging 
in the kitchen. 


One morning our best marksman, a Mexican named Figueroa, brought 
in three specimens of that superb bird, campephilus imperialis _, 

the largest woodpecker in the world. This splendid member of the 
feathered tribe is two feet long; its plumage is white and black, and 
the male is ornamented with a gorgeous scarlet crest, which seemed 
especially brilliant against the winter snow. The birds go in pairs 

and are not very shy, but are difficult to kill and have to be shot 

with rifle. One of their peculiarities is that they feed on one tree 

for as long as a fortnight at a time, at last causing the decayed tree 

to fall. The birds are exceedingly rare in the museums. They are only 
found in the Sierra Madre. On my journeys I saw them as far south 
as the southernmost point which the Sierra Madre del Norte reaches 
in the State of Jalisco, above the Rio de Santiago. I frequently 
observed them also in the eastern part of the range. 


Here, too, a great many specimens of the rare Mexican titmouse and 
some beautiful varieties of the duck tribe were procured. 


A few days after our arrival at the Rancheria de los Apaches, Professor 
Libbey left our camp, returning to the United States by way of Casas 
Grandes. After bidding him good-bye, I made an excursion of a week's 
duration to the north of our camp, to look for possible antiquities, 
especially a_casa blanca_, of which I had heard considerable from 

the people in Nacori. 


The woods, considering that it was midwinter, were quite lively 
with birds. Everywhere I saw bluejays; crested titmice, too, were 
plentiful, as well as crossbeaks. A large yellowish squirrel also 
attracted my attention. It was of the same kind as that recently found 
by our expedition. The country was hilly and full of small cafions, 
and well watered by springs. Outcroppings of solidified volcanic 


ash looked in the distance like white patches in the landscape. We 
searched diligently for some twenty-five miles to the north of the 
main camp, and also toward the east and west, but no trace of former 
habitation was found except trincheras and house ruins such as we had 
seen before. Near one of the group of houses I saw three metates in 

an excellent state of preservation. 


While out on this trip I was one day surprised by the appearance of 
a Mormon in my camp. It was really a pleasure to see someone from 
the outside world again; and this was a frank and intelligent man, 
very pleasant to talk to. He told me that he had never been farther 
north than where he was now; nor had he ever been farther west than 
the little creek about two miles west of the place where he met me, 
which he called the "Golden Gulch." This creek probably originates 
in the mountains near by; there was still another creek west of us 
which joined the Golden Gulch near the Mormon's tent, and this he 
called "North Creek." The ranch near our main camp he had taken up 
only about three years ago, and he considered agriculture in this 
region successful, especially with potatoes. Maize, too, may also 
ripen. Furthermore, he told me of some interesting cave dwellings 
near the Mormon settlement on the eastern edge of the sierra, which 
I decided to investigate. 


When the Mormons had come to colonise parts of northern Mexico, an 
American called "Apache Bill," who had lived for a number of years 
with the Apaches, told them of a large, fertile valley showing many 
evidences of former cultivation. Probably he referred to a locality 

that had once been inhabited by a remnant of the Opata Indians, 

who had become christianised and had received fruit trees from the 
missionaries. The trees, when found, were said to be still bearing 

fruit, while the people had vanished--having probably been killed 

off by the Apaches. 


I returned to the main camp, leaving, however, two men behind to 

search still further for the casa blanca_. When they returned after 

a few days, they reported that nothing could be found, and that the 
country was difficult of access. On my return I found the men who had 
gone to Casas Grandes back already, bringing with them some provisions 
and the first mail for three months. 


Two miles east of our camp obsidian was found _in situ_. It was not 
in the natural flow, but in round, water-worn pebbles deposited in 

the conglomerate. Many of these had been washed out and had rolled 
down the hill, where a bushel of them might be collected in a few 
hours. The outcrop does not extend over a large area, only about two 
hundred yards on one side of the bank. 


On January 22d I started eastward toward the Mormon settlement, 
passing the watershed at a height of 8,025 feet. After fifteen 


miles of travel we arrived at the Mormon colony called Pacheco, and 
situated on the Piedras Verdes River. It consists of small wooden 
houses lying peacefully on the slope, surrounded by pine forests, 

at an elevation of seven thousand feet. A saw-mill bore evidence of 
industry. There were sixteen families living here, and as we arrived 
some eighty children were just streaming out of school. Near by stood 
a kindly looking old man, possibly their teacher. The children, who 
ranged in age from seven to eighteen years, were all studying in one 
class. They showed remarkably varied physiognomies, yet all looked 
healthy and sturdy, and were demure and well-behaved. 


We made camp one and a half miles from the village, and in the evening 
we were visited by my friend from the sierra and another Mormon. Both 
expressed their readiness to serve us in every way they could; we 
bought some potatoes and half a hog. 


As is the custom with the Mormons, they have several colonies outlying 
from a central one. Among these is Cave Valley, about five miles east 

to north from Pacheco, immediately upon the river already mentioned. On 
the following day I went there with the scientific corps to examine the 
cave dwellings of which the Mormons had been speaking. The settlement 
(having an elevation 6,850 feet) consisted of eight houses. Knocking 

on the door of one of these I walked in, introduced myself, and stated 

the purpose of my visit. "How do you do?" said my host; "my name is 
Nelson"--as if he had been accustomed to receive strangers every day. 


Mr. Nelson was quite a charming old man, more than seventy years old, 
but hardy. In spite of the cold, he walked out in his shirt sleeves 

in the full moonlight to select a camping place for me. The animals, 

he suggested, might be left in the field for the night; he would see 
about them in the morning, and he did not think there would be any 
difficulty about keeping them there. We got a fine camp on top of a 

hill with a view of the valley in which the caves are. 


Mr. Nelson told us of two interesting caves on this side of the river; 
also, that there were numerous "inscriptions" (petroglyphs), that the 
country was full of mounds, and that skeletons and mummies had been 
found but had been buried again. From his statement it was evident 
that we had a rich field before us, and the results of the following 

day more than came up to our expectations. 


The old man, acting as our guide, showed us on the way to the valley 
a primitive kind of corn-mill driven by water power, and with some 
pride he pointed out to us an "infant industry," the product of which 
so far was a dozen wooden chairs with seats of interwoven strips of 
green hide, instead of cane. 


A number of caves were found to contain houses. One of them 
especially made a great impression on us on account of an extraordinary 


cupola-shaped structure, which from a considerable distance sprang into 
view from the mouth of the cave. Most of the caves were found on the 
western side of the river; but there were also some on the eastern 

bank, among them a number of burial caves. In one of the latter a 
well-preserved mummy was shown to us. It had already been taken up 
two or three times to be looked at; but our guide intimated that the 
influential Mormons in Utah did not want to have the skeletons and 
caves disturbed. I therefore left it for the present, but thought that 

in time we might get this, with whatever others might be found there. 


I was introduced to a Mormon in the neighbourhood, who invited me to 
excavate a large mound close to his house. He would even help to dig, 
he said, and I was free to take whatever I might find inside of it. He 
was sure that there would be no difficulty about the mummies I might 
want to remove from the burial caves. 











Grinter House, Kansas City, built in 1857 


KANSAS CITY AND OMAHA 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of My Impresssions of America, by Margot Asquith 


American voices rarely musical--sees lovely country 
home--discussion on character building--Margot predicts great 
future for Governor Allen 


We travelled to Kansas City the night of the lecture and were met upon 
our arrival and taken to the country house of Mrs. Edwin Shields. 


After greeting her, I observed her fine tapestries, oriental china, 
portraits (by Sir Joshua Reynolds), and other old masters, as well as 


modern French pictures. We ate porridge, eggs and bacon and grapefruit 
for breakfast, off an oak table with Irish linen napkins, and I observed 
the refinement of my hostess's little face, and the pretty quality of 

her voice. 


I do not think the voices here are generally musical; they are nasal and 

a little loud and, though Americans have a great deal of geniality and 
love of fun, I am so slow at picking up the language, that I probably 
miss much of the irony and _finesse_ that characterises our better kind 
of humour. The Canadians, who are of British stock, have a better sense 
of humour; but it is always a dangerous subject to write about, and when 
I remember the stupid things that evoke the laughter of the London 
public in our theatres, I feel I had better walk warily. 


Iam Scotch, and as a nation we have been accused of lack of humour; I 
cannot be expected to agree with this, nevertheless I remember being 
told in my youth of a man who had said: 


"Oh! aye; Jock undoubtedly jokes, but he jokes with facility. I joke 
too, but with difficulty." 


The French have a far finer sense of humour than any other nation in the 
world, and all they say is a constant source of delight to me. 


It is pardonable not to laugh at what is amusing, but sudden guffaws at 
bad jokes is the test of a true sense of humour. 


After breakfasting with Mrs. Shields I asked her to show me over her 
beautiful house. I was reminded of Glen by the freshness of the 
chintzes, and general feeling of air and comfort which I saw wherever I 
went. 


We started at midday for Omaha, where we arrived in the evening. I felt 
less sad at parting with my hostess as I knew I was going to spend from 
7 a.m. till midnight with her on the 24th. She is coming to Europe this 
summer where I shall look forward to entertaining her in London, as well 
as in the country. 


After leaving her, Mr. Horton told me she had said to him that till she 
met me, she felt like a flower that had grown on clay soil, and that I 
had helped her to break into the sunlight. I was deeply touched, and am 
encouraged to hope that some day I may be worthy of so rare a 
compliment. 


Upon our arrival at Omaha we were met by an open motor lent by Mrs. 
Kountze, who had invited us to stay with her in her town house, but 
fearing that three of us might be embarrassing, we decided to go to the 
hotel. 


Omaha is a lovely city, with avenues of trees on either side of wide 
boulevards, and within easy reach of stretches of wild and beautiful 
country. As our hostess had been obliged to go to New York, her kind 
relations conducted us to see the wonderful views surrounding the town. 


After speaking in the afternoon to an encouraging audience, with Mr. 
Hall, the British Consul, as my chairman, I dined with Mr. and Mrs. Ward 
Burgess. They were more than hospitable, and had it not been for the 
severe figure of my secretary standing in the doorway, my jolly host, 

who had entertained me for two hours at dinner, would have prevented me 
from catching the midnight train. 


We returned to Kansas City early on the morning of the 24th. 


On being informed by Mrs. Shields's butler that her maid had already 
called her, I had a bath and, dressing as quickly as I could, went 
downstairs. 


Her sitting room was a garden of roses, lilies and antirrhinums and I 
shall always remember our unforgettable _téte-a-téte_. 


We started upon personality, and the difficulty of expressing what was 

true without hurting anyone, or acquiring character without becoming a 
character part. The difference between originality and eccentricity; 
kindness and tenderness; sympathy and understanding; and the delicate 
grades by which your attempts at goodness may either help or hamper your 
fellow creatures. 


It is an eternal problem; and the morally lenient and socially severe is 
what you encounter every day of your life. I confessed how much I 
resented the shortness of life and urged her to realise this, as she 
appeared to me, in spite of having a genius for friendship, to be 
self-contained and lonely. She was responsive, and said many encouraging 
things to me. I said that somewhere or other I had read that Marcus 
Aurelius had begged us to keep our colour. I was not very sure of the 
correct text; but that the idea was that some of us were born red, some 
yellow, and others grey, but that however this might be, the point was 
to keep it; not so much by contrast or conflict with the other person, 

but to complement it. Great scientists, mathematicians or philosophers 
may manage to develop their personality alone, but what they write will 
not have the key that the writings of men who are nearer the earth are 
able to present to ordinary human beings. 


At one of Abraham Lincoln's great meetings, he had to walk through the 
crowd to reach the platform. He heard someone say as he passed: 


"Is_that_ President Lincoln? Why, what a common-looking fellow!" 


At which he turned round and said: 


"God likes common-looking fellows or he would not have made so many of 
them." 


I told her how much I had been moved by her remark to my secretary that 
our friendship would help her to emerge out of clay soil; adding that 

the desire of my life was to replant myself in a bigger pot every year, 

and that what she had said would encourage me to go on. After a certain 
age we were liable to become stationary; and the ravages of war so far 
from having regenerated, had retarded civilisation. 


We were interrupted by Mr. Henry J. Allen, a guest who arrived long 
before the luncheon hour. 


The Governor of the State of Kansas is a man of authority--not only 
intelligent but intellectual, always a rare combination, and it needs no 
witch to predict a great future for him. He remained at Mrs. Shields's 
lovely house in Cherry Street from 11.30 till 6 in the evening, in spite 
of having an appointment at 4, by which I inferred he could do what he 
liked. 











Bolivian plains 


AREQUIPA AND THE JURA BATHS 
Project Gutenberg's Adventures in Bolivia, by Cecil Herbert Prodgers 


I left Lima in September, 1903. Mr. Leguia did his best to persuade me 
not to start, as since he had made arrangements with me Mr. Beauclerk, 


the British Minister, had called on him and asked him not to let me sign 
the agreement. He had read and heard of Staedlier’s expedition and its 
result, and had come to the conclusion that it was far too dangerous for 
anyone to go in alone. I told Leguia I had already notified the various 
Chilian horse owners, whose horses I had been training, and had sublet 
my stable there for the time I would be away; and I said I was prepared 
to undertake the journey, agreement or no agreement, provided he would 
agree to abide by the terms if I succeeded in reaching Paroma and 
getting the information required. He assured me he would do so and 
expected all the others to do the same. 


So in September I left Callao for Mollendo by the s.s. Columbia of the 
P.S.N. Co. (which, by the way, was lost in a fog on the rocks off the 
Lobitos Islands the very next year). At Mollendo the landing is 
generally very rough and the rollers very heavy till you get right in 

near the jetty; sometimes passengers have to be lowered down in baskets 
and occasionally they cannot be landed at all, but on this occasion the 
sea was calm. I put up at the Hotel Ferro Carril where the rooms are 
large, the food and drinks quite good, and the charges moderate, from 
4/-to 6/-a day. There is another hotel in the Plaza, but when I was 

there the owner was down with bubonic plague and the place had been put 
in quarantine. Next morning I took the train to Arequipa, 7,500ft. up, a 
whole day’s journey, and put up at the Hotel Maloni, the best in the 
place, paying 6/-a day. At this altitude in these parts the atmosphere 

is the purest and the climate the finest in the world; in fact, all 

along the Andes Range, from 3,000ft. to 10,000ft., the climate is hard 

to beat, in my opinion. Over 10,000ft. is rather too high. 


In Arequipa itself the streets are well-paved and kept; outside the town 
there are no roads at all, but just well beaten tracks. The cathedral 

is one of the finest outside Lima. The police regulations are quite 
excellent. All policemen are armed with rifles, and at night one of them 
is posted at every square. Every half-hour throughout the night he blows 
one sharp call on his whistle which is answered by the next one, and so 
on; when two sharp calls are blown the men on either side come up to see 
what is the matter. The inspectors ride round periodically during the 
night to see that all is well. All the windows are fenced in with stout 
iron bars built into the masonry so that they can be opened without the 
risk of thieves breaking in. I went to the Prefect to register my gun, 

rifle and revolver, and he gave me a special order of permission to use 

it in self-defence if necessary. Without these documents nobody is 
supposed to carry arms in Peru. 


In this town there is a constant coming and going of Indians, with their 
strings of llamas; these animals serve them as beasts of burden and 

food, and their skins provide them with clothes. The town possesses two 
good clubs where strangers are always made welcome, also a small 
racecourse. The ladies of Arequipa are justly famous throughout Peru for 
their beauty. 


My next concern was my weight, which was 265lbs., and I thought it was 
well to reduce this before starting on my long march over the high Andes 
into the forests below. So I drove over to have a look at the hot 

springs 21 miles from Arequipa, and the next day I took the train to the 
famous springs of Jura, 9,000ft. up, which used in former days to be a 
favourite resort of the Incas of Peru. I decided to remain there till I 

had reduced my weight to 235lbs. 


The regular train from Arequipa to Puno runs twice a week, leaving at 8 
a.m. and stopping at Jura to take up water and set down passengers at 
9.30 the next morning. The baths are a mile from the station by a stone 
footpath. The waters are marvellous; they can and do cure almost any 
disease, and are a remedy for ailments that baffle the cleverest medical 
men. It is worth while relating here a few cases of almost miraculous 
cures, that came to my personal knowledge on the several occasions I 
stayed there. One was the daughter of a well-to-do man, a very pretty 
girl, who had lupus on one ear. Her father took her to Jura, hired a 
house from the Municipality of Arequipa, who run the baths, and left her 
there for nearly a year with her mother, sister, a cook and Indian boy. 

In three months he told me she was practically cured, but he let her 

stay a little longer to make certain. I saw her myself shortly after 

she arrived at Jura, and again nearly a year afterwards, when her father 
arrived to take her away. 


Another was a merchant from Iquique, who arrived so racked with 
rheumatism that he could not even crawl, and had to be dumped down in 
the water in a blanket. In six months he left quite cured and restored 

to his normal weight and more; Morosine, the hotel-keeper, who was my 
informant, told me that he wrote to him two years after he had left and 
said that up to then he had not had a single ache or pain. Here is 

another case: After I had been there a couple of days a gentleman, who 
was staying in one of the little houses he was renting from the 
Municipality, came up to me and asked me whether I would mind doing him 
a favour. He had brought his wife there from Lima, to try the baths for 

a spinal complaint; he had been told of them by a doctor in Harley 

Street, London, whom he consulted and who said that he believed they 
could do more than any medical man. He told me she screamed out with 
pain when he and his servant carried her down, and asked me if I would 
mind carrying her down for him while I was there, as he thought it would 
be easier for her to be carried by one person. I did this for a few 
mornings, till she could manage to walk down the steps herself with my 
support, and in three weeks from the time I met her she was able to walk 
down by herself, and up too; after six months she went away cured. I met 
the man in Arequipa nine months after his wife’s treatment at the baths, 
and he said she had been out of pain for months; and a week or two after 
I had left Jura she was actually able to wait on herself. Yet another 

case was that of a man whom I met there, an engine driver on the 
Arequipa-Puno Railway, who was suffering from malignant ulcers which he 


had got while gold washing in the stream near the Santo Domingo Mine. He 
had been at Jura two months when I saw him, and had practically been 
cured, simply by drinking the waters from one of the several springs, 

and bathing in the baths twice a day. He told me he now had his 

cocktail, martine or gin and bitters before his lunch and dinner, just 

as he always did. I could mention many other cases. 


There are two ways of staying at Jura. One is to put up at the hotel 

built by Morosini, an Italian, who was given ground and other facilities 
rent free by the Municipality of Arequipa for twenty-five years, 
provided he built an hotel with accommodation for ten or twelve guests, 
and was allowed to charge 6/-a day. The other is to rent one or more of 
the little stone houses owned by the Municipality for £3 a month each; 
these consist of two rooms with two chairs and a table in each, a 
kitchen and veranda, two mud-built beds, a brick oven, and the usual 
mudrange to hold four or five pots. 


Fresh mutton is brought by the Puno train, and fresh meat by the 
Arequipa train twice a week. The Indians round about always have fowls 
and eggs to sell. There is some partridge and duck shooting to be got in 
the neighbourhood, and occasionally some guanacos; but guanaco meat is 
not worth bothering about when you can get fine mountain sheep for 
6/-and 8/-each. Some of the most beautiful cacti grow hereabouts, and 
there are flowers of all colours, red, or slate blue, yellow, white, 

purple or pink, all as large as saucers, with several on each stem. 

There is a good sized stream or river which runs for twenty miles 
underground near here, and then appears again. Several families of 
Indians live in this district with their llamas, and fine-looking 
long-haired donkeys, which have the peculiarity of four holes in their 
noses, instead of two; they have the ordinary nostrils and then another 
pair, about half an inch round, two inches higher up. 


Morosini told me that some few years ago when he was keeping a rest 
house at Juliaca, where the line branches off to Cusco, the capital of 

the Incas, where they built the Temple of the Sun, he knew an Italian 
who had discovered where some of the Inca treasure was hidden. 
Apparently he had made his home near that place for two years, and used 
to disappear every now and then with two mules, provisions and gear, 
staying away for five or six days, and coming back with bars of gold 
weighing two to five kilos each, which he took to the bank at Arequipa. 


Morosini tried hard to discover the hiding-place of this treasure, and 

once he followed the fellow; but he never succeeded in finding the 

place. All he could gather was that where this gold came from there was 

a lot more, and that the Italian had been shown the place by an old 

Indian whom he had accidentally found coming away from it one day. The 
Indian bound him to secrecy, and made him promise that he would only 
take away with him just what he could carry up the steep mountain path. 
There was nobody living anywhere near the place, and it was extremely 


well concealed; the Italian made several trips to this place during the 
two years Morosini knew him, and then went back to live in his Italian 
home. He had come out to Peru to prospect for a gold concession, and 
had struck this find by pure luck; he was practically a teetotaller, so 
there was no chance of his disclosing the secret in his cups. 


While I am on the subject of the Jura baths I ought to say something 
about a few more of the old Inca baths. A couple of years before I went 
to Jura I visited out of curiosity the Lago Huacachina (which means the 
lake for incurables). To get you there take the steamer to Pisco, two 

days south of Callao, and then the Pisco-Ica train across the 40 miles 

of desert which separates the two places. On the way at a little place 
where the engine takes in water I saw the most magnificent bunch of 
heliotrope I ever saw in my life anywhere; a wonderful mass of flower it 
looked in the middle of this sandy desert. On arriving at Ica you hire a 
horse or a mule and ride 16 miles, then up a 3,000ft. sandhill at the 
finish, and then down 1,000ft; and there lies the Lago Huacachina. There 
is a rest-house there with blocks of two rooms each, mud bed, mud 
fireplace, and oven, table and two chairs in each, and you pay a rent of 
2/-a day to the caretaker and find your own food. There is tropical 
vegetation all round the lake, which is about 300 yards long and half as 
wide, with a flat-bottomed boat on it which anyone can use; I took it 
one day in order to find the depth, which was exactly 17ft. on the 
average, from about 20 or 25 yards off the shore; the deepest part was 

in the middle. 


I met here one John Robson, a rich brewer, who had come because he had 
got a stroke all down one side. He told me he had been there just three 
months and could walk about again as well as ever but the trouble in his 
arm was not right yet. I suggested he should go in like a dog on all 

fours and give his arm the same chance as his leg. He said he had never 
thought of that, and would certainly try it. Two years later I met a man 

who knew him and who told me that John Robson was quite cured and came 
back well as ever after eight months on the lake. 


Another man, Piccione, an Italian, had had a bad fall from his horse 
while jumping a fence in Italy, which smashed his head and gave him 
concussion. He recovered, but ever since then used to suffer from severe 
headaches, and could find no remedy till he went to this lake, stayed 
there six months and was quite cured. I met Mrs. Piccione and her 
daughters at Pisco, and she told me that it was now nearly three years 
since they left the lake and that he had had no trouble with his head 
since then. 


The baths are free to every one and there is no special course of 
treatment; you simply bathe in the lake and the waters do the rest. It 
is advisable, however, not to stay in for more than twenty minutes at a 
time. The caretaker told me that more than one death had occurred 
through patients staying in too long at a time. The water contains, 


among other things, iron potash and sulphur. 


In Jura the waters contain magnesia as well as the potash and sulphur, 
and the Municipality have put up a notice forbidding people to remain 
more than fifteen or twenty minutes in the No. 4 bath. This one is the 
hottest and most dangerous, and there is a policeman always on duty 
there. 


Another of the old Inca Baths is Cauquenes near Santiago in Chili. This 
is a pretty place but the waters are not very strong; it is more of a 
health and rest resort. Then there are the Chillan baths; to get there 

you take the train from Santiago to Chillan, an all day and all night 
journey; then you can drive the remaining ninety miles by coach with 
frequent change of horses or mules. These baths are owned by the 
Municipality of Chillan, and are only open for the summer months, from 
November till March, as they are under snow for the rest of the year. 
There are three hot vapour baths there called El Toro, Novillo, and 
Vaca; the first, meaning “bull,” is the hottest, the second means 

“steer,” and the third “cow.” There is a Government doctor kept at the 
establishment to see that nobody stays more than eight minutes in the 
Toro, which is like the hottest room in a Turkish bath, only much 
hotter. There is a good hotel there open from November till March. 


Then there is also the Puente Inca on the way across the Andine Railway 
from Mendoza to Los Andes and several others. But the best of these 
baths in my opinion are Lago Huacachina and Jura. 


While I was at Jura I met a Norwegian who had just returned a few weeks 
before from the Tipuani River, on the way to Challana. He begged me not 
to go and told me I would be killed if I tried to cross the river, but, 
anyhow, he said I would never get there as I would have to walk on foot 
over the 17,000ft. Ylliapo range of mountains, and that I would never be 
able to do. When I asked him why not he said I was too big (I was then 
still 265lbs.), and told me he himself had been offered £500 to go and 
make a report on the gold washing on the Tipuani and got so knocked up 
that it took him two years to recover sufficiently from the journey to 

walk back; he was staying there for three months to recover his health. 


After staying at Jura for three weeks or a month, I had reduced my 
weight from 265lbs. to 235lbs.; so I sold my horse back to the original 
owner for £16, and left for Puno. 








LETTER X 
Project Gutenberg's A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains, by Isabella L. Bird 


A white world--Bad traveling--A millionaire's home--Pleasant 
Park--Perry's Park--Stock-raising--A cattle king--The Arkansas 
Divide--Birdie's sagacity--Luxury--Monument Park--Deference to 
prejudice--A death scene--The Manitou--A loose shoe--The Ute 
Pass--Bergens Park--A settler's home--Hayden's Divide--Sharp 
criticism--Speaking the truth. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, October 28. 


It is difficult to make this anything of a letter. I have been riding 

for a whole week, seeing wonders and greatly enjoying the singular 
adventurousness and novelty of my tour, but ten hours or more daily 
spent in the saddle in this rarefied, intoxicating air, disposes one to 
sleep rather than to write in the evening, and is far from conducive to 
mental brilliancy. The observing faculties are developed, and the 
reflective lie dormant. 


That night on which I last wrote was the coldest I have yet felt. I 
pulled the rag carpet from the floor and covered myself with it, but 
could not get warm. The sun rose gloriously on a shrouded earth. 
Barns, road, shrubs, fences, river, lake, all lay under the glittering 
snow. It was light and powdery, and sparkled like diamonds. Not a 
breath of wind stirred, there was not a sound. I had to wait till a 
passing horseman had broken the track, but soon after I set off into 
the new, shining world. I soon lost the horseman's foot-marks, but 
kept on near the road by means of the innumerable foot-prints of birds 
and ground squirrels, which all went in one direction. After riding 

for an hour I was obliged to get off and walk for another, for the snow 
balled in Birdie's feet to such an extent that she could hardly keep up 
even without my weight on her, and my pick was not strong enough to 
remove it. Turning off the road to ask for a chisel, I came upon the 
cabin of the people whose muff I had picked up a few days before, and 
they received me very warmly, gave me a tumbler of cream, and made some 
strong coffee. They were "old Country folk," and I stayed too long 
with them. After leaving them I rode twelve miles, but it was "bad 
traveling," from the balling of the snow and the difficulty of finding 
the track. There was a fearful loneliness about it. The track was 
untrodden, and I saw neither man nor beast. The sky became densely 
clouded, and the outlook was awful. The great Divide of the Arkansas 
was in front, looming vaguely through a heavy snow cloud, and snow 
began to fall, not in powder, but in heavy flakes. Finding that there 
would be risk in trying to ride till nightfall, in the early afternoon 

I left the road and went two miles into the hills by an untrodden path, 
where there were gates to open, and a rapid steep-sided creek to cross; 
and at the entrance to a most fantastic gorge I came upon an elegant 
frame house belonging to Mr. Perry, a millionaire, to whom I had an 
introduction which I did not hesitate to present, as it was weather in 
which a traveler might almost ask for shelter without one. 


Mr. Perry was away, but his daughter, a very bright-looking, 
elegantly-dressed girl, invited me to dine and remain. They had stewed 
venison and various luxuries on the table, which was tasteful and 
refined, and an adroit, colored table-maid waited, one of five attached 
Negro servants who had been their slaves before the war. After dinner, 
though snow was slowly falling, a gentleman cousin took me a ride to 
show me the beauties of Pleasant Park, which takes rank among the 
finest scenery of Colorado, and in good weather is very easy of access. 
It did look very grand as we entered it by a narrow pass guarded by two 
buttes, or isolated upright masses of rock, bright red, and about 300 
feet in height. The pines were very large, and the narrow canyons 
which came down on the park gloomily magnificent. It is remarkable 
also from a quantity of "monumental" rocks, from 50 to 300 feet in 
height, bright vermilion, green, buff, orange, and sometimes all 
combined, their gay tinting a contrast to the disastrous-looking snow 
and the somber pines. Bear Canyon, a gorge of singular majesty, comes 
down on the park, and we crossed the Bear Creek at the foot of this on 
the ice, which gave way, and both our horses broke through into pretty 
deep and very cold water, and shortly afterwards Birdie put her foot 
into a prairie dog's hole which was concealed by the snow, and on 
recovering herself fell three times on her nose. I thought of Bishop 
Wilberforce's fatal accident from a smaller stumble, and felt sure that 
he would have kept his seat had he been mounted, as I was, on a Mexican 
saddle. It was too threatening for a long ride, and on returning I 

passed into a region of vivacious descriptions of Egypt, Palestine, 

Asia Minor, Turkey, Russia, and other countries, in which Miss Perry 
had traveled with her family for three years. 


Perry's Park is one of the great cattle-raising ranches in Colorado. 

This, the youngest State in the Union, a Territory until quite 

recently, has an area of about 68,000,000 acres, a great portion of 
which, though rich in mineral wealth, is worthless either for stock or 
arable farming, and the other or eastern part is so dry that crops can 
only be grown profitably where irrigation is possible. This region is 
watered by the South Fork of the Platte and its affluents, and, though 
subject to the grasshopper pest, it produces wheat of the finest 

quality, the yield varying according to the mode of cultivation from 
eighteen to thirty bushels per acre. The necessity for irrigation, 
however, will always bar the way to an indefinite extension of the area 
of arable farms. The prospects of cattle-raising seem at present 
practically unlimited. In 1876 Colorado had 390,728, valued at L2:13s. 
per head, about half of which were imported as young beasts from Texas. 
The climate is so fine and the pasturage so ample that shelter and 
hand-feeding are never resorted to except in the case of imported 
breeding stock from the Eastern States, which sometimes in severe 
winters need to be fed in sheds for a short time. Mr. Perry devotes 
himself mainly to the breeding of graded shorthorn bulls, which he 
sells when young for L6 per head. 


The cattle run at large upon the prairies; each animal being branded, 
they need no herding, and are usually only mustered, counted, and the 
increase branded in the summer. In the fall, when three or four years 
old, they are sold lean or in tolerable condition to dealers who take 
them by rail to Chicago, or elsewhere, where the fattest lots are 
slaughtered for tinning or for consumption in the Eastern cities, while 
the leaner are sold to farmers for feeding up during the winter. Some 
of the wealthier stockmen take their best lots to Chicago themselves. 
The Colorado cattle are either pure Texan or Spanish, or crosses 
between the Texan and graded shorthorns. They are nearly all very 
inferior animals, being bony and ragged. The herds mix on the vast 
plains at will; along the Arkansas valley 80,000 roam about with the 
freedom of buffaloes, and of this number about 16,000 are exported 
every fall. Where cattle are killed for use in the mining districts 

their average price is three cents per lb. In the summer thousands of 
yearlings are driven up from Texas, branded, and turned loose on the 
prairies, and are not molested again till they are sent east at three 

or four years old. These pure Texans, the old Spanish breed, weigh 
from 900 to 1,000 pounds, and the crossed Colorado cattle from 1,000 to 
1,200 pounds. 


The "Cattle King" of the State is Mr. Iliff, of South Platte, who owns 
nine ranches, with runs of 15,000 acres, and 35,000 cattle. He is 
improving his stock; and, indeed, the opening of the dead-meat trade 
with this country is giving a great impetus to the improvement of the 
breed of cattle among all the larger and richer stock-owners. For this 
enormous herd 40 men are employed in summer, about 12 in winter, and 
200 horses. In the rare case of a severe and protracted snowstorm the 
cattle get a little hay. Owners of 6,000, 8,000 and 10,000 head of 
cattle are quite common in Colorado. Sheep are now raised in the State 
to the extent of half a million, and a chronic feud prevails between 

the "sheep men" and the "cattle men." Sheep-raising is said to be a 
very profitable business, but its risks and losses are greater, owing 

to storms, while the outlay for labor, dipping materials, etc., is 
considerably larger, and owing to the comparative inability of sheep to 
scratch away the snow from the grass, hay has to be provided to meet 
the emergency of very severe snow-storms. The flocks are made up 
mostly of pure and graded Mexicans; but though some flocks which have 
been graded carefully for some years show considerable merit, the 
average sheep is a leggy, ragged beast. Wether mutton, four and five 
years old, is sold when there is any demand for it; but except at 
Charpiot's, in Denver, I never saw mutton on any table, public or 
private, and wool is the great source of profit, the old ewes being 
allowed to die off. The best flocks yield an average of seven pounds. 
The shearing season, which begins in early June, lasts about six weeks. 
Shearers get six and a half cents a head for inferior sheep, and seven 
and a half cents for the better quality, and a good hand shears from 
sixty to eighty in a day. It is not likely that sheep-raising will 


attain anything of the prominence which cattle-raising is likely to 
assume. The potato beetle "scare" is not of much account in the 
country of the potato beetle. The farmers seem much depressed by the 
magnitude and persistency of the grasshopper pest which finds their 
fields in the morning "as the garden of Eden," and leaves them at night 
"a desolate wilderness." 


It was so odd and novel to have a beautiful bed room, hot water, and 
other luxuries. The snow began to fall in good earnest at six in the 
evening, and fell all night, accompanied by intense frost, so that in 

the morning there were eight inches of it glittering in the sun. Miss 

P. gave me a pair of men's socks to draw on over my boots, and I set 
out tolerably early, and broke my own way for two miles. Then a single 
wagon had passed, making a legible track for thirty miles, otherwise 
the snow was pathless. The sky was absolutely cloudless, and as I made 
the long ascent of the Arkansas Divide, the mountains, gashed by deep 
canyons, came sweeping down to the valley on my right, and on my left 
the Foot Hills were crowned with colored fantastic rocks like castles. 
Everything was buried under a glittering shroud of snow. The babble of 
the streams was bound by fetters of ice. No branches creaked in the 
still air. No birds sang. No one passed or met me. There were no 
cabins near or far. The only sound was the crunch of the snow under 
Birdie's feet. We came to a river over which some logs were laid with 
some young trees across them. Birdie put one foot on this, then drew 

it back and put another on, then smelt the bridge noisily. Persuasions 
were useless; she only smelt, snorted, held back, and turned her 
cunning head and looked at me. It was useless to argue the point with 
so sagacious a beast. To the right of the bridge the ice was much 
broken, and we forded the river there; but as it was deep enough to 
come up to her body, and was icy cold to my feet, I wondered at her 
preference. Afterwards I heard that the bridge was dangerous. She is 
the queen of ponies, and is very gentle, though she has not only wild 
horse blood, but is herself the wild horse. She is always cheerful and 
hungry, never tired, looks intelligently at everything, and her legs 

are like rocks. Her one trick is that when the saddle is put on she 

swells herself to a very large size, so that if any one not accustomed 

to her saddles her I soon find the girth three or four inches too 

large. When I saddle her a gentle slap on her side, or any slight 

start which makes her cease to hold her breath, puts it all right. She 

is quite a companion, and bathing her back, sponging her nostrils, and 
seeing her fed after my day's ride, is always my first care. 


At last I reached a log cabin where I got a feed for us both and 

further directions. The rest of the day's ride was awful enough. The 
snow was thirteen inches deep, and grew deeper as I ascended in silence 
and loneliness, but just as the sun sank behind a snowy peak I reached 
the top of the Divide, 7,975 feet above the sea level. There, in 
unspeakable solitude, lay a frozen lake. Owls hooted among the pines, 
the trail was obscure, the country was not settled, the mercury was 9 


degrees below zero, my feet had lost all sensation, and one of them was 
frozen to the wooden stirrup. I found that owing to the depth of the 

snow I had only ridden fifteen miles in eight and a half hours, and 

must look about for a place to sleep in. The eastern sky was unlike 
anything I ever saw before. It had been chrysoprase, then it turned to 
aquamarine, and that to the bright full green of an emerald. Unless I 

am color-blind, this is true. Then suddenly the whole changed, and 
flushed with the pure, bright, rose color of the afterglow. Birdie was 
sliding at every step, and I was nearly paralyzed with the cold when I 
reached a cabin which had been mentioned to me, but they said that 
seventeen snow-bound men were lying on the floor, and they advised me 
to ride half a mile farther, which I did, and reached the house of a 
German from Eisenau, with a sweet young wife and a venerable 
mother-in-law. Though the house was very poor, it was made attractive 
by ornaments, and the simple, loving, German ways gave it a sweet home 
atmosphere. My room was reached by a ladder, but I had it to myself 
and had the luxury of a basin to wash in. Under the kindly treatment 

of the two women my feet came to themselves, but with an amount of pain 
that almost deserved the name of torture. 


The next morning was gray and sour, but brightened and warmed as the 
day went on. After riding twelve miles I got bread and milk for myself 
and a feed for Birdie at a large house where there were eight boarders, 
each one looking nearer the grave than the other, and on remounting was 
directed to leave the main road and diverge through Monument Park, a 
ride of twelve miles among fantastic rocks, but I lost my way, and came 
to an end of all tracks in a wild canyon. Returning about six miles, I 
took another track, and rode about eight miles without seeing a 
creature. I then came to strange gorges with wonderful upright rocks 
of all shapes and colors, and turning through a gate of rock, came upon 
what I knew must be Glen Eyrie, as wild and romantic a glen as 
imagination ever pictured. The track then passed down a valley close 
under some ghastly peaks, wild, cold, awe-inspiring scenery. After 
fording a creek several times, I came upon a decayed-looking cluster of 
houses bearing the arrogant name of Colorado City, and two miles 
farther on, from the top of one of the Foot Hill ridges, I saw the 
bleak-looking scattered houses of the ambitious watering place of 
Colorado Springs, the goal of my journey of 150 miles. I got off, put 
on a long skirt, and rode sidewise, though the settlement scarcely 
looked like a place where any deference to prejudices was necessary. A 
queer embryo-looking place it is, out on the bare Plains, yet it is 

rising and likely to rise, and has some big hotels much resorted to. 

It has a fine view of the mountains, specially of Pike's Peak, but the 
celebrated springs are at Manitou, three miles off, in really fine 

scenery. To me no place could be more unattractive than Colorado 
Springs, from its utter treelessness. 


I found the ----- s living in a small room which served for parlor, 
bedroom, and kitchen, and combined the comforts of all. It is 


inhabited also by two prairie dogs, a kitten, and a deerhound. It was 
truly homelike. Mrs. ----- walked with me to the boarding-house where 
I slept, and we sat some time in the parlor talking with the landlady. 
Opposite to me there was a door wide open into a bed room, and on a bed 
opposite to the door a very sick-looking young man was half-lying, 
half-sitting, fully dressed, supported by another, and a very 
sick-looking young man much resembling him passed in and out 
occasionally, or leaned on the chimney piece in an attitude of extreme 
dejection. Soon the door was half-closed, and some one came to it, 
saying rapidly, "Shields, quick, a candle!" and then there were movings 
about in the room. All this time the seven or eight people in the room 
in which I was were talking, laughing, and playing backgammon, and none 
laughed louder than the landlady, who was sitting where she saw that 
mysterious door as plainly as I did. All this time, and during the 
movings in the room, I saw two large white feet sticking up at the end 
of the bed. I watched and watched, hoping those feet would move, but 
they did not; and somehow, to my thinking, they grew stiffer and 
whiter, and then my horrible suspicion deepened, and while we were 
sitting there a human spirit untended and desolate had passed forth 

into the night. Then a man came out with a bundle of clothes, and then 
the sick young man, groaning and sobbing, and then a third, who said to 
me, with some feeling, that the man who had just died was the sick 
young man's only brother. And still the landlady laughed and talked, 
and afterwards said to me, "It turns the house upside down when they 
just come here and die; we shall be half the night laying him out." I 
could not sleep for the bitter cold and the sound of the sobs and 

groans of the bereaved brother. The next day the landlady, in a 
fashionably-made black dress, was bustling about, proud of the 
prospective arrival of a handsome coffin. I went into the parlor to 

get a needle, and the door of THAT room was open, and children were 
running in and out, and the landlady, who was sweeping there, called 
cheerily to me to come in for the needle, and there, to my horror, not 
even covered with a face cloth, and with the sun blazing in through the 
unblinded window, lay that thing of terror, a corpse, on some chairs 
which were not even placed straight. It was buried in the afternoon, 
and from the looks of the brother, who continued to sob and moan, his 
end cannot be far off. 


The ----- s say that many go to the Springs in the last stage of 
consumption, thinking that the Colorado climate will cure them, without 
money enough to pay for even the coarsest board. We talked most of 
that day, and I equipped myself with arctics and warm gloves for the 
mountain tour which has been planned for me, and I gave Birdie the 
Sabbath she was entitled to on Tuesday, for I found, on arriving at the 
Springs, that the day I crossed the Arkansas Divide was Sunday, though 
I did not know it. Several friends of Miss Kingsley called on me; she 

is much remembered and beloved. This is not an expensive tour; we cost 
about ten shillings a day, and the five days which I have spent en 

route from Denver have cost something less than the fare for the few 


hours' journey by the cars. There are no real difficulties. It is a 

splendid life for health and enjoyment. All my luggage being in a 

pack, and my conveyance being a horse, we can go anywhere where we can 
get food and shelter. 


GREAT GORGE OF THE MANITOU, October 29. 


This is a highly picturesque place, with several springs, still and 
effervescing, the virtues of which were well known to the Indians. 

Near it are places, the names of which are familiar to every one--the 
Garden of the Gods, Glen Eyrie, Pike's Peak, Monument Park, and the Ute 
Pass. It has two or three immense hotels, and a few houses 

picturesquely situated. It is thronged by thousands of people in the 
summer who come to drink the waters, try the camp cure, and make 
mountain excursions; but it is all quiet now, and there are only a few 
lingerers in this immense hotel. There is a rushing torrent in a 

valley, with mountains, covered with snow and rising to a height of 
nearly 15,000 feet, overhanging it. It is grand and awful, and has a 
strange, solemn beauty like death. And the Snowy Mountains are pierced 
by the torrent which has excavated the Ute Pass, by which, to-morrow, I 
hope to go into the higher regions. But all may be "lost for want of a 
horseshoe nail." One of Birdie's shoes is loose, and not a nail is to 

be got here, or can be got till I have ridden for ten miles up the 

Pass. Birdie amuses every one with her funny ways. She always follows 
me closely, and to-day got quite into a house and pushed the parlor 

door open. She walks after me with her head laid on my shoulder, 
licking my face and teasing me for sugar, and sometimes, when any one 
else takes hold of her, she rears and kicks, and the vicious bronco 

soul comes into her eyes. Her face is cunning and pretty, and she 

makes a funny, blarneying noise when I go up to her. The men at all 

the stables make a fuss with her, and call her "Pet." She gallops up 

and down hill, and never stumbles even on the roughest ground, or 
requires even a touch with a whip. 


The weather is again perfect, with a cloudless sky and a hot sun, and 
the snow is all off the plains and lower valleys. After lunch, the 

----- s in a buggy, and I on Birdie, left Colorado Springs, crossing the 
Mesa, a high hill with a table top, with a view of extraordinary 
laminated rocks, LEAVES of rock a bright vermilion color, against a 
background of snowy mountains, surmounted by Pike's Peak. Then we 
plunged into cavernous Glen Eyrie, with its fantastic needles of 
colored rock, and were entertained at General Palmer's "baronial 
mansion," a perfect eyrie, the fine hall filled with buffalo, elk, and 

deer heads, skins of wild animals, stuffed birds, bear robes, and 
numerous Indian and other weapons and trophies. Then through a gate of 
huge red rocks, we passed into the valley, called fantastically, Garden 
of the Gods, in which, were I a divinity, I certainly would not choose 
to dwell. Many places in this neighborhood are also vulgarized by 


grotesque names. From this we passed into a ravine, down which the 
Fountain River rushed, and there I left my friends with regret, and 
rode into this chill and solemn gorge, from which the mountains, 
reddening in the sunset, are only seen afar off. I put Birdie up at a 
stable, and as there was no place to put myself up but this huge hotel, 
I came here to have a last taste of luxury. They charge six dollars a 
day in the season, but it is now half-price; and instead of four 
hundred fashionable guests there are only fifteen, most of whom are 
speaking in the weak, rapid accents of consumption, and are coughing 
their hearts out. There are seven medicinal springs. It is strange to 
have the luxuries of life in my room. It will be only the fourth night 
in Colorado that I have slept on anything better than hay or straw. I 
am glad that there are so few inns. As it is, I get a good deal of 
insight into the homes and modes of living of the settlers. 


BERGENS PARK, October 31. 


This cabin was so dark, and I so sleepy last night, that I could not 
write; but the frost during the night has been very severe, and I am 
detained until the bright, hot sun melts the ice and renders traveling 
safe. I left the great Manitou at ten yesterday. Birdie, who was 

loose in the stable, came trotting down the middle of it when she saw 
me for her sugar and biscuits. No nails could be got, and her shoe was 
hanging by two, which doomed me to a foot's pace and the dismal clink 
of a loose shoe for three hours. There was not a cloud on the bright 
blue sky the whole day, and though it froze hard in the shade, it was 
summer heat in the sun. The mineral fountains were sparkling in their 
basins and sending up their full perennial jets but the snow-clad, 
pine-skirted mountains frowned and darkened over the Ute Pass as I 
entered it to ascend it for twenty miles. A narrow pass it is, with 
barely room for the torrent and the wagon road which has been blasted 
out of its steep sides. All the time I was in sight of the Fountain 

River, brighter than any stream, because it tumbles over rose-red 
granite, rocky or disintegrated, a truly fair stream, cutting and 

forcing its way through hard rocks, under arches of alabaster ice, 
through fringes of crystalline ice, thumping with a hollow sound in 
cavernous recesses cold and dark, or leaping in foam from heights with 
rush and swish; always bright and riotous, never pausing in still pools 
to rest, dashing through gates of rock, pine hung, pine bridged, pine 
buried; twinkling and laughing in the sunshine, or frowning in "dowie 
dens" in the blue pine gloom. And there, for a mile or two ina 
sheltered spot, owing to the more southern latitude, the everlasting 
northern pine met the trees of other climates. There were dwarf oaks, 
willows, hazel, and spruce; the white cedar and the trailing juniper 
jostled each other for a precarious foothold; the majestic redwood tree 
of the Pacific met the exquisite balsam pine of the Atlantic slopes, 

and among them all the pale gold foliage of the large aspen trembled 


(as the legend goes) in endless remorse. And above them towered the 
toothy peaks of the glittering mountains, rising in pure white against 
the sunny blue. Grand! glorious! sublime! but not lovable. I would 
give all for the luxurious redundance of one Hilo gulch, or for one day 
of those soft dreamy "skies whose very tears are balm." 


Bergens Park 


Up ever! the road being blasted out of the red rock which often 
overhung it, the canyon only from fifteen to twenty feet wide, the 
thunder of the Fountain, which is crossed eight times, nearly 

deafening. Sometimes the sun struck the road, and then it was 
absolutely hot; then one entered unsunned gorges where the snow lay 
deep, and the crowded pines made dark twilight, and the river roared 
under ice bridges fringed by icicles. At last the Pass opened out upon 

a sunlit upland park, where there was a forge, and with Birdie's shoe 
put on, and some shoe nails in my purse, I rode on cheerfully, getting 
food for us both at a ranch belonging to some very pleasant people, 
who, like all Western folk, when they are not taciturn, asked a legion 
of questions. There I met a Colonel Kittridge, who said that he 
believed his valley, twelve miles off the track, to be the loveliest 

valley in Colorado, and invited me to his house. Leaving the road, I 
went up a long ascent deep in snow, but as it did not seem to be the 
way, I tied up the pony, and walked on to a cabin at some distance, 
which I had hardly reached when I found her trotting like a dog by my 
side, pulling my sleeve and laying her soft gray nose on my shoulder. 
Does it all mean sugar? We had eight miles farther to go--most of the 
way through a forest, which I always dislike when alone, from the fear 
of being frightened by something which may appear from behind a tree. 
I saw a beautiful white fox, several skunks, some chipmunks and gray 
squirrels, owls, crows, and crested blue-jays. As the sun was getting 
low I reached Bergens Park, which was to put me out of conceit with 
Estes Park. Never! It is long and featureless, and its immediate 
surroundings are mean. It reminded me in itself of some dismal 
Highland strath--Glenshee, possibly. I looked at it with special 
interest, as it was the place at which Miss Kingsley had suggested that 
I might remain. The evening was glorious, and the distant views were 
very fine. A stream fringed with cotton-wood runs through the park; 
low ranges come down upon it. The south end is completely closed up, 
but at a considerable distance, by the great mass of Pike's Peak, while 
far beyond the other end are peaks and towers, wonderful in blue and 
violet in the lovely evening, and beyond these, sharply defined against 
the clear green sky, was the serrated ridge of the Snowy Range, said to 
be 200 miles away. Bergens Park had been bought by Dr. Bell, of 
London, but its present occupant is Mr. Thornton, an English gentleman, 
who has a worthy married Englishman as his manager. Mr. Thornton is 
building a good house, and purposes to build other cabins, with the 
intention of making the park a resort for strangers. I thought of the 


blue hollow lying solitary at the foot of Long's Peak, and rejoiced 
that I had "happened into it." 


The cabin is long, low, mud roofed, and very dark. The middle place is 
full of raw meat, fowls, and gear. One end, almost dark, contains the 
cooking-stove, milk, crockery, a long deal table, two benches, and some 
wooden stools; the other end houses the English manager or partner, his 
wife, and three children, another cooking-stove, gear of all kinds, and 
sacks of beans and flour. They put up a sheet for a partition, and 

made me a shake-down on the gravel floor of this room. Ten hired men 
sat down to meals with us. It was all very rough, dark, and 
comfortless, but Mr. T., who is not only a gentleman by birth, but an 
M.A. of Cambridge, seems to like it. Much in this way (a little 
smoother if a lady is in the case) every man must begin life here. 

Seven large dogs--three of them with cats upon their backs--are usually 
warming themselves at the fire. 


TWIN ROCK, SOUTH FORK OF THE PLATTE, November 1. 


I did not leave Mr. Thornton's till ten, because of the slipperiness. 

I rode four miles along a back trail, and then was so tired that I 

stayed for two hours at a ranch, where I heard, to my dismay, that I 
must ride twenty-four miles farther before I could find any place to 
sleep at. I did not enjoy yesterday's ride. I was both tired and 
rheumatic, and Birdie was not so sprightly as usual. After starting 
again I came on a hideous place, of which I had not heard before, 
Hayden's Divide, one of the great back-bones of the region, a weary 
expanse of deep snow eleven miles across, and fearfully lonely. I saw 
nothing the whole way but a mule lately dead lying by the road. I was 
very nervous somehow, and towards evening believed that I had lost the 
road, for I came upon wild pine forests, with huge masses of rock from 
100 to 700 feet high, cast here and there among them; beyond these 
pine-sprinkled grass hills; these, in their turn, were bounded by 
interminable ranges, ghastly in the lurid evening, with the Spanish 
Peaks quite clear, and the colossal summit of Mount Lincoln, the King 
of the Rocky Mountains, distinctly visible, though seventy miles away. 
It seemed awful to be alone on that ghastly ridge, surrounded by 
interminable mountains, in the deep snow, knowing that a party of 
thirty had been lost here a month ago. Just at nightfall the descent 

of a steep hill took me out of the forest and upon a clean log cabin, 
where, finding that the proper halting place was two miles farther on, 

I remained. A truly pleasing, superior-looking woman placed me in a 
rocking chair; would not let me help her otherwise than by rocking the 
cradle, and made me "feel at home." The room, though it serves them 
and their two children for kitchen, parlor, and bed room, is the 

pattern of brightness, cleanliness, and comfort. At supper there were 
canned raspberries, rolls, butter, tea, venison, and fried rabbit, and 

at seven I went to bed in a carpeted log room, with a thick feather bed 


on a mattress, sheets, ruffled pillow slips, and a pile of warm white 
blankets! I slept for eleven hours. They discourage me much about the 
route which Governor Hunt has projected for me. They think that it is 
impassable, owing to snow, and that another storm is brewing. 


HALL'S GULCH, November 6. 


I have ridden 150 miles since I wrote last. On leaving Twin Rock on 
Saturday I had a short day's ride to Colonel Kittridge's cabin at Oil 
Creek, where I spent a quiet Sunday with agreeable people. The ride 
was all through parks and gorges, and among pine-clothed hills, about 
9,000 feet high, with Pike's Peak always in sight. I have developed 
much sagacity in finding a trail, or I should not be able to make use 

of such directions as these: "Keep along a gulch four or five miles 

till you get Pike's Peak on your left, then follow some wheel-marks 

till you get to some timber, and keep to the north till you come to a 
creek, where you'll find a great many elk tracks; then go to your right 
and cross the creek three times, then you'll see a red rock to your 

left," etc., etc. The K's cabin was very small and lonely, and the 

life seemed a hard grind for an educated and refined woman. There were 
snow flurries after I arrived, but the first Sunday of November was as 
bright and warm as June, and the atmosphere had resumed its exquisite 
purity. Three peaks of Pike's Peak are seen from Oil Creek, above the 
nearer hills, and by them they tell the time. We had been in the 
evening shadows for half an hour before those peaks ceased to be 
transparent gold. 


On leaving Colonel Kittridge's hospitable cabin I dismounted, as I had 
often done before, to lower a bar, and, on looking round, Birdie was 
gone! I spent an hour in trying to catch her, but she had taken an 

"ugly fit," and would not let me go near her; and I was getting tired 

and vexed, when two passing trappers, on mules, circumvented and caught 
her. I rode the twelve miles back to Twin Rock, and then went on, a 
kindly teamster, who was going in the same direction, taking my pack. 

I must explain that every mile I have traveled since leaving Colorado 
Springs has taken me farther and higher into the mountains. That 
afternoon I rode through lawnlike upland parks, with the great snow 
mass of Pike's Peak behind, and in front mountains bathed in rich 
atmospheric coloring of blue and violet, all very fine, but threatening 

to become monotonous, when the wagon road turned abruptly to the left, 
and crossed a broad, swift, mountain river, the head-waters of the 

Platte. There I found the ranch to which I had been recommended, the 
quarters of a great hunter named Link, which much resembled a good 
country inn. There was a pleasant, friendly woman, but the men were 
all away, a thing I always regret, as it gives me half an hour's work 

at the horse before I can write to you. I had hardly come in when a 

very pleasant German lady, whom I met at Manitou, with three gentlemen, 
arrived, and we were as sociable as people could be. We had a splendid 


though rude supper. While Mrs. Link was serving us, and urging her 
good things upon us, she was orating on the greediness of English 
people, saying that "you would think they traveled through the country 
only to gratify their palates"; and addressed me, asking me if I had 

not observed it! I am nearly always taken for a Dane or a Swede, never 
for an Englishwoman, so I often hear a good deal of outspoken criticism. 


In the evening Mr. Link returned, and there was a most vehement 
discussion between him, an old hunter, a miner, and the teamster who 
brought my pack, as to the route by which I should ride through the 
mountains for the next three or four days--because at that point I was 

to leave the wagon road--and it was renewed with increased violence the 
next morning, so that if my nerves had not been of steel I should have 
been appalled. The old hunter acrimoniously said he "must speak the 
truth," the miner was directing me over a track where for twenty-five 
miles there was not a house, and where, if snow came on, I should never 
be heard of again. The miner said he "must speak the truth," the 

hunter was directing me over a pass where there were five feet of snow, 
and no trail. The teamster said that the only road possible for a 

horse was so-and-so, and advised me to take the wagon road into South 
Park, which I was determined not to do. Mr. Link said he was the 
oldest hunter and settler in the district, and he could not cross any 

of the trails in snow. And so they went on. At last they partially 

agreed on a route--"the worst road in the Rocky Mountains," the old 
hunter said, with two feet of snow upon it, but a hunter had hauled an 
elk over part of it, at any rate. The upshot of the whole you shall 

have in my next letter. 


I. L. B. 
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LIFE AND SCENERY IN VENEZUELA. 
by Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Project Gutenberg's With the World's Great Travellers, Volume 2 by Various 


[The illustrious traveller and scientist from whose picturesque 
descriptions of life and scenery in South America we here quote 
was born in Berlin, September 14, 1769. After a careful 
university education and scientific labors in Europe, he set 
sail for America in 1799, and during the succeeding five years 
explored a great extent of territory within the areas of the 
present states of Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Mexico. For twenty-five years succeeding his return he was 
employed in arranging his collections, publishing the results 
of his observations, and in other scientific labors. In 1829 he 
again became a traveller, and explored a wide district in Asia. 
He died, in his ninetieth year, May 6, 1859. Few men have ever 
done so much for the advancement of science, while his 
published works of travel contain much that is of value from a 
literary point of view. We extract a series of interesting 
passages relating to scenery and incidents in the Orinoco 
region. The first is descriptive of the remarkable "cow-tree."] 


When incisions are made in the trunk of this tree, it yields abundance 
of a glutinous milk, tolerably thick, devoid of all acridity, and of 


an agreeable and balmy smell. It was offered to us in the shell of a 
calabash. We drank considerable quantities of it in the evening before 
we went to bed, and very early in the morning, without feeling the least 
injurious effect. The glutinous character of this milk alone renders it 

a little disagreeable. The negroes and the free people who work in the 
plantations drink it, dipping into it their bread of maize or cassava. 

The overseer of the farm told us that the negroes grow sensibly fatter 
during the season when the palo de vaca_ furnishes them with most milk. 
The juice, exposed to the air, presents at its surface membranes of a 
strongly animalized substance, yellowish, stringy, and resembling 
cheese. 


Amidst the great number of curious phenomena which I have observed in 
the course of my travels, I confess there are few that have made so 
powerful an impression on me as the aspect of the cow-tree. Whatever 
relates to milk or to corn inspires an interest which is not merely that 

of the physical knowledge of things, but is connected with another order 
of ideas and sentiments. We can scarcely conceive how the human race 
could exist without farinaceous substances, and without that nourishing 
juice which the breast of the mother contains, and which is appropriated 
to the long feebleness of the infant. The amylaceous matter of corn, 

the object of religious veneration among so many nations, ancient 

and modern, is diffused in the seeds and deposited in the roots of 
vegetables; milk, which serves as an aliment, appears to us exclusively 
the produce of animal organization. Such are the impressions we have 
received in our earliest infancy; such is also the source of that 
astonishment created by the aspect of the tree just described. It is not 
here the solemn shades of forests, the majestic course of rivers, the 
mountains wrapped in eternal snow, that excite our emotion. A few drops 
of vegetable juice recall to our minds all the powerfulness and the 
fecundity of nature. On the barren flank of a rock grows a tree with 
coriaceous and dry leaves. Its large woody roots can scarcely penetrate 
into the stone. For several months of the year not a single shower 
moistens its foliage. Its branches appear dead and dried; but when the 
trunk is pierced there flows from it a sweet and nourishing milk. It is 

at the rising of the sun that this vegetable fountain is most abundant. 
The negroes and natives are then seen hastening from all quarters, 
furnished with large bowls to receive the milk, which grows yellow 

and thickens at its surface. Some empty their bowls under the tree 

itself, others carry the juice home to their children. 


[The great plains of Venezuela are thus described:] 


The sun was almost at its zenith; the earth, wherever it appeared 
sterile and destitute of vegetation, was at the temperature of 120°. Not 
a breath of air was felt at the height at which we were on our mules; 
yet, in the midst of this apparent calm, whirls of dust incessantly 
arose, driven on by those small currents of air which glide only over 
the surface of the ground, and are occasioned by the difference of 


temperature between the naked sand and the spots covered with grass. 
All around us the plains seemed to ascend to the sky, and the vast and 
profound solitude appeared like an ocean covered with sea-weed. On the 
horizon the earth was confounded with the sky. Through the dry mist and 
strata of vapor the trunks of palm-trees were seen from afar, stripped 

of their foliage and their verdant summits, and looking like the masts 

of a ship descried upon the horizon. There is something awful, as well 
as sad and gloomy, in the uniform aspect of these steppes. Everything 
seems motionless; scarcely does a small cloud, passing across the 
zenith, and denoting the approach of the rainy season, cast its shadow 
on the earth. I know not whether the first aspect of the Ilanos excites 

less astonishment than that of the chain of the Andes. 


When, beneath the vertical rays of the bright and cloudless sun of the 
tropics, the parched sward crumbles into dust, then the indurated soil 
cracks and bursts as if rent asunder by some mighty earthquake. And if, 
at such a time, two opposite currents of air, by conflict moving in 

rapid gyrations, come in contact with the earth, a singular spectacle 
presents itself. Like funnel-shaped clouds, their apexes touching the 
earth, the sand rises in vapory form through the rarefied air in the 
electrically-charged centre of the whirling current, sweeping on like 

the rushing waterspout, which strikes such terror into the heart of the 
mariner. A dim and sallow light gleams from the lowering sky over the 
dreary plain. The horizon suddenly contracts, and the heart of the 
traveller sinks with dismay as the wide steppe seems to close upon him 
on all sides. The hot and dusty earth forms a cloudy veil which shrouds 
the heavens from view, and increases the stifling oppression of the 
atmosphere, while the east wind, when it blows over the long-heated 
soil, instead of cooling, adds to the burning glow. Gradually, too, the 
pools of water, which had been protected from evaporation by the now 
seared foliage of the fan-palm, disappear. As in the icy north animals 
become torpid from cold, so here the crocodile and the boa-constrictor 
lie wrapt in unbroken sleep, deeply buried in the dried soil. Everywhere 
the drought announces death, yet everywhere the thirsty wanderer is 
deluded by the phantom of a moving, undulating, watery surface, created 
by the deceptive play of the mirage. A narrow stratum separates the 
ground from the distant palm-trees, which seem to hover aloft, owing to 
the contact of currents of air having different degrees of heat, and 
therefore of density. Shrouded in dark clouds of dust, and tortured by 
hunger and burning thirst, oxen and horses scour the plain, the one 
bellowing dismally, the other with outstretched necks snuffing the wind, 
in the endeavor to detect, by the moisture of the air, the vicinity of 
some pool of water not yet wholly evaporated. 


The mule, more cautious and cunning, adopts another method of 
allaying his thirst. There is a globular and articulated plant, the 
_Melo-cactus_, which encloses under its prickly integument an aqueous 
pulp. After carefully striking away the prickles with its forefeet, 

the mule cautiously ventures to apply his lips to imbibe the cooling 


thistle juice. But the draught from this living vegetable spring is not 
always unattended by danger, and these animals are often observed to 
have been lamed by the puncture of the cactus thorn. Even if the burning 
heat of day be succeeded by the cool freshness of the night, here always 
of equal length, the wearied ox and horse enjoy no repose. Huge bats now 
attack the animals during sleep, and vampire-like suck their blood; or, 
fastening on their backs, raise festering wounds, in which mosquitoes, 
hippobosces, and a host of other stinging insects burrow and nestle. 


When, after a long drought, the genial season of rain arrives, the scene 
suddenly changes. The deep azure of the hitherto cloudless sky assumes a 
lighter hue. Scarcely can the dark space in the constellation of the 
Southern Cross be distinguished at night. The mild phosphorescence of 
the Magellanic clouds fades away. Like some distant mountain, a single 
cloud is seen rising perpendicularly on the southern horizon. Misty 
vapors collect and gradually overspread the heavens, while distant 
thunder proclaims the approach of the vivifying rain. Scarcely is the 
surface of the earth moistened before the teeming steppe becomes covered 
with a variety of grasses. Excited by the power of light, the herbaceous 
mimosa unfolds its dormant, drooping leaves, hailing, as it were, the 
rising sun in chorus with the matin song of the birds and the opening 
flowers of aquatic plants. Horses and oxen, buoyant with life and 
enjoyment, roam over and crop the plains. The luxuriant grass hides the 
beautifully spotted jaguar, who, lurking in safe concealment, and 
carefully measuring the extent of his leap, darts, like the Asiatic 

tiger, with a cat-like bound upon his passing prey. At times, according 
to the accounts of the natives, the humid clay on the banks of the 
morasses is seen to rise slowly in broad flakes. Accompanied with a 
violent noise, as on the eruption of a small mud-volcano, the upheaved 
earth is hurled high into the air. Those who are familiar with the 
phenomenon fly from it; for a colossal water-snake, or a mailed and 
scaly crocodile, awakened from its trance by the first fall of rain, 

is about to burst from its tomb. 


When the rivers bounding the plain to the south, as the Arauca, the 
Apure, and the Payara, gradually overflow their banks, nature compels 
those creatures to live as amphibious animals, which, during the first 
half of the year, were perishing with thirst on the waterless and dusty 
plain. A part of the steppe now presents the appearance of a vast inland 
sea. The mares retreat with their foals to the higher banks, which 
project, like islands, above the spreading waters. Day by day the dry 
surface diminishes in extent. The cattle, crowded together, and deprived 
of pasturage, swim for hours about the inundated plain, seeking a scanty 
nourishment from the flowing panicles of the grasses which rise above 
the lurid and bubbling waters. Many foals are drowned, many are seized 
by crocodiles, crushed by their serrated tails, and devoured. Horses and 
oxen may not unfrequently be seen which have escaped from the fury of 
this blood-thirsty and gigantic lizard, bearing on their legs the marks 

of its pointed teeth. 


[A widely different scene is that of the forest region, the 
nocturnal noises of whose animal inhabitants are thus 
picturesquely described.] 


Below the mission of Santa Barbara de Arichuna we passed the night 

as usual in the open air, on a sandy flat, on the bank of the Apure, 
skirted by the impenetrable forest. We had some difficulty in finding 
dry wood to kindle the fires with which it is here customary to surround 
the bivouac, as a safeguard against the attacks of the jaguar. The air 
was bland and soft and the moon shone brightly. Several crocodiles 
approached the bank; and I have observed that fire attracts these 
creatures as it does our crabs and many other aquatic animals. The oars 
of our boats were fixed upright in the ground, to support our hammocks. 
Deep stillness prevailed, only broken at intervals by the blowing of the 
fresh-water dolphins, which are peculiar to the river net-work of the 
Orinoco. 


After eleven o'clock such a noise began in the contiguous forest, that 

for the remainder of the night all sleep was impossible. The wild cries 

of animals rung through the woods. Among the many voices which resounded 
together, the Indians could only recognize those which, after short 
pauses, were heard singly. There was the monotonous, plaintive cry 

of the howling monkeys, the whining, flute-like notes of the small 
sapajous, the grunting murmur of the striped nocturnal ape, the fitful 

roar of the great tiger, the cougar, or maneless American lion, the 

peccary, the sloth, and a host of parrots, parraquas, and other 
pheasant-like birds. Whenever the tigers approached the edge of the 
forest, our dog, who before had barked incessantly, came howling to seek 
protection under the hammocks. Sometimes the cry of the tiger resounded 
from the branches of a tree, and was always then accompanied by the 
plaintive, piping tones of the apes, who were endeavoring to escape from 
the unwonted pursuit. 


If one asks the Indians why such a continuous noise is heard on certain 
nights, they answer, with a smile, that "the animals are rejoicing in 

the beautiful moonlight, and celebrating the return of the full 

moon." To me the scene appeared rather to be owing to an accidental, 
long-continued, and gradually increasing conflict among the animals. 
Thus, for instance, the jaguar will pursue the peccaries and the tapirs, 
which, densely crowded together, burst through the barrier of tree-like 
shrubs which opposes their flight. Terrified at the confusion, the 
monkeys on the tops of the trees join their cries with those of the 
larger animals. This arouses the tribes of birds who build their nests 

in communities, and suddenly the whole animal world is in a state of 
commotion. Further experience taught us that it was by no means always 
the festival of moonlight that disturbed the stillness of the forest; 

for we observed that the voices were loudest during violent storms of 
rain, or when the thunder echoed and the lightning flashed through the 


depths of the wood. The good-natured Franciscan monk who accompanied us 
through the cataracts of Apures and Maypures to San Carlos, on the Rio 
Negro, and to the Brazilian frontier, used to say, when apprehensive of 

a storm at night, "May heaven grant a quiet night both to us and to the 

wild beasts of the forest!" 


[The unpleasant conditions of a canoe voyage on the Orinoco are 
thus described: ] 


The new canoe intended for us was, like all Indian boats, a trunk of a 
tree hollowed out partly by the hatchet and partly by fire. It was forty 
feet long and three broad. Three persons could not sit in it side by 

side. These canoes are so crank, and they require, from their 

instability, a cargo so equally distributed, that when you want to rise 

for an instant, you must warn the rowers to lean to the opposite side. 
Without this precaution the water would necessarily enter the side 
pressed down. It is difficult to form an idea of the inconveniences that 
are suffered in such wretched vessels. To gain something in breadth, a 
sort of lattice-work had been constructed on the stern with branches of 
trees, that extended on each side beyond the gunwale. Unfortunately, the 
_toldo_, or roof of leaves, that covered this lattice-work, was so low 
that we were obliged to lie down, without seeing anything, or, if 

seated, to sit nearly double. The necessity of carrying the canoe across 
the rapids, and even from one river to another, and the fear of giving 
too much hold to the wind, by making the toldo higher, render this 
construction necessary for vessels that go up towards the Rio Negro. 
The toldo was intended to cover four persons, lying on the deck or 
lattice-work of brushwood; but our legs reached far beyond it, and when 
it rained half our bodies were wet. Our couches consisted of ox-hides or 
tiger-skins spread upon branches of trees, which were painfully felt 
through so thin a covering. The fore part of the boat was filled with 
Indian rowers, furnished with paddles, three feet long, in the form 

of spoons. They were all naked, seated two by two, and they kept time 
in rowing with a surprising uniformity, singing songs of a sad and 
monotonous character. The small cages containing our birds and our 
monkeys--the number of which augmented as we advanced--were hung some to 
the toldo and others to the bow of the boat. This was our travelling 
menagerie. Every night, when we established our watch, our collection 
of animals and our instruments occupied the centre; around these were 
placed, first, our hammocks, then the hammocks of the Indians; and on 
the outside were the fires, which are thought indispensable against the 
attacks of the jaguar. About sunrise the monkeys in our cages answered 
the cries of the monkeys of the forest. 


In a canoe not three feet wide, and so encumbered, there remained no 
other place for the dried plants, trunks, sextant, a dipping needle, and 
the meteorological instruments, than the space below the lattice-work of 
branches, on which we were compelled to remain stretched the greater 
part of the day. If we wished to take the least object out of a trunk, 


or to use an instrument, it was necessary to row ashore and land. To 
these inconveniences were joined the torment of the mosquitoes which 
swarmed under the toldo, and the heat radiated from the leaves of the 
palm-trees, the upper surface of which was continually exposed to the 
solar rays. We attempted every instant, but always without success, to 
amend our situation. While one of us hid himself under a sheet to ward 
off the insects, the other insisted on having green wood lighted beneath 
the toldo, in the hope of driving away the mosquitoes by the smoke. The 
painful sensations of the eyes, and the increase of heat, already 

stifling, rendered both these contrivances alike impracticable. With 
some gayety of temper, with feelings of mutual good-will, and with a 
vivid taste for the majestic grandeur of these vast valleys of rivers, 
travellers easily support evils that become habitual. 


[The torment of insects--mosquitoes and venomous flies by day, 
and the zancudos_ (large gnats) by night--became almost 
insupportable as they advanced. On the upper Orinoco the 
mosquitoes form the principal topic of conversation, the usual 
salutation being, "How did you find the gnats during the 
night?" or, "How are you off for mosquitoes to-day?" Humboldt 
thus describes the situation: ] 


The lower strata of air, from the surface of the ground to the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet, are absolutely filled with venomous insects. If 

in an obscure spot, for instance, in the grottos of the cataracts formed 

by superincumbent blocks of granite, you direct your eyes towards the 
opening enlightened by the sun, you see clouds of mosquitoes more or 
less thick. I doubt whether there be a country upon earth where man is 
exposed to more cruel torments in the rainy season. Having passed the 
fifth degree of latitude you are somewhat less stung; but on the upper 
Orinoco the stings are more painful, because the heat and the absolute 
want of wind render the air more burning and more irritating in its 
contact with the skin. "How comfortable people must be in the moon!" 
said a Salivo Indian to Father Gumilla. "She looks so beautiful and so 
clear, that she must be free from mosquitoes." These words, which denote 
the infancy of a people, are very remarkable. The satellite of the earth 
appears to all savage nations the abode of the blessed, the country 

of abundance. The Esquimaux, who counts among his riches a plank or 
the trunk of a tree, thrown by the currents on a coast destitute of 
vegetation, sees in the moon plains covered with forests; the Indian of 
the forest of Orinoco there beholds open savannas, where the inhabitants 
are never stung by mosquitoes. 


[The story of the voyage closes as follows:] 


It would be difficult for me to express the satisfaction we felt on 

landing at Angostura [the capital of Spanish Guiana.] The inconveniences 
endured at sea in small vessels are trivial in comparison with those 

that are suffered under a burning sky, surrounded by swarms of 


mosquitoes, and lying stretched in a canoe, without the possibility of 
taking the least bodily exercise. In seventy-five days we had performed 

a passage of five hundred leagues--twenty to a degree--on the five great 
rivers, Apure, Orinoco, Atabapo, Rio Negro, and Cassiquiare; and in this 
vast extent we had found but a very small number of inhabited places. 
Coming from an almost desert country, we were struck with the bustle of 
the town, though it contained only six thousand inhabitants. We admired 
the conveniences which industry and commerce furnish to civilized man. 
Humble dwellings appeared to us magnificent; and every person with whom 
we conversed seemed to be endowed with superior intelligence. Long 
privations give a value to the smallest enjoyments; and I cannot express 
the pleasure we felt when we saw for the first time wheaten bread on the 
governor's table. 











THE WHITTLER 


EXCURSION 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, Wilderness, A Journal of Quiet Adventure in 
Alaska, by Rockwell Kent 


Thursday, December fifth. 


November thirtieth we arose before daylight. It was a mild, still 
morning and the melting snow dripped from the trees. Without breakfast 
we Set about at once to carry our things over to the boat. Olson was 
aroused and turned out to help. There's always much to be carried on a 


trip to Seward; gasoline, oil, tools, my pack bag--containing clothes, 
heavy blankets, and spare boots,--and the grub box Olson had given me 
packed with mail, books, grub, and the flute. The engine was in good 
order and started promptly. So away we went out over the bay just as 
the day brightened. 


It was calm and beautiful. The sun from below the horizon shot shafts 
of light up into the clouds, gray became pink, and pink grew into gold 
until at last after an hour or more the sun's rays lighted up the 

mountain peaks, and we knew that he had risen. It continued calm and 
mild all the way, but nevertheless I caught myself singing 

"Erlk6nig," such is my anxiety at carrying Rockwell with me. Rockwell 
enjoyed the trip wrapped up in a sheepskin coat of Olson's. We stopped 
at a fishing camp for a moment's chat from the water. The man living 
there had just caught a good-sized wolverine. We declined breakfast 
and hurried on. 


In Seward we stored our things in Olson's cabin, a little place about 
eight feet square, and started for the hotel. One of our friends met 
us with a shout, "Well, you've had good sense to stay away so long." 


Influenza, I then learned, had raged in Seward, there having been over 
350 cases; and smallpox had made a start. But the deaths had been few 
and it was now well in hand. However, I shunned the hotel. A little 
cottage was generously put at our disposal and we were soon 
comfortably settled there with our mail from home spread before us. I 
left everything of mine at the hotel untouched and we continued to 
wear our old clothes throughout the stay. At midnight I went with Otto 
Boehm to pull the dory up above the tide and overturn her, and then 
continued letter writing until three-thirty A.M. 


December first and every day of our stay at Seward was calm and fair. 
We kept house in our cottage, I continually busy writing and doing up 
Christmas presents, for a steamer had entered on the thirtieth and was 
due to leave Sunday night, the first. The people of Seward are 
friendly without being the slightest bit inquisitive, and they are 
extremely broad-minded for all that their country is remote from the 
greater world. I don't believe that provincialism is an inevitable 

evil of far-off communities. The Alaskan is alert, enterprising, 
adventurous. Men stand on their own feet--and why not? The confusing 
intricacy of modern society is here lacking. The men's own hands take 
the pure gold from the rocks; no one is another's master. It's a great 
land--the best by far I have ever known. 


What a telltale of reaction from our lonely island life is this 

roseate vision of the little city of the far northwest! We came in 
time to see Seward quite differently and, with confidence in Alaska, 
to believe it to be in no way a typical and true Alaskan town. The 
"New York of the Pacific," as it is gloriously acclaimed in the 


literature of its Chamber of Commerce, numbers its citizens perhaps at 
half a thousand--the tenacious remnant of the many more who years ago 
trusted our government to fulfill its promises to really build and 

operate a railroad into the interior. One's indignation fires at the 

recital of the men of Seward's wrongs,--until you recollect that 

Seward was built for speculation, not for industry, and that by the 
chance turn of the wheel many have merely reaped loss instead of 
profit. There are no resources at that spot to be developed and there 

is consequently no industry. 


Seward is planned for growth and equipped for commerce. Wide avenues 
and numbered blocks adorn the town-site maps where to the naked eye 
the land's a wilderness of stumps and briars. The center of the 

built-up portion of the town, one street of two blocks' length, is 
modern with electric lights and concrete pavements. The stores are 
wonderfully good; there are two banks and several small hotels, a 
baker from Ward's bakery in New York and a French barber from the 
Hotel Buckingham. There's a good grammar school, a hospital, and 
churches of all sorts. There is no public library; apparently one 

isn't badly missed. Seward's a tradesmen's town and tradesmen's views 
prevail,--narrow reactionary thought on modern issues and a trembling 
concern at the menace of organized labor. A strike of the three 
newsboys of the Seward paper plunged the poor fool its printer into 
frantic fear of an I. W. W. plot. But even Seward smiled at the little 
man's terror. The worst of Seward is itself; the best is the strong 

men that by chance are there or that pass through from the great 
Alaska. 


December second was a day for shopping. I bought all manner of 
Christmas things, things for the tree, things to eat, little presents 

for Olson--but nothing for Rockwell. He and I must do without presents 
this Christmas. Then more letters were written. A wood block that I 

had cut proved, on my seeing a proof of it, to be absolutely 

worthless. 


December third I had still so much mail and business to attend to that 
I stayed over another day. Set a door frame for Brownell and spent 
that evening at his house. The postmaster came too, fine fellow, and 
we'd a great evening taking turns singing songs--and the P. M. did 
mighty well with "School-master Mishter O'Toole." The day I'd spent 
writing and gossiping about town. 


I heard then a story about Olson that's worth while. He was once 
telling a crowd of men about the reindeer to the northward. Among his 
listeners was a Jew who was annoyed with his "hectoring." At last this 
joker asked: "Olson, if you bred a reindeer to a Swede what would you 
get?" "You'd get a Jew," replied Olson. The Jew, who still lives in 
Seward, has not bothered Olson since. The old man has a rare 
reputation for his honesty and truth and all round sterling qualities. 


It's truly a satisfaction to be in a country where men are alert 

enough to take no offense at alertness, where enterprise is so common 
a virtue that it arouses no suspicion, and where it is the rule to 

mind your own business. 


December fourth we set about to leave for Fox Island. It took two 
hours to wind up our final business in town and embark. Brownell 
helped with the boat. Of course the engine balked for fifteen minutes 
and then (not "of course") went beautifully. After traveling a quarter 
of a mile I learned that Rockwell had left our clock standing in the 
snow by Olson's cabin. So for that we went back. Brownell saw us and 
brought it. 


The trip was swift and smooth. At Caine's Head it began to snow, 
obscuring Fox Island, but I knew the course. In mid-channel the engine 
stopped. After ten minutes' tinkering it resumed going and went 
beautifully till we rounded the head of our cove. Then it sputtered 

and I had continually to crank it. However, it carried us to thirty or 
forty feet of the shore when it breathed its last, thanks to the snow 

that had by now thoroughly wet the engine and ourselves. We unloaded 
and with great labor hauled up the dory and turned her over. That 

night I was exhausted and went straight to bed, leaving Rockwell at 

his drawing. So now we're on Fox Island again. 
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